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t the foregoing Book we have seen the twelve apostles 
ounce the gospel to the Jews of Palestine, and Paul, 
eaking off from the Hebrew tradition, lay among the 
entiles the foundation of a church open to all men; we have 
n introduced into that church, in the following genera- 
ns, dogmas borrowed from the oriental religions and the 
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Greek philosophy ; institutions having their origin in India 
rites or usages imitated from the Hellenic mysteries. We 
have spoken of the earliest debates occasioned by Christo 
theism and the divine triplicity which takes the place ot 
the unity of the God of Israel. But the Council of Nice) 
was far from putting an end to the disputations. The™ 
empire will be long agitated by the enigmas of the trinity” 
and the twofold nature of Jesus, enigmas which will be) 
finally settled by the authority of the prince rather than 
solved by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

Meanwhile Constantine does not cease to bestow his 
favours on the Christian religion, of which he calls himself! 
the external bishop. The holy sepulchre had been long 
buried under a heap of ruins covered by a temple consecrated! 
to Venus. The emperor demolished the profane image and! 
levelled the whole spot. “ There,” says Eusebius, “ there 
offers itself to the eye that sepulchre which may be verit-) 
ably called the Holy of Holies” (the historian does not) 
report by what signs its existence was ascertained). A) 
church is built on the ground with a thoroughly regal 
munificence. 

The aged Helena, the emperor’s mother, proceeds a 
Pere. where ske builds two churches, one at Bethlehem, 
near the cavern where Jesus was said to have been born j 3 
the other on the Mount of Olives in memory of the ascen- 
sion. Christian temples equally rise in the principal cities 
of the empire ; all of them are liberally endowed by Con- 
stantine. 4 

He goes to Rome to celebrate the twentieth year of his 
reign (326). It is his last journey to that city. His pre 
dilection for the new religion had rendered him odious in 
the eyes of the Roman people and Senate, of which a very 
large majority “was still addicted to idolatry ; they were 
profuse in words injurious to his person. Then Constantine 
forms the resolution of founding on the shores of the 
Bosphorus a new city, which will become the rival of the 
ancient capital of the empire (330). Already Diocletian 
and Galerius, by their residence in Nicomedia, had in son 
sort transferred the seat of Government into those regions, 
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there they were near at hand to resist the attempts of the 
barbarians on the Danube and on the Euphrates. The spot 
where stood ancient Byzantium is chosen by Constantine 
for the city which was to bear his name and that of New 
Rome. The worship of idols is interdicted there. Statues 
of brass are taken from the provinces to ornament the pro- 
fane places of the new city ; in the public squares, in the 
circus, in the imperial palace, may be seen the statue of 
Pythian Apollo, those of the Muses of the Helicon ; the 
tripods of Delphi, Pan dedicated after the war of the Medes. 
The emperor at the same time applies himself to destroy the 
‘superstitions of the Gentiles. The vestibules of divers 
temples are despoiled; their gates are carried away and 
the edifice laid bare. The idols, brought forth from their 
privacy, are given up to the public gaze and stript of their or- 
naments ; they are dashed to pieces or burned in the presence 
of the crowd. At Aphachus a temple of Venus is destroyed, 
in Cilicia a temple in honour of Aisculapius. The measure 
of the Nile which was formerly kept in the temple of 
Serapis was carried into the Church of Alexandria. Most 
of these facts, however, date only from the last years of 
Constantine and take place only in the Greek and oriental 
regions where the Christians exist in great number. 
Nothing of the kind is presented in the provinces of the 
west. 

The example of the emperor contributes greatly to the 
increase of the numbers of the disciples of Jesus ; but as 
‘yet no law restricts the liberty of the ancient religion. The 
| worship of the Jews, pure of idolatry, also experiences the 
imperial good will. ‘The patriarchs and the elders, who are 
at the head of the synagogues, are exempted from all per- 
sonal and civil charges (330). Constantine endeavours to 
' reduce the different sects of Christianity to unity. We 
have said what he did for the Donatists. _The governors of 
the provinces receive orders to dissipate and destroy the 
other dissidents. A communication is addressed to the 
Novatians, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Paulianists, 
and the Cataphrygians, to exhort them to conform to the 
official worship. They are informed that their meeting- 
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houses will be interdicted, their oratories given up to thé 
Imperial Church, their other edifices publicly sold ; they ar 
besides forbidden to assemble anywhere else. The Arians 
are not yet considered as dissidents ; they continue to com- 
municate with the consubstantialists. Both in the eyes o 
the emperor are members of the universal church. There 
is even reason to think that the constitution of which we 
have just spoken, was drawn up under the inspiration of the 
Eusebians, then restored to favour. : 
Constantine appears always to have preserved in this 
regard the opinion which he expressed in his letter to Alex=” 
ander and Arius. The theories for or against consub-) 
stantionalism appeared to him not matters of faith, but” 
philosophical speculations and sophistical subtleties. If, in 
the Council of Nice, he acted powerfully for the Athana- 
sians, he did so on account of his dissatisfaction with” 
Eusebius of Nicomedia. When once his decision was taken 
he resolved to cause every one to accept it. A decree to” 
that effect was issued with his concurrence. Resistance 
seemed to him rebellion, But the futility attaching to the 
guestion inclined him to welcome acts of submission withoae ; 
insisting on the form or the terms. This disposition of the 
emperor was profited by in order to obtain the recall of the — 
exiles. The Eusebians had numerous friends at Court. 
Arvius returned the first (328). In the profession of faith” 
which he sent he declares that he believes in the Father, — 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as is taught by the Scriptures — 
and the universal church, and in that he says nothing new, ~ 
but he carefully avoids stating that the son is consubstantial 
and begotten from all eternity, as was maintained by his 
adversaries. Nevertheless, the emperor is contented with 
the declaration, and limits himself to not yet permitting 
him to live in Alexandria, for fear lest his presence should 
excite fresh troubles. Some time after, Eusebius and Theog- 
nis, after having given the appearance of an adhesion, are 
also recalled from exile, and re-established in their sees. 
Eusebius, who recovers the favour of the prince, ceaselessly 
strives to ruin the credit of his antagonists, while feigning 
to be submissive to the official doctrine. From thence 
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Constantine seems to have acted under the direction of the 
-Eusebians. Without searching for the intimate thought of 
each, he requires of all a spirit of toleration, and shows 
himself inflexible toward whosoever works favourably for 
discord or sedition. By ably playing this game they succeed 
in making him unfavourable to the consubstantialists. 

The Eusebians first direct their attacks on Eustathius, 
Bishop of Antioch. He was one of the most ardent con- 
tradictors of the doctrine of Arius. He had vigorously 
used his influence against Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Paulinus 
of Tyre, Eusebius of Cesarea, and others. He accused 
Eusebius of Cesarea of not holding the consubstantial doc- 
trine. He, on his side, charged Eustathius with professing 
the dogma of Sabellius ; this was the charge that was ordi- 
narily made against consubstantialists, and it was not easy 
to reply to it. A grave sedition having sprung up in An- 
tioch, Eustathius, on whom rested heavy suspicions, is 
banished into Thrace or Illyrium, and remains an exile 
until his decease. In his place they elect Eulalius, who 
does not rule long, then Eusebius, who refuses, then Euphro- 
nius, who dies the following year, and finally Flaculus. 
These different bishops were all Eusebians ; but a portion 
| of the people and of the clergy, attached to the cause of 
_Eustathius, separates from their communion. There results 
a local schism which is prolonged to the end of the fourth 
century. The Eusebians also depose and banish Asclepas, 
Bishop of Gaza, and LEutropius, Bishop of Adrianople. 
This party dominates over all the East, Egypt excepted. 
Athanasius, then Bishop of Alexandria, was a young man, 
‘eloquent, zealous, full of knowledge, and of an inflexible 
character. A simple deacon at the time of the Council of 
Nice, he accompanied thither Alexander, his bishop, and 
showed himself the most able adversary of Arius. He may 
be regarded, if not as the creator of consubstantialism, at 
least as its introducer into the Christian religion. During 
more than forty years he has defended it with the devoted- 
ness of a father, the skill of a subtle dialectician, and the 
obstinacy of a convinced sectary. The Eusebians, despair- 
ing of obtaining from him any concession, put themselves in 
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open war with him. They skilfully work to his disadvan- 
tage the enmities which he drew on himself from the Mele- 
tians, whose schism still subsists, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the Council of Nice, and the death of Meletius. 
Athanasius appears not to have employed in this affair all the 
conciliation desirable. The Meletians make loud complaints 
against him and the bishops of his way of thinking, imputing 
to him acts of violence, and even murders. The emperor had 
written on the matter to Athanasius, who, on his part, ‘re- 
proached the Meletians with illegitimate promotions of priests, 
unsoundness of doctrine, and seditions against the orthodox. — 

The Meletians present to the emperor different com- | 
plaints against Athanasius; they accuse him of having © 
levied tribute in Egypt, under pretext of purchasing linen 
coats for the priests of Alexandria, and of having sent the © 
profit of the transaction to a certain Philumanes who 
aspired to the sovereign power. They at the same time de- | 
nounce the priest Marcarius as culpable of breaking a sacred | 
vase. Athanasius, ordered to Constantinople, justifies him- — 
self, and returns into Egypt with a letter from the emperor 
full of eulogy for the’ bishop and of blame for the Meletians. | 

The latter renewed their accusations, and first of all, 
that which concerns the sacred vase (333 ap.). The 
circumstances that gave occasion to it are these. There 
existed, in a village of Mareotis, a certain Ischyras, who, 
ordained priest by Colluthus, had been reduced to the con- | 
dition of a layman by the Council of Alexandria, which 
was presided over by Osius. That man did not the less 
continue to usurp the sacerdotal functions in attempting to — 
draw to himself the inhabitants of his village. Athanasius 
sent the priest Macarius to seek him out. Macarius, — 
according to the version of the Athanasians, found Ischyras — 
ill in his bed, and contented himself with enjoining on his — 
father not to permit him to intrude again into the functions 
of the priesthood. The Meletians affirm, on the contrary, — 
that Macarius, entering with violence while Ischyras was at 
the altar, broke the chalice, overturned the table, burned the 
sacred books, beat down the pulpit, and destroyed the 
Church to its foundations. 
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To this accusation they add another against the bishop of 
- Alexandria. Arsenius, a Meletian bishop of Hipsala in the 
Thebaid, had secretly retired into a monastery, under the 
‘influence of the enemies of Athanasius, according to some, 
in order to avoid bad treatment, according to others. This 
sudden disappearance excited suspicion of a murder. The 
Meletians charge Athanasius with it, who, they say, had cut 
off the right hand of Arsenius to make use of it in witch- 
craft. They carry into all places a withered hand, to 
excite the public indignation against him whom they accuse. 
The emperor convokes a council at Cesarea to take cogniz- 
ance of the affair. But Athanasius, in justifying himself 
with him, succeeds in getting the assembly countermanded. 
The-Bishop of Alexandria then enjoys tranquillity for some 
time, during which he applies himself to the task of main- 
taining and spreading his dogma of the consubstantial 
trinity. The opinion of the monks having great weight with 
the multitude, the Arians asserted that the celebrated 
Antony favoured their doctrine. On the invitation of 
‘Athanasius and other Egyptian bishops, Antony descends 
from his mountain and repairs to Alexandria, where he 
publicly speaks against the Arians, whom he treats as 
heretics and precursors of Anti-Christ. He is welcomed 
everywhere by great crowds. On his departure, he is con- 
ducted by a concourse of people ; the bishop accompanies 
him to the gates of the city. 

Convinced that Egypt will escape from them as long as 
Athanasius governs the Church, the Eusebians, employing 
every resource, impel the Meletians to reproduce their 
anterior accusations. Constantine, fatigued with so many 
complaints, convokes a council at Tyre, for the purpose of 
deciding on all things and terminating the troubles, Count 
Dionysius represents the emperor in it. A military force 
is put at the disposal of the Eusebians. Athanasius brings 
with him forty-nine Egyptian bishops. An effort is made 
to reproduce before the assembly the deeds already imputed 
to the bishop of Alexandria, specially those of the breaking 
of the chalice and the murder of Arsenius ; but the accusa- 
tions fail. Arsenius himself made his appearance and 
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covered the enemies of Athanasius with confusion. Proofs 
failing as to the breaking of the vase, a commission is 
charged to make inquiry in Mareotis ; six of the principal 
EKusebians compose it, namely Theognis, Maris, Theodore, 
Macedonius, Ursacius, and Valens. Athanasius seeing that 
everything is going on according to the wishes of his 
enemies, quits the city of Tyre to proceed to the emperor. 
Then the council draws up a decree which deposes him and ~ 
forbids his entrance into Alexandria for fear he should | 
excite troubles and tumults. By the same act, the | 
Meletians are admitted to the communion, and each of © 
them recovers his rank in the clergy. Letters are addressed 
to the emperor and to all the bishops to inform them of | 
what has been resolved on, and to exhort them to have no 
more communication with Athanasius. While these things 
are going on, Constantine invites the council to betake 
itself to Jerusalem to dedicate the monument which he has | 
had raised on Mount Calvary. The bishops repair thither, 
and the new temple is consecrated with the concurrence of 
the heads of all the churches and an innumerable multitude’ 
which had come together from different provinces. This — 
dedication took place in honour of the thirtieth year of © 
Constantine's reign, ten years after the council of Nice. 
Arius and his partisans profit by the occasion to effect 
their restoration. Furnished with a letter from thg emperor, 
they present themselves to the council by whom they are 
admitted without difficulty. Synodal letters make it known 
in all places that the Arians have been received into the 
bosom of the universal Church. Meanwhile Athanasius had 
carried hiscomplaints beforethe emperor by entreating him to 
send for the bishops of Constantinople in order that he might 
justify himself in his presence. Constantine, who at first 
refused to hear him, at last yielded to his urgency. He writes — 
to the bishops, and treating them as authors of trouble and — 
suppressors of the truth, he enjoins on them to come promptly © 
to defend their acts. Frightened at such a message, the | 
Eusebians are not eager to go together to Constantinople : at 
first only some of the principal betake themselves thither. _ 
When they are before the emperor, instead of speaking of 
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_ the breaking of the chalice or the death of Arsenius, they 
_ put forward a new accusation against Athanasius. He has, 
they say, threatened to prevent the transport of corn which 
is every year made from Alexandria to Constantinople. 
Athanasius, putting forward decided contradictions, main- 
tains that such a thought could never have entered the head 
of a man poor and destitute of authority. Eusebius of 
Nicomedia declares that Athanasius is rich, powerful, and 
capable of everything. Constantine, flying into a passion, 
will listen to Athanasius no longer, and banishes him to 
Treves in Gaul. Nevertheless, despite the decree of de- 
position passed at Tyre, he does not permit the election of 
another bishop of Alexandria, and by a kind of compensa- 
tion he also banishes John, head of the Meletian party, al- 
though the council has admitted him to the communion of 
the church, and re-established him in his episcopal functions. 
In his exile, Athanasius is well received by Maximin, bishop 
of Treves, and honourably treated by Constantine the 
younger, who resides in the metropolis of northern Gaul. 
While the bishops are united at Constantinople, a book by 
Marcellus of Ancyra, a partisan of Athanasius, is brought 
before them. The work has for its object to refute the 
author of a writing in favour of the Arians. Marcellus, in 
the ardour of discussion, had not been able to guard himself 
against an opinion which was heterodox in the eyes of all 
trinitarians. He, like Paul of Samosata, went so far as to 
declare that Christ was simply a man. Required to retract 
and to burn his book, he refuses, asserting doubtless, as he 
did afterwards, that his meaning was misunderstood. On 
this refusal he is deposed by the bishops who call Basil to 
the episcopate of Ancyra. From this decision the Eusebians 
drew a double profit ; they dealt a blow on a friend of 
Athanasius, and at the same time proved that they did not 
deny the deity of Christ, as they were reproached with doing 
by the Athanasians. After being received by the Council 
of Jerusalem, Arius went to Alexandria to be admitted 
into the Church of that city. But the people had refused 
to communicate with him, and a sedition threatened to 
break out. Arius is recalled to Constantinople, where the 
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emperor authorises him to present himself to the Church. 
Bishop Alexander resists, the Eusebians declare that the 
next day they will conduct Arius to the temple, and compel 
his admission, despite opposition. In effect the next day 
Arius comes forth from the imperial palace escorted by the 
Eusebians, and directs his steps toward the church. But 
on the road he is suddenly taken ill and is forced to go 
aside to ease himself. There his bowels burst out with an 
effusion of blood, and soon he ceases to live. Such an end 
under such circumstances receives different interpretations ; 
some see in it an effect of divine punishment ; others speak 
of poison. The death of Arius changes nothing in the state 
of things. The people of Alexandria in vain demand the 
return of Athanasius ; in vain Antony writes several letters 
to the Emperor. Constantine imposes silence on the Alex- 
andrines; in his reply to the hermit, he puts forward the sen- 
tence of the Council, saying that if some of the judges might’ 
have yielded to hate or to favour, it is not credible that so 
great a number of bishops acted from such motives. Athan- 
asius, he adds, is a proud spirit, dealer in discord. In 337 
the emperor, being sick and feeling his end near, determines 
to ask for baptism. He is admitted as a catechist at Helen- 
opolis, then repairing to the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, 
he there receives baptism in presence of the bishops, and 
partakes of what are called the sacred mysteries (of,the Com- 
munion). He was baptised by Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Then Constantine takes measures for transmitting the em- 
pire to his three sons, no one of whom is near his person. 
At each of the ten years of his thirty years’ reign he had 
nominated them Cesars; at the first, Constantine, the 
eldest of the three, was put at the head of the western pro- 
vinces. At the second the oriental regions were decreed to 
Constantius. Constans, the youngest, was declared Cesar at 
the third decennium. After the death of the aged emperor, 
his states are divided among them as his paternal heri- 
tage ; Constantine has Gaul, Spain, Brittany ; Constantius — 
receives Italy, Africa, and Illyrium ; Constans guards the 
provinces of the east. Constantine left also a brother, Jules 
Constantius, and two nephews, Jules Dalmatius, and Claude 
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~ Hannibalian, children of a brother who had died before him. 
Dalmatius had received from his uncle the title of Cesar, 
with Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia ; Hannibalian, under 
the title of king, governed Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia. 
Shortly after Constantine’s death these three princes are 
massacred by the soldiers on a secret order from Constantius 
as is presumed. Jules Constantius had two sons, Gallus and 
Julian, who was afterwards emperor. Both of them were 
spared, Gallus on account of his bad health, Julian by reason 
of his youth. The three emperors recall those who are in 
banishment. Athanasius leaves Treves, furnished with 
a letter from Constantine the younger for the people of Alex- 
andria (338). He passes through Constantinople, finds Con- 
stantius at Cesarea in Cappadocia, and traverses Syria 
to make his way into Egypt. He is received by the Alex- 
andrines with great joy ; his return had even been preceded 
by a reaction in which excesses were committed which are 
imputed to Athanasius. The Eusebians endeavour to pre- 
judice Constantius against him, but without much success 
during the life of Constantine the younger ; Constantius 
does not wish to commit himself with his brother in connec- 
tion with religious quarrels. 

Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, having died in the 
year 339, the city is divided into two camps on the choice of 
his successor. Paul is elected by the partisans of Consubstan- 
tialism. But Constantius, who was absent, on his return con- 
venes a council which annuls that election, and chooses 
Eusebius of Nicomedia ; the new bishop openly saps the doc- 
trine of the Council of Nice; these disputes shake the whole 
of the East. Constantine the younger is killed by soldiers 
while he is preparing to attack his brother Constans; the lat- 
ter remains alone at the head of the Western provinces (340). 

Then the Eusebians have an open field before them. Till 
then, under the Emperors, as in the lifetime of their father, 
they had in appearance held the creed of the Council of 
Nice. But after the death of Constantine the younger, 
assured of the favour of Constans, they no longer keep 
terms with the Athanasians. In the year 341, on occasion 
of the dedication of the Church of Antioch, whose founda- 
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tions his father had laid, Constans got together in that city 
ninety-seven bishops of the East, Eusebians for the most 
part ; not one Western bishop comes to the Council ; Con- 
stans attends in person, and confirms the resolutions 
passed. First the accusations against Athanasius are re- 
vived. To the ancient charges which had caused him to 
be deposed at Tyre new reproaches are added, to the effect 
that despite his deposition, he resumed possession of his see, 
contrary to the laws of the Church; that a great number of 
persons had perished in the tumult excited at his return, and 
that he himself had committed cruelties and acts of violence 
against many others. Gregory of Cappadocia is appointed 
his successor, and he is conducted into Egypt by the prefect 
Philager and the eunuch Arsacius. 

Afterwards the Council occupies itself with the abroga- 
tion of Consubstantialism. In their synodal letter, the 
Fathers begin by saying that they have never been fol- 
lowers of Arius. Members of the Episcopate, how could 
they tread in the steps of a mere priest? But after due 
examination they approve his doctrine ; then they give 
their profession of belief in these terms :— 

“We have from the beginning learnt to believe in one 
sole God the creator and preserver of all things sensible and 
intelligible, and in his own only son, subsisting before all 
ages and co-existent with the Father by whom,yhe was 
begotten ; by whom all things visible and invisible were 
made ; who in these latter days came down from heaven, 
according to the Father's will, took flesh of the virgin 
Mary, and, after fulfilling all the will of his Father, suffered 
death, rose again, went back into heaven ; who sits at the 
right hand of the Father ; who will come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead ; who remains King and God through all 
ages. We also believe in the Holy Spirit, and, if there is 
need to add it, we believe also in the resurrection of the 
flesh and everlasting life.” 

In this formula no mention is made of the substance of 
the Father and of the Son, nor of the terms omoousian (of 
the same substance) or omoiousian (of similar substance) ; 
every expression which is not admitted by one or the other 
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of the two parties is advisedly omitted ; but to omit the 
“word omoiousian, after the Council of Nice, was evidently 
_ to refuse that qualification to the Son. At the same time 
the Council publishes another exposition of belief, said to 
have been composed by Lucian the martyr, and written by 
his own hand. In this it is indeed affirmed that the Son 
‘was begotten before all ages, that he is changeless, the per- 
fect image of the deity, of the substance, the power, the 
will, and the glory of the Father ; but it is not said that 
he is co-eternal and consubstantial. The Ensebians circu- 
late it in order to weaken the doctrine of Nice, and, under 
the name of Lucian, to support their own opinion that the 
Son is similar in substance to the Father—an opinion 
which, to please the Emperor, they did not put forth in the 
Exposition of the Council. The Athanasians, on their 
part, deny the authenticity of the letter attributed to 
Lucian, and maintain that it is the fraudulent product of 
the Antioch Fathers; cautious people remain in doubt. 
However, in the public formula bearing the name of the 
Council, the Eusebians henceforth had a creed to put in 
opposition to that of their adversaries. But while dis- 
allowing the authority of the Nicene Fathers, those of 
Antioch opened the way to new contests, and gave to others 
a right to abrogate their own decisions. If Eusebius of 
Nicomedia had survived a certain time, he might perhaps 
have succeeded in maintaining the Antioch symbol ; his 
death, which took place the following year (342) contri- 
buted to occasion in his party divisions which the consub- 
stantialists turned to their own account. 
___ Independently of its decrees in the matter of belief, the 
Council of Antioch had also published on discipline twenty- 
five canons which were generally received. However, 
Gregory of Cappadocia, supported by public force, puts him- 
self in possession of the see of Alexandria, and, as his adver- 
saries assert, commits all sorts of violence against the Athan- 
| asians, especially against the clergy, monks, and virgins. 
These accusations of abuse of power and of ill-usage are 
reciprocal between the two parties ; they hurl them the one 
at the other. Making allowance for exaggeration, we can- 
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not deny acts of intolerance on the part of the majority of 
the bishops. The spirit of persecution seems to have passed 
from the Gentiles to the Christians ; the latter frequently run 
both against dissidents and against Hellenism, to the same 
excesses as were formerly endured by the new religion. The 
Eusebians, possessors of the sees of Constantinople, Antioch, 
and Alexandria are masters throughout the East. But 
Athanasius, foreseeing the storm, had, before that of 
Antioch, got together a council in Alexandria, composed of 
a hundred bishops of Egypt, the Thebaid, Libya, and the 
Pentapolis; a synodal letter had been addressed in his 
favour to all bishops, and specially to Julius, bishop of 
Rome (337-352), constrained to flee at the time of the in- ~ 
trusion of Gregory. Athanasius sends from the place of } 
his retreat a circular to the bishops of his communion, to ~ 
inform them of the facts and to exhort them to sustain the — 
common cause. A short time after he embarks secretly for — 
Italy. Julius gives him a distinguished welcome in 

Rome. About the same time there arrive in that city 

other bishops, equally driven from their sees by the Euse- 

bians, among others Marcellus of Ancyra, Lucian of | 
Andrianopolis, Aesculapius of Gaza, and Paul of Constanti- _ 
nople. Down till now the West had remained a stranger to 

all these divisions ; few Latins had been present in the Council — 
of Nice, but its doctrine was generally received in the 

Western provinces. The majority of the bishops of those 

regions, not understanding the questions controverted 

among the Orientals, saw no reason for returning to the 

first decisions. If the Fathers of Nice had decided in © 
favour of Arius, their opinion would have been equally © 
admitted in the West, who would have upheld it with no © 
less firmness. In the midst of these sophistical debates the — 
wisest step would have been to cling to the first solution, 4 
whatever it was; the ignorance of the West had in the — 
actual circumstances less inconveniences than the subtlety of — 
the Orientals. This state of mind on the part of the 
Latins naturally led Athanasius and his party to seek 
among them for refuge and aid. Julius writes to the 
Orientals complaining of what had been done in Antioch 
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‘without his participation, and instructs them to send 
some of their party to explain matters before a council 
which he was about to convene in Rome. The bishops 
of the East, in their reply, express their astonishment at 
_ the pretensions of Julius ; without denying the illustrious 
character of the Roman Church, they, with a certain 
irony, recall the fact that its first doctors came from the 
_ East ; and that their residing in cities less imposing did 
not make them inferior to him, if they surpassed him in 
virtue, knowledge, and wisdom. On the day indicated by 
Julius there assemble in Rome some fifty bishops, by 
whom Marcellus of Ancyra and the others are justified and 
received into communion. A synodal letter is sent to the 
Eusebians, but it does not reach the East till after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia. At the news-of that 
event, Paul returns to resume the see of Constantinople. 
The Arians on their side ordain Macedonius in another 
church. Something like a civil war arises. Constans, 
hastening from Antioch, where he still remains, drives 
away Paul again, without confirming the election of 
~Macedonius. Athanasius continues to reside at Rome. 
Julius, in agreement with him and _ other bishops, 
persuades Constans that the assembling of an Cicumenical 
council is necessary for putting an end to the troubles. 
The emperor comes to an understanding with his brother, 
and they convoke a council at Sardica in Illyrium, on the 
confines of the two empires (347). One hundred and 
seventy bishops assemble there, both Greeks and Latins, 
but the Greeks demand, to join themselves to their 
colleagues, that those should separate from Athanasius, 
Marcellus, and others, whom the Eastern Councils had 
already condemned. On the refusal of the Westerns, the 
Eastern bishops quit Sardica and retire to Philippopolis in 
Thrace, a city under the dominion of Constans. By this 
withdrawal the council, losing the quality of cecumenical, 
which it had been wished it should bear, divides into two 
parts, one consisting of Latins at Sardica, the other of 
Greeks at Philippopolis. The Assembly of Sardica acknow- 
ledges the innocence of Athanasius by whom it is led, of 
. II, B 
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Marcellus, of AXsculapius, and other exiles, while forcibly 
reproaching those who pronounced their condemnation. It 
then deposes Theodorus of Heraclea, Narcissus of Neroni- 
ades, Acasius of Cesarea, Stephen of Antioch, Ursatius of 
Singidon, Valens of Mursa, Menophantes of Ephesus, George 
of Laodicea. Nothing was determined as to belief in this 
Latin council, the fathers holding to the symbol of Nice, 
But they drew up on discipline several eanons, whose 
authenticity was afterwards contested, especially that which 
authorised appeals to the See of Rome, on the part of the 
bishops condemned in the council of their province. Such 
a prerogative has always been denied to that See by the 
Eastern Churches and even by the Church of Africa, as 
contrary to the sixth canon of Nice and the second of the 
(Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (381). The bishops 
of the East, on their part, assembled at Philippopolis, 
seventy-three in number, anathematise and depose Julius of 
Rome, Hosius, Protegenes of Sardis, Gaudentius, Maximin 
of Treves, Athanasius, Marcellus, Paul, and Asclepas, 
They address to all the churches an encyclical letter, forcibly. 
incriminating the last four, they complain that the 
Westerns presented themselves at Sardica as their defenders’ 
and not as their judges, and pretended to have jurisdiction 
over oriental bishops ; they end with an exposition of belief 
in’ which the word consubstantial is not found. The 
fathers of Philippopolis take measures moreover against 
both different Eastern bishops who are opposed to them and 
the re-establishment of those who were restored at Sardica, 
Thus the East and the West were divided in church com 
munion. Nearly all the Western bishops hold to the 
Council of Nice. The contrary opinion prevails in the 
oriental regions, although it was combatted by Paul and 
Athanasius, and specially by an incredible number o 
monks. 
Each of the two emperors protecting the belief whicl 
predominates in his provinces, the decisions of the father 
of Sardica remain a dead letter in the East, as do those o 
the fathers of Philippopolis in the West. The Westerr 
bishops request through the Emperor Constans the re 
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establishment of Paul at Constantinople and that of 
Athanasius at Alexandria ; the letter of that prince even 
threatens to restore them by force ; it is no merit on the 
part of the Episcopate that war does not break out between 
the two brothers. But Constantius, whose spirit is not 
bellicose, prefers mildness toward the Consubstantialists. 
The exiled priests and deacons are set at liberty ; all perse- 
cution against the Athanasians is suspended. On hearing 
these things the multitude of Alexandria rises and murders 
Bishop George through resentment or in the hope of thus 
facilitating the return of Athanasius. Constantius writes 
thrice to the latter, bidding him return to his native land 
without fear (349). At last the bishop puts himself on his 
journey. At Antioch he has an interview with the 
emperor, who gives him letters for the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria. Most of the bishops of Syria welcome him warmly. 
|Those of Palestine, assembled in Jerusalem, give him a 
synodal letter for the Egyptian disciples. Athanasius, on 
his arrival, deposes the Arian priests and bishop of that 
country. It is even said that he had done the same in 
other provinces which were not dependent on him. Paul of 
Constantinople, Marcellus of Ancyra, Lucian of Adrianople, 
Aisculapius of Gaza obtain, like him, permission to return 
into their churches. Ursatius and Valens, whose dioceses 
make part of the Western empire, write letters of repent- 
ance to Athanasius as well as to the bishop of Rome who 
consent to admit them into their communion. But at the 
death of Constans, they return to the Arians, saying that 
their retractation had been extorted by violence (351). 

In effect that death changes the entire state of things. 
The bishops who had been restored are exiled afresh. 
Marcellus is expelled from Ancyra ; Lucian dies in prison ; 
Paul, banished to Cucusa in Armenia, soon dies there, not 
without suspicion of violence. Macedonius resumes 
| possession of the See of Constantinople. The Arians renew 
their accusations against Athanasius, but the emperor, then 
at war with the usurper Magnentius, writes to that bishop 
to give him confidence, doubtless from fear of raising 
religious troubles in the grave circumstances of the moment. 
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In the midst of these discussions, occasioned by the Greek 
and Oriental philosophy, a voice was raised among the 
bishops to restore to honour the doctrine of Jesus and the 
apostles on the divine nature. Photinus, a native of 
Galatia and a former disciple of Marcellus of Ancyra, 
having, owing to his merit, been called to the bishopric of 
Sirmium, metropolis of Illyria, soon spread abroad doctrines 
which, without doubt, he had learnt from his master, but 
which he maintained with more consistency and firmness 
He recognised only one God who had created all things b 
his word ; he denied the generation of the son before the 
ages, and maintained that the existence of Christ began in 
Mary’s womb. These opinions were heterodox in the eyes 
of all the Trinitarians, whether Arians or Athanasians 
Photinus found himself condemned by both. But his 
eloquence and good character having procured him the 
favour of the people, he had succeeded in maintaining him- 
self in his See down to the war against Magnentius, 
Then the emperor came to Sirmium to await the issue of 
battle. Photinus, far from concealing his opinions, does _ 
not hesitate to publish them still more openly ; hence great 
scandal and great tumult. Constans irritated, convokes a 
Sirmium a council of Eastern bishops with some Western 
ones. Photinus is deposed as professing the dogmas of | 
Sabellius and of Paul of Samosata. Exiled by the emperor, 
he nevertheless continues to advance his opinions* ¥ 

The defeat of Magnentius, followed by his death, finally | 
leaves Constans full liberty to act against the Consubstan’ 
tialists (353). The Arians denounce to him Athanasius as 
having tried to raise civil war between the two brothers, 
and as having by letters put himself into communication | 
with the usurper Magnentius. The emperor assembles @| 
council at Milan (355). The Eastern bishops repair thither 
in small number, but there were present nearly 30 
Westerns. The Arians have the direction ; all means ar 
employed to oblige the western bishops to commune wit, 
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Arians have full power in the empire. Threats, fines, 
banishment, are employed against those who refuse to con- 
demn Athanasius. After having been severe on a great 
number of others, Constans endeavours to seduce Liberius, 
Bishop of Rome (352-366). The latter repels emissaries, and 
rejects’ presents. Taken before the emperor, he withstands 
all urgency. He is banished to Berea in Thrace, and a per- 
son named Felix, who tries to keep in with the two 
Opinions, is placed in the see of Rome. At the same time 
the governors of Egypt receive orders to seize Athanasius at 
any cost (356). He escapes from the soldiers who come to 
seize him, and takes refuge in the desert, where he is looked 
for in vain. George, elected by the Arians, is put into pos- 
session of the see of Alexandria. Throughout Egypt the 
Athanasian bishops are driven away, and the churches put 
into the hands of their antagonists. Severity is used toward 
the monks, all of whom remain attached to the Council of 
Nice. The persecution makes itself felt not less at Con- 
stantinople under the direction of Macedonius. It even 
reaches the Novatians, who, notwithstanding their schism, 
do not the less combat the Arian doctrines. Among the 
bishops exiled on account of their Consubstantialism, 
some remain always firm ; others, beaten down by the hard- 
ness of the penalty, yield at last, and come to an under- 
standing with Arianism. In 357 the bishops, assembled 
again at Sirmium, publish another formula, in which 
the words substance and consubstantial are designedly 
omitted because, it is said, they are not found in Scripture, 
‘and because those things are above human knowledge. 
Afterwards it is declared that the Father is greater than 
the Son in honour, in dignity, in glory, in majesty ; that 
the Son is subject to the Father, who alone is without 
beginning, invisible, impassable, immortal. Hosius, more 
than a hundred years old, had been detained at Sirmium 
during a year. By bad treatment he is brought to com- 
‘mune with Ursatius and Valens, and to subscribe the new 
formula, without yielding so as to condemn Athanasius, 
He dies shortly after, protesting, it is said, against the vio- 
lence that had been put upon him. Liberius, overcome by 
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two years of exile, finally consents to all that is demanded 
of him ; he subscribes the formula of Sirmium, as well as 
the condemnation of Athanasius, and solicits friendship and 
communion with the Arians. In 358 he re-enters Rome, 
when he becomes governor in common with Felix ; but the 
latter is soon constrained to retire, and dies far from the 
capital. Henceforward Arianism is the official religion. 
Everything seems to correspond to the desires of its parti- 
zans. Then division arises in the midst of them, and they 
separate into several sects. Autius, deacon of the church of 
Antioch, resuming the primitive opinion of Arius, publishes | 
openly that the Son is derived from nothing, and that he is 
unlike the Father. Seconded by Eudoxus, who has passed 
from the see of Constantinople to that of Antioch, he founds: 
the sect of the pure and true Arians, and who are accord- 
ingly called Anomeans (not similar). The other Arians (or 
the Eusebians), who are the more numerous, then receive 
the name of Semi-Arians. Basil, Bishop of Ancyra is their 
principal doctor. Most of them differ from the Athanasians. 
only in not admitting Consubstantialism, however different 
opinions spring up in their bosom. 

These dissensions give rise to a desire for a new council ; 
but the difficulty of bec together in the same place the 
Eastern and the Western bishops, leads to the holding of 
two distinct assemblies. The westerns are canvened at 
Rimini (Armenium), and the easterns at Seleucia, in Isauria. 
Whilst deliberations proceed as to the places where the two 
councils shall be held, the Bishops of Gaul, who do not 
understand the difficulties which have to be solved, write to 
Hilary of Poictiers, exiled in Phrygia, and ask him to ex- 
plain to them exactly what is the belief of the Easterns on 
the divinity of the Son of God, and what is the meaning of 
so many expositions of belief issued by them since ‘th 
Council of Nice. In reply Hilary sends them his T’reatise 
on Synods, which he had just composed on the occasion. 
The bishops of the western’ provinces assemble at Rimini. 
Out of about four hundred, eighty hold for Arianism 
they, the interpreters of the imperial will, request the 
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other Fathers refuse, saying that, they are not come to 
subscribe this new symbol, that of Nice satisfying them, 
‘but to pronounce anathema on the enemies of the latter. 
‘The Arians, resolved to maintain the belief of Sirmium, 
the Council condemns as heretics Ursatius, Valens, Germi- 
nius, Auxentius, Caius, and Demophilus. It then sends to 
Constance twenty deputies, with letters explanatory of its 
resolution. At first, the emperor refuses to receive the 
envoys, and under different pretexts creates delay, while 
writing to the Fathers to expect his answer at Rimini. 
The delegates, however, desire to return. Matters come to 
the point that the bishops, with few exceptions, consent, - 
being weary of war, to report the sentence rendered against 
Ursatius and the rest, and to give their assent to the for- 
mulary of Sirmium. 

On their part the Eastern bishops meet together in 
Seleucia to the number of 600 ; they sit in the presence of 
Leonas, questor of the palace. In that assembly only some 
bishops are in favour of Consubstantialism, of which there 
is scarcely any question. The rest divide into two principal 

parts ; that of the Anomeans or pure Arians, and that of 
' the Semi-Arians. The first, which has for its head Acatius 
of Cesarea, comprises about 40 bishops ; Basil of Ancyra is 
at the head of the second. The Acatians openly attack the 
Council of Nice, whose decisions they wish to abrogate, in 
order to decide afresh on all the questions. The rest 
criticise the decisions of that Council only in the word con- 
substantial, which, by reason of its obscurity, seems sus- 
picious and dangerous to a great number of persons. After 
many contests and debates Leonas at last breaks up the 
assembly and refuses to be present at fresh sittings, declar- 
ing that he was sent to take part in a synod which was 
in concord, and not a meeting of dissentients, and that 
without him they might go and prate at their ease in the 
Church. Acatius and his partisans, strengthened by this 
reply, abstain from the Council. The Semi-Arians assemble 
and depose Acatius, Eudoxus, George, Patrophelus, and 
several others of the same opinion. They send to Con- 
stantinople, whither the Emperor has returned, ten of 
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their body to give him an account of their decision. But 
the Acatians have got the start of them, and on their arrival 
the Semi-Arians find Constans predisposed in favour of 
their adversaries. To defeat these mancuvres, they put into 
his hand a document that had emanated from the Acatians, 
and filled with blasphemies against the Son in the trini- 
tarian point of view. Aitius, acknowledging himself its 
author is juridically condemned and then banished by 
Constans. | 

Meanwhile the deputies of the Council of Rimini, at the 
head of whom are Uratius and Valens, bring the resolutions 
adopted by that Council. The Acatians hasten to join | 
them and to accept their formula in which the words | 
consubstantial and similar in substance are not found. 
The deputies of the Semi-Arians, on the contrary, protest 
that the word substance ought not to be rejected. But the 
Emperor commands the bishops to consent to the formula of 
Rimini, and after a long conference with the Semi-Arians, — 
he obtains their adhesion. The Acatians, having regained | 
favour by their prompt acceptance of this formula, gather — 
together at Constantinople a Council of fifty bishops (360), © 
with a view of destroying what was done at Seleucia. The 
first act of this assembly is to confirm the creed of Rimini; 
it then deposes Aetius from the diaconate, in order to 
please the Emperor ; finally it condemns the adversaries of 
the Acatians, not for an error of doctrine, but under the — 
supposed pretext of breaches of discipline and morals. — 
Among the bishops thus deposed was Macedonius of Con-_ 
stantinople, who had incurred disgrace with the Emperor, — 
and Basil of Ancyra, who was regarded as the head of the _ 
Semi-Arians. The imperial authority confirms its de-_ 
cisions and banishes the condemned bishops; Eudoxus 
of Antioch is promoted to the see of Constanti-. 
nople. At Cyzicum Eleusius is replaced by Eunomius, 
disciple of Aetius. But Eunomius, not being able to 
conceal the pure Arianism which he professes like his _ 
master, is soon denounced to the Emperor and deposed 
by his own party, who finds itself obliged to sacrifice him. 
He then separates from the other Arians, and forming a 
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‘distinct sect, he retires into Cappadocia, his native land, 
where he ordains bishops and priests notwithstanding his 
own deposition. The Council of Constantinople having 
‘sent all over the empire the formula of Rimini, with the 
Emperor's command to banish those who refused to sub- 
scribe to it, a real persecution of the Churches ensues. 
Nearly all the bishops yield to the times, and resign them- 
selves to giving their signature. Nevertheless the per- 
secution seems not to have reached the bishops of Gaul, 
who were protected by Julian, proclaimed Augustus at 
Paris in the year 360. Euzoius, one of the first disciples 
of Arius, is instituted bishop of Antioch by order of Con- 
stans (361). The pure Arians or Acatians assemble in 
that city in small numbers. Deserting the formula of Rimini, 
they proclaim their own doctrine, that is, that the Son is 
unlike the father in substance and in will, and that he was 
formed from nothing. The partisans of Aetius in Antioch 
adhere to that opinion which their head had published the 
first after Arius. The new dissidents receive the 
names of Anomeens (dvowog unlike) and of exoncontians 
(2& ox vey out of nothing, of what is not). Among these 
controversies in regard to the Father and the Son it was 
natural that the question should arise what is the Holy 
Spirit? on whose nature the Council of Nice had said 
nothing. What was to be thought and said of this third 
person of the trinity ? Was he, like the Son, either con- 
substantial or like the Father? Was he their equal or their 
inferior? created or increate? On these points it seemed 
likely that each party would profess an opinion analogous to 
that which it held as to the Father and as to the Son. Thus 
the pure Arians would depart least from the anti- 
trinitarian party ; the Semi-Arians would consult Origen 
and Plato; the Consubstantialists would tend to a veri- 
table assimilation of the Holy Spirit to the two other 
members of the Trinity. 

It was after the Council of Constantinople of the year 
360 that the question of the Holy Spirit began to be pub- 
licly put. Macedonius, deposed by that council, maintains 
himself in regard to the Son, in the Semi-Arianism which 
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proceeds from Origen and the ancient fathers, and in regard 
to the Holy Spirit, he publishes an opinion drawn from the 
same sources. He was the first to declare that the Holy 
Spirit is a divine force spread through the universe, and not 
a person distinct from the Father and the Son, that he is 
their minister, and was created as the angels who neverthe- 
less are much inferior to him. This opinion is followed by 
Eleusius and the other Semi-Arians who are thenceforward 
designated under the name of Macedonians, It reckons 
many adherents in Constantinople, as well as in Thrace, 
Bithynia, the Hellespont and the neighbouring provinces, 
They are also called pneumatomachs (assailants of the Spirit). 
The partisans of Consubstantionalism in their turn’embrace 
on the Holy Spirit a doctrine conformed to that which they 
profess on the Father, and the Son. They make of the 
third person of the Trinity a person consubstantial with the 
two others. Basil, called the great, makes a distinction in his 
struggle against the pneumatomachs. The death of Con 
stans, which took place in 361, brings an unexpected re= 
turn in religious affairs. Hellenism regains authority in the 
person of Julian who attempts to revive it with the help of 
the neo-Platonic philosophy. . 
This philosophy, as we have seen, was not at first hostile 
to Christianity. Ammonius passed for a disciple of the 
Gospel. Plotinus limited himself to combatting the doc- 
trines of Gnosticism. His successors showed themselves 
less well disposed. Porphyry engages against the Christian 
religion in a struggle which prolongs itself, in a more or less 
active state, until the close of the schools of philosophy. 
Assyrian by birth, he had at an early day removed into 
Hellenic lands. After studying under Longinus at Athens, 
he in 254 comes to Rome, where he is the most faithful dis- 
ciple of Plotinus. On the death of the latter he takes the 
direction of the Neo-Platonician school, which contained a 
great number of learners. He then retires into Sicily an¢ 
writes against the Christians a work in fifteen books, th 
popularity of which is immense. Several Fathers combatte¢ 
the work ; the Christian emperor took pains to suppress i 
afterwards ; ; at present there remain of it only divers fra 
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Bicnts preserved in the refutations of the fathers. Porphyry 
dies under the reign of Diocletian. After the example of 
- Plotinus he has recourse to the allegorical interpretation in 
order to defend the Hellenic myths ; but in the fragments 
which still subsist we do not see reasons to think that he 
conceived an entire system for the explanation of mythology. 
Porphyry is free from the superstition and theurgy of the 
popular worship ; he keeps his feet on the ground of philo- 
sophy. With him religion consists in the practice of virtue 
and good works. None the less he makes himself the de- 
fender of the Hellenic civilisation and the ardent adversary 
of the new religion. He knew Hebrew and was familiar 
with the Jewish and Chaldean doctrines. The Old Testa- 
ment is specially the object of his attacks ; it is by sapping 
that basis that he attempts to overthrow Christianity which 
rests on it. 

The hostility of Porphyry is the less easily explained at 
first because at that epoch metaphysical doctrines were pretty 
nearly the same on both sides. The conceptions of Origen, 
then received without dispute, in the trinitarian church, 
come from Platonism. The Christian Trinity, not yet com- 
pleted, tends to confound itself with that of the neo-platon- 
icians. The point of divergence between the two systems 
lies in this that, according to Porphyry the Christians 
mingle the Greek philosophy with foreign fables ; while the 
neo-platonicians endeavour to innoculate it with Hellenism, 
in order to reform it and maintain with it the Greco-Roman 
civilisation. At the time when Porphyry flourished (270-304) 
Christianity underwent rapid extension ; it was predominant 
in the ancient provinces of the Greek empire. The danger 
which ancient society ran was apparent to all eyes. Of 
course the philosophers tried to save it, and with it the 
philosophy which was connected with it by intimate bonds. 
Hellenism had not yet ceased to be the religion of princes. 
Diocletian and Galerius had even commenced in Porphyry’s 
last years, their sanguinary persecution of the new worship. 

At a later day the scene changes, the emperors themselves 
proclaim the victory of the persecuted by ceasing to as- 
sail them. Constantine puts Christianity on the throne. 
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. The civil power withdraws its support from the ancient re- 
ligion, and begins to take against it measures which end i 
a final interdiction of it. Who will sustain the struggle in 
its favour? The priests of Polytheism are scattered without 
any bond among them, without a common organisation. The 
emperor, who was the chief of that worship, has put himself 
at the head of its enemies. Philosophy, the belief of en- 
lightened men among the Gentiles, feels itself threatened and 
called upon to take in hand the cause of Hellenism. The 
philosopher becomes a priest and receives initiation. He 
carries to the temple his enthusiasm and gives himself up to 
the practices of the ancient worship which he attempts to 
revive and to purify by an allegorical interpretation. 

Jamblicus, a disciple and successor of Porphyry, lived in 
the first third of the fourth century. He is the first 
Alexandrine who left pure speculation to yield himself to 
theurgy. He unites the neo-platonician mysticism with the 
popular superstitions, and supports himself on the authority 
of the books of Hermes. In his treatise on Mysteries, 
he distinguishes different orders of intelligence — gods, 
devils, heroes, and souls, ail of whom emanate from the 
supreme unity ; he describes in detail the different classes of 
angels ; he believes in divine apparitions and determines 
their conditions. Divination in his eyes is an intimate 
communication with the divine being ; it is born of con- 
templation and enthusiasm. Theurgy, the only worship 
that pleases the gods, consists in the practice of certain 
mysterious acts, in virtue of certain symbols which draw to 
us the divine substances. It is a science which has nothing 
in common with physical nature. All religious ceremonies 
have a sense and an object. Nevertheless Jamblicus re- 
jects the worship of idols as vain superstition ; he equally 
condemns the operations of magic. | 

This new direction of the school of Alexandria continues 
after his death. Among its numerous disciples, Edesius, 
his successor, is distinguished. He becomes the master o 
Eusebius of Myndes and of Priscus of Molossia, both o 
whom reject magic and theurgy ; as well as of Maximu 
of Ephesus and of Chrysanthes of Sardis who admit the 
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The two last are priests convinced of the truth of the myths 
and the mysteries, as well as the efficacy of the practices, 
They have for disciples Eunapius of Sardis and the Emperor 
Julian. At the same time lived Sallust, who was consul 
‘in the year 363, and who is regarded as the author of the 
treatise on the Gods and the World, a complete system of 
mythological interpretation. Julian, born in 332, was not 
‘more than eight years old when his father Julius Constan- 
tius is killed in a revolt of soldiers, in which he himself 
runs the same danger of his life as Gallus his elder brother. 
Both of them are banished to Marcellum not far from 
Cesarea in-Cappadocia. Constantius having grown milder 
in his feeling in regard to them, Gallus goes into Ionia and 
frequents the schools of Ephesus. Julian, now a young 
man, is instructed in literature in Constantinople. He goes 
to the Basilica where the schools are, accompanied by his 
tutor and very simply attired. His remarkable progress 
gaining for him popular favour, the emperor feels umbrage 
and sends him to Nicomedia, with an express prohibition 
to attend the school of the Sophist Libanius, who observed 
the worship of the Gentiles. Julian purchases of the 
Sophists orations and reads them with ardour. The eleva- 
tion of Gallus to the rank of Cesar procures for his young 
brother a little more liberty in his actions (351). He sees 
at Pergamus Edesius, then the most illustrious of the neo- 
platonicians, receives from him lessons in philosophy, and 
puts himself into connection with two of his disciples, 
Husebius and Chrysanthes. He is then drawn to Ephesus 
by the reputation of Maximus, who gives himself up to all 
the operations of theurgy. That philosopher, aided by 
Chrysanthes, initiates Julian into the secrets of their 
mysterious science. The emperor informed of the fact, 
Julian, to turn away suspicions, has his head shaved and 
affects the exterior of the monastic life ; he even discharges 
the functions of reader in the Church of Nicomedia. None 
the less does he continue in secrecy the studies of which he 
is fond. At the bloody death of his brother he becomes 
| Suspected, and guards are put round his person (354). He 

is sent to Como, near Milan, which he quits, after a short 
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residence there, to go into Greece for the cultivation of hi 
mind. There he wears the costume of the philosophers, an 
does not cease to render secret worship to the divinities o 
Hellenism. He obtains initiation into the mysteries o 
Eleusis. Recalled by the emperor into Italy, he leaves 
Athens with regret, placing himself under the protection o 
Minerva (355). At Milan he is made to lay aside the 
beard and the cloak of philosophy. Constantius proclai 
him Cesar, gives him in marriage his sister Helena, and 
sends him to combat the barbarians that infest Gaul. 
Julian, after several victories, drives them entirely out o 
the territory of the empire. During his stay in Gaul he 
does not cease to worship in the shades the Hellenic gods, 
His nights are divided into three parts, one for sleep, the 
other for public business, the last for the muses. He rises 
in the middle of the night, and before applying to his work, 
addresses a prayer to Mercury (Hermes) whom certain 
theological doctrines, says Ammeanus Marcellinus, repre- 
sent as the primary thought of the universe, the principle 
of all intelligence. In the year 360, Julian is declared 
emperor by the army. Civil war is buat to break out 
when the death of Constantius leaves his competitor in 
possession of the whole empire. Then being free, Julian’ 
openly professes polytheism, he takes the title of Supreme 
Pontiff, and by precise and formal decrees, orders the 
temples to be opened there, where they have heen closed, 
and victims to be immolated to the gods. He sends for 
the bishops that are divided in opinion, as well as the heads” 
of the different sects, and mildly intimates to them that 
they are to put an end to the discords, and that each shall’ 
observe his religion freely and without fear. He remains 
firm on this point in the thought that the dissensions of the’ 
Christians increasing with their liberty, there will be no 
reason in future to fear at all a people united in the same 
sentiments. ‘He knew by experience,” says Ammianus, 
‘ that most Christians are worse than wild beasts in regard 
to one another.” . 

Under the favour of this liberty the banished return from 
exile, among others, Meletius of Antioch, a ! 
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Poictiers, Eusebius of Verceil, Lucifer of Cagliari, partizans 
of consubstantialism. The two last, who had been banished 
into the Thebaid, remain sometime in Egypt and in Syria 
before returning into their dioceses. Among the Arians, 
Aetius is recalled and loaded with favours, because he had 
been a friend of Cesar Gallus. The unitarian Photinus 
equally returns to his church ; Julian congratulates him on 
not believing in the deity of Jesus Christ. But the new 
decrees profit, specially the consubstantialists, who were 
persecuted under Constans. The emperor does not limit 
himself to the recall of the exiles ; he also redresses certain 
vexations of one party against another; thus Eleusius of 
Cyzicum is compelled to rebuild the Church of the Novatians 
which he had beaten down. No rigour is any longer 
exercised against the Donatists in the African provinces ; 
they recover their churches and see the bishops return who 
had been banished by the Emperor Constantius. 

Julian, without persecuting the Christians, does not con- 
sider himself bound in regard to them to any except the 
duties of strict justice. His favours are reserved for others. 
He suppresses the pensions, gifts, and privileges which Con- 
stantine and his sons had granted to the ministers of the 
new religion. He gives a preference to the Gentiles for 
public offices ; he even goes so far as to forbid the. Chris- 
tians to teach grammar and rhetoric. We have less reason 
for throwing on him divers excesses which accompany every 
re-action. Certain governors went further than the prince 
could wish, popular passions were for the Christians occa- 
sions of evils which sometimes they drew on themselves by 
their imprudence ; we ought not to consider as martyrs 
men legally condemned for having thrown down altars, 
overturned idols, or committed some other violent act of 
religious intolerance. 

While guarding himself against ee Julian does not 
the less take an active part in the struggle of the two reli- 
gions. He openly discharges the Sisctions of supreme Pon- 
tiff He repairs the losses which the old worship had 
suffered under his predecessors. The temples are restored, 
those which had been demolished rise again. The height 
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of the Nile is reported in the temple of Serapis. He 
establishes the honours and the salaries of the priests o 
Hellenism. The philosophers surround him ; he leads ¢ 
philosophic life in their midst. Maximus is welcomed int 
his court with the greatest honours. Priscus comes in his 
turn ; but Chrysanthes persists in not quitting his province, 
Not satisfied with reinstating the sacrifices, the divinations 
and the divers practices of the ancient religion, Julian doe 
his best to introduce into it a moral and philosophies 
reform. He requires of the priests that they shall give a 
example of gravity and purity of life, that living truly good 
men, they abstain from all that is vile and shameful. The 
study of serious history and sound philosophy is recom 
mended to them, as well as the singing of hymns, frequen 
prayers, charity toward strangers and the poor, whom Juliar 
orders to be supported in imitation of the Jews and the 
Christians. He proposes to imitate some of the institutions 
in use among the latter, to introduce into the temples of the 
Gentiles the furniture and the order seen in the churches 
steps, pulpits, readers and teachers, to set forth and explain 
the doctrines of Hellenism, prayers on certain days and at 
certain hours. His religion was also to have monasteries 
for such men and women as should wish to give themselves 
up to philosophy, houses for the reception of foreigners and 
the indigent. He bestows funds to contribute to the cost 
of these various establishments. But Julian dees not fine 
+» most of his fellow religionists the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which he himself is animated ; the multitude under 
stands nothing of the philosophic interpretations given 
the ancient worship ; the others live ina kind of religious 
‘ndifference which is little fit for struggling against th 
ardent proselytism of the Christians. In the midst o 
his cares on behalf of public worship, the emperor doe 
not lose from view the public interests in general. He 
specially desirous of resuming the war against the Persians 
to avenge the continual reverses which the Romans has 
suffered under the reign of Constans. With this desig 
he betakes himself to Antioch in July 392, and remai 
there until the spring of the following year, attending to 
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resto for a new expedition. Differently from other 
ies of Syria, where Polytheism had resumed its ascend- 
aney, Antioch, a Greek city, counted a great number of 
Christians. Julian repels them by his superstitious prac- 
ices ; railing breaks forth on all sides ; people laugh at his 
exterior, his numerous sacrifices, his theurgic operations. 
He on his part contracts an aversion for the city, and to 
revenge himself writes the Misopogon (Beard or Philosophy 
Hater) a biting satire on the inhabitants of Antioch. 

At the same time, Artemius, ex-governor of Egypt, 
suffers capital punishment. The citizens of Alexandria, 
according to Ammianus, allege against him overwhelming 
accusations ; the Christians make him into a martyr. At 
the news of his death, the Alexandrines, who had believed 
in his return, rise against George, the Arian bishop, of 
whom they had had reason to complain under the preceding 
reign. The Gentiles reproach him principally for menaces 
ttered against the magnificent temple of Serapis. The 
agitated multitude seized him and tore him in pieces, with- 
out any one’s coming to his defence, for he was not less 
odious to the Athanasians than to the polytheists. Julian, 
ndignant, at first resolves to punish the murderers ; but 
overcome by his circle, he restricts himself to protesting in an 
edict, threatening with death whoever in future should be 
guilty of any crime against justice and the laws. Athan- 
asius, fearing George’s power, had till then remained in the 
place of his exile. The death of his adversary allows him 
to return, after seven years of absence. He makes a solemn 
entry into Alexandria. His partizans drive the Arians 
from all the churches; they, on their part, reduced to 
assembling in private houses, choose for their bishop a 
priest, Lucius by name. In order to deliberate on the 
aifairs of religion, Alexander convokes at Alexandria a not 
numerous council, at which are present Eusebius of Verceil 
and two deacons sent by Lucifer, who was then at Antioch. 
In this assembly it is decided that the lapsed who should 
ceturn to the faith should be pardoned, with this distinction, 
10wever, that if they had been among the leaders or pro- 
moters of Arianism, they should be deprived of their reli- 
Il. , Cc 
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gious functions, and reduced to the state of laymen, whil 
if they had only yielded to necessity and violence, the 
should be restored to their ministry ; but both should b 
admitted only on condition that they should abjure tl 
Arian dogmas, and condemn those who say that the Hol 
Spirit is a creature, as well as all the other dissidents, ol 
and new. | 
This resolution was formed with a view to pacificatio 
To reply to the scruples of those who were disinclined t 
use the words substance and hypostasis, which are n¢ 
found in Scripture, the council goes so far as to say that ib1 
not proper to employ them in speaking of God, unless ye 
have to refute the Sabellians. Doubtless the necessity we 
felt of union among Christians with a view to a new struggl 
with Polytheism. According to Gregory Naziance, Athan 
asius, on his return, applies himself to the task of pacifyi a 
men’s minds, of bringing back his adversaries, of solacim 
the oppressed without distinction of sect, and of reunitin: 
those who had wandered from the right path. He preaches 
freely, and does honour to the doctrine of the consubstantial 
Trinity. “At the same time, he gives laws to the world 
at large, and attracts all spirits. He sends letters to these, 
calls those to his side, instructs some who come to him @ 
their own accord ; all he tries to inspire with an arde A 
love of the law, which seems to him sufficient of itself te 
bring men to God.” . 4% 
Lucifer shows a disposition much less conciliatory. 
had gone to Antioch in order to bring about the reunion @ 
those who held for consubstantialism ; his rigidity produce 
a contrary effect. He does not pardon Meletius, wht 
returns from exile, his former relations with the Arians 
instead of grouping every one around that bishop, 
ordains another Paulinus. This step revives the schis 
between the Meletians and the Eustathians. Eusebius — 
Verceil disapproves the new ordination; Lucifer in 
turn, rejecting the decisions of the Council of Alexandr 
refuses to receive the lapsed, and separates from those v 
do not act as he does, that is from the generality of © 
Churches. A new schism, similar to those of the Novati: 
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and the Donatists is the result. His followers, few in 
- number, receive the name of Luciferians ; they are found 
_ principally in Spain and Sardinia. However, Athanasius 
does not remain long in Alexandria. The pagans complain 
. to Julian of his conduct, and characterise him as a disturber 
of the public peace, as the most dangerous enemy of their 
religion. The Emperor expels him, saying in his letter 
that Athanasius, banished by several decrees, ought not to 
have re-entered his house until he was recalled hy another 
decree, and that in formerly allowing the exiled Galileans 
to return into their country, he did not authorise them to 
take possession of their churches. The Christians of Alex- 
andria write to him in favour of Athanasius ; the Emperor 
replies to them that they should agree one with another if 
they wish to persist in their superstition, but they were not 
to ask for that bishop. “There are,” he adds, “a great 
number of his disciples, among whom they may choose one 
to explain the scriptures to them; as to Athanasius, he is a 
cunning person, a poor creature, who, mixing himself up 
with everything, has already run the risk of his life. He 
banishes Athanasius for fear he should again disturb the 
public peace. Athanasius is compelled to hide himself until 
the Emperor’s death. In the spring of 363 Julian enters 
on his expedition against the Persians. Before setting out, 
he gave an order for rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem in 
order to procure for the Jews the means of immolating 
victims, and perhaps also to falsify the prophecies according 
to which that temple was never to be reconstructed ; but 
‘the death of the Emperor, which took place shortly after, 
caused the work to be given up, and no one has attempted 
it since. In regard to the prodigies to which the discon- 
tinuance has been ascribed, they never existed except in the 
credulous spirit of men of the period, both Christians and 
Gentiles. 
__ The Emperor perishes in Persia, struck by an unknown 
hand. When he was brought into his tent “he pro- 
nounced,” says Ammianus, “a discourse imprinted with a 
thoroughly philosophic resignation,” then, after making his 
will and reproving those who wept around him, he had a 
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conversation on the nature of the soul with the philo- 
sophers Maximus and Priscus, who had followed him in 
his expedition. He was thirty-one years of age (26th 
June 363). a 

Whatever opinion we may form of the attempt of Julian 
to restore Hellenism, we cannot deny his entire good faith. 
He was led to it by a philosophic and religious fervour 
which is explained at once by his education, his youth, and 
the nature of his genius. His adversaries themselves bear 
testimony to the purity of his morals, as well as the mild- 
ness of his character. He carefully cultivated all the 
virtues taught by philosophy. His talents as a writer, a 
statesman, and a general promised one of the greatest 
princes that have thrown lustre on the Roman Empire. 
Jovian, whom the army elected in his place, makes a dis- 
creditable peace, and hastens to regain Antioch, He 
restores to the Churches the liberalities suppressed by 
Julian. The bishops, mute for some time, soon renew the 
disputable questions on doctrine. Each party tries to gain 
over the Emperor. Jovian, calling them back to concord, © 
declares that he shall trouble no one on account of his” 
creed, whatever it is, but that he shall honour most those~ 
who shall study to re-establish peace in the Church. He | 
shows favour to Athanasius who, on Julian’s death, hastens” 
to return to Alexandria. Jovian dying in Bithynia (10th” 
Feb. 364), Valentinian is proclaimed by the ary. The 
new emperor associates with himself in power his brother 
Valens, to whom he assigns the Hast as his share, re- 
serving the West for himself. From the commencement of 
their reign several laws are passed in favour of Christianity, 
They forbid the pagans to practise nightly sacrifices and 
magical ceremonies, while permitting them to worship the 
gods according to ancient usages, but without additions. 

The two princes separate in 365. Valentinian resides in 
Milan, Valens in Constantinople. The former holds with 
the West for consubstantialism, while tolerating the opposit 
opinion. The latter, in the East, favours the Arians an¢ 
persecutes their adversaries. The Macedonians or Semi 
Arians, assembling at Lampsacus, confirm the doctrine @ 
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the Council of Antioch of the dedication, condemn that of 
Rimini, and approve the deposition of the bishops of the 
party of Acatius and Eudoxus. The civil war, raised by 
Procopius, suspends the revenge of the latter and gives for 
some time the upper hand to the Semi-Arians. The dogma 
of Macedonius on the Holy Spirit, little known before, is 
then brought into greater prominence ; it is held in honour 
specially on the borders of the Hellespont. After the death 
of Procopius, Valens, whom Eudoxus of Constantinople has 
gained over, pronounces for the pure Arians, and gives 
them the churches of their antagonists. The Semi-Arian 
bishops are exiled, all the adherents to Consubstantialism, 
comprising the Novatians, are driven from the capital. The 
Macedonians then determine to recur to Valentinian and 
Liberius of Rome, rather than to communicate with 
Eudoxus and Valens. They send three deputies into Italy. 
These cannot have an interview with Valentinian, who 
is carrying.on war in Gaul; but Liberius, after receiving 
their written adhesion to the Nicene creed, admits them to 
his communion and gives them letters for the Consubstan- 
tialists in the East. On the return of these deputies it is 
agreed by common accord to assemble at Tarsus to confirm 
the creed of Nice and to effect the definitive union of the 
Macedonians. This assembly is interdicted by an order 
from Valens. 

A short time afterwards that prince commands the gover- 
nors to drive away the bishops, who, deposed under Con- 
stance, resumed possession of their churches in the time of 
Julian. Then the prefect of Egypt prepares to dispossess 
Athanasius. The disciples of his Communion interpose, 
asserting that he was not restored but persecuted by Julian ; 
that it was Jovian who gave him back his see. The people 
rise in insurrection and the governor pretends to yield. 
Some days after, he suddenly, during the night, makes his 
way into the church where Athanasius dwells. Fruitless 
searches are made, foreseeing the attempt the bishop had the 
previous evening withdrawn into his father’s sepulchre ; there 
he conceals himself during four months. At the end of 
that time Valens recalls him, whether from fear of some 
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movement or in order not to commit himself with Valen- 
tinian and the Westerns to whom the bishop of Alexandria 
might have appealed, as he had done under the reign of 
Constance and Constans. Notwithstanding the persecution — 
which rages in other places, Athanasius governs his church 
in peace until the time of his death. i" 
Eudoxus of Constantinople, having died in the year 370, 
the Arians appoint Demophilus his successor. Evagrius is 
nominated by the Consubstantialists ; but he is sent into — 
exile by the emperor, and the Arians take occasion to vex 
their adversaries. A war against the Persians takes Valens 
to Antioch. In traversing Asia Minor he persecutes all — 
that are not Arian. Basil, then priest and shortly after 
bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, opposes him, and succeeds in 
preserving the Consubstantialist Church of the country. ~ 
At Antioch Meletius and his church are exposed to the im- 
perial rigours ; Paulinus is not disquieted doubtless because ~ 
of the small number of his adherents. Y 
About the same time a great number of philosophers are ~ 
given up to capital punishment. Some of them, cherishing © 
a chimerical hope, had had recourse to divination in order to — 
learn who would be Valens’ successor. Their wishes incline — 
to a Pagan named Theodore, a man of distinction. In the © 
magical operation, a ring mysteriously prepared, having, it — 
is said, indicated the first four letters of his name. They — 
persuade themselves that Theodore will soon be the master © 
of the empire. Valens seeing in this an attempt at high — 
treason secures Theodore and his fellow magicians ; one ~ 
perishes by the sword, the others by fire ; the most illus- ~ 
trious philosophers are given into the hands of executioners, j 
among others Maximus, the teacher and friend of Julian. © 
All who wear the philosopher’s cloak whether they are © 
philosophers or not, suffer cruelties. However the persecu- ~ 
tion continues against the Christians who do not hold the 
official belief. They are harrassed with deposition and — 
exile. The pure Arians are put into the possession of the 
churches. Egypt had remained in peace during the life of 
Athanasius. After his death things took a different course 
(373). Peter, his successor, is expelled by the Arians who 
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are supported by the civil power. Lucius returns to Alex- 
andria. The partisans of Consubstantialism in that city are 
persecuted. Peter retires to Rome. Basil of Cappadocia 
js exposed to threats of all kinds. Valens himself repairs 
to Cesarea and endeavours to get him to communicate with 
the Arians. From respect for his knowledge and virtue he 
dares not remove him from his church ; but he divides Cap- 
padocia into two provines ; Cesarea remains the metropolis 
of the first ; Tyana is put at the head of the second. Basil, 
as a consequence of this division, creates several new 
bishoprics, one, among others, in the town of Sasima, situ- 
ated on the confines of the two provinces. He calls to the 
government of that church his friend Gregory Naziance ; but 
the opposition of the metropolitan of Tyana prevents the 
installation of the new bishop. | 
While these things are taking place in the east the west- 
ern church remains exempt from troubles. Valentinian 
leaves full liberty to all the sects. The bishops are main- 
tained in their functions without regard to religious opinions. 
The greater number, who had adhered under compulsion to 
the Council of Rimini, eagerly return to the Council of Nice. 
Milan, where the emperor resides, has for the head of its 
church Auxentius, ordained by the Arians, and partisan of 
the Council of Rimini. Eusebius of Verceil, and specially 
Hilary of Poictiers, take up the defence of Consubstantialism 
against him. Valentinian, who is satisfied with the profes- 
sion of the creed of Auxentius, orders Hilary to quit the 
city. The latter, after publishing a writing against Aux- 
entius, returns to Poictiers where he remains till his death 
(367). 

Liberius having died in 366, the election of his successor 
occasions a schism in Rome. One party chooses Damasus, 
priest of the Roman Church (366-84). Ursinus, a deacon 
of the same church, is elected by another party. Civil war 
‘bursts out. The prefect, unable to restore peace, is com- 
pelled to retire into a suburb. Fighting takes place in a 
church ; thirty-seven persons are killed. Ammianus ex- 
plains the animosity of the competitors by the brilliant ad- 
vantages which, in that city, attach to the Episcopal dignity. 
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“Those who obtain it,” he says, “ are enriched by the ob 
lations of matrons, and appear in public carried on chariots 
and splendidly attired ; the profusion of their festivities sur: 
passes that of royal tables.” Accordingly an illustriou 
Pagan of that day repeated that he was ready to becom 
a Christian, provided they would make him bishop of Rome 
Damasus wins the emperor to his side, but this does not pw 
an end to the schism. Ursinus, driven away in 366, re: 
turns to Rome the following year. He is again expellee 
shortly after, and banished into Gaul. He is permitted te 
leave Gaul in 371, but on condition that he does not retu 
either to Rome or into the suburban districts. 
Auxentius of Milan dies in 374, The Consubstantialists 
and the Arians are divided in regard to the election of hi 
successor, A sedition breaks out which threatens universal 
confusion. Ambrosius, governor of the province, interposes 
in order to maintain peace. While he is addressing the 
two parties in the Church, all the people, by a spontaneous 
movement, choose him himself for bishop. He long a 
flees away, and conceals himself. An order from the 
emperor forces him to yield. He becomes one of the most 
illustrious chiefs of the Church. Valentinian, in dying, 
leaves two sons, issue of different mothers (375). Giratian 
the elder, had been associated in the empire as early as the 
year 367. Valentinian, the younger, is named Angell 
by the army immediately after the death of*his father, 
although scarcely four years old. In his share of the 
empire, be has Italy, Illyrium, and Africa; Gratian guards 
for him Gaul, Spain, and Brittany. By the death of hig 
brother Valens remains more free in his opposition to con= 
substantialism. The monks, zealous partisans of that 
dogma, are drawn from their cells and compelled to ca 
arms. About the same time Apollinaris, bishop of 
Laodicea, publishes a doctrine which is qualified as hetero= 
dox. He was a learned man who had been the friend of 
Athanasius and Basil. When the Emperor Julian forbad 
the disciples of Jesus to study profane letters, Apollinaris 
to supply the place of the poems of ancient Greece, com 
posed a number of works in verse on biblical subjects. H 
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“dls showed himself one of the great adversaries of 
Arianism. But in opposing it, he fell into another opinion 
-which is not less condemned by the Consubstantialist 
Church. He asserts that Jesus was not endowed with a 
‘human soul, the deity absorbing in him the intelligence 
(nous) which exists in other men ; he had only a sensitive 
‘soul. To Apollinaris other errors are attributed which 
seem consequences deduced by his adversaries rather than 
his personal opinions. He had a large number of disciples. 
But his system which seemed likely to prevail in the East, 
‘ended by falling gradually into discredit. After a reign of 
thirteen years, Valens perished, a victim of his imprudence 
-inintroducing the Goths into the Roman provinces. These 
people dwelt beyond the Danube, where they commanded 
several nations. The Huns, suddenly falling on their 
country, compel them to pass over the river. The Goths 
entreated Valens to receive them, promising him to serve 
them against his enemies. The emperor consents, and 
establishes them in Thrace. Under the influence of 
Ulphila, their bishop, they embrace Arianism, which pre- 
-vailed in those countries. But they did not long remain 
quiet. Far from rendering to Valens the services which 
they had promised, they rise in revolt in 377, pillage 
Thrace, and threaten Constantinople. Valens hurries to 
repel them. He is conquered, and perishes miserably. 
His two nephews remain possessed of the whole empire: 
By reason of the brother’s immaturity, Gratian alone exer- 
cises authority. Disapproving of the rigour of his uncle, he 
leaves everyone liberty in religious opinions. The exiles are 
recalled ; all the sects remain free to hold assemblies, except 
the Manicheans, the Photinians (Unitarians), and the 
Eunomians. None the less, Gratian himself remains a 
| Consubstantialist ; he is the first emperor that refused the 
| dignity of supreme pontiff of Roman Polytheism. The law 
passed in favour of the exiles allows Meletius to return to 
Antioch. The schism between his church and that of 
Paulinus subsisted still. The two parties, in order to put an 
end to it, agree that the bishop who died first should not 
have a successor. Six of the principal priests, Flavian 
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among the others, take an oath not to accept the Episcopate 
before each other's death. Under Valens the Arians 
occupy all the churches of the East, except that of 
Jerusalem. The Macedonians, persecuted by them, 
approached the Consubstantialists, as we have said, But 
liberty being restored to the various Trinitarian sects, some 
Macedonian bishops resume their churches, and assembling 
at Antioch in Caria, agree to return to their primitive 
opinion. Meanwhile the situation of the empire, assailed 
on all sides by the barbarians, induces Gratian to associate 
with the sovereign power Theodosius, a Spaniard, to whom 
he assigns the provinces which Valens had governed ; the 
West continues to obey Valentinian’s two sons. After 
some success obtained by the barbarians, Theodosius 
received instruction, and was baptised by the Bishop of 
Thessalonica, a partisan, like himself, of Consubstantialism 
(380). In his neophytic fervour, he orders the Nicene 
creed to be received in all the provinces of his dominions, 
Demophilus, Arian bishop of Constantinople, refusing to 
submit, is expelled from his See. The Consubstantialists | 
are replaced in possession of the churches of that city, 
which they have not occupied for forty years. Disperse bi 
under Valens, they had, after his death, invited Cea 
Naziance, who, without having the title of bishop, had 
succeeded, by his zeal and eloquence, in gathering a flock” 
around him. A schism soon came to threatensthem, as a- 
consequence of the enterprises of Maximus, who had been 
a cynic philosopher. Without Gregory’s knowledge, he had 
got himself consecrated bishop of Constantinople, 4 i 
irregular ordination doubtless, but one which does not 
cease to trouble the Church of the Consubstantialists, 
Theodosius forms the resolution of convoking an cecumenical 
council to confirm in the East the Council of Nice, to 
appease dissidences, and to choose a bishop for Constan= 
tinople. In the year 381, one hundred and fifty orienta 
bishops assemble in the. last-mentioned city. The empero 
had summoned to that council the Macedonians or Semi= 
Arians, in the hope of effecting a re-union. They come ii 
number thirty-six, mostly from the shores of the Helles 
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ont ; Eleusius of Cyzicum is at their head. In spite of the 
rgency of the other bishops, who remind them of the 
sputation to Liberius, and the long continuance of one 
nd the same communion, they reject Consubstantialism 
nd withdraw. The council annuls the ordination of 
Ma <imus, and following the emperor’ desire, names 
Gregory Naziance to the episcopate of Constantinople. 

_ The death of Meletius, which then takes place, appears to 
furnish an opportunity for terminating the schism of 
Ar tioch by recognising Paulinus as sole bishop. But as 
he is favoured by the Westerns, a kind of spirit of rivalry 
nduces the Fathers to choose Flavian to take the place of 
Meletius. 

_ Gregory of Naziance, whose election is contested by 
several, resigns his functions ; Nectarius succeeds him. 
he council then passes several laws touching belief and 
liscipline. 
_ Its first canon confirms and corroborates the doctrine of 
ice on the consubstantiality and eternity of the son. It 
nathematises the opinion of the Macedonians and the 
unomians, who, denying the deity of the Holy Spirit, 
maintain that he was created by the Son, that he is of 
nother substance and his inferior. At the same time it 
ondemns all the sects of Arianism—the Eudoxians, the 
Anomeans, the Semi-Arians, as well as the Sabellians, the 
ollowers of Marcellus of Ancyra and of Photinus, and 
inally the Apollinarists. The second canon, regulating the 
lerarchy, enjoins on the bishops not to meddle with 
hurches lying out of their dioceses, and not to mix and 
onfound the churches. The same canon, in acknowledging 
mn provincial councils, according to ancient right, all 
uthority for ecclesiastical affairs, implicitly abrogates the 
aculty of appealing to the Bishop of Rome, which, it was 
sserted, had been conceded by the Council of Sardica, a 
aculty which the Greek Church has never acknowledged. 
he third canon decrees that the Bishop of Constantinople 
hall have the prerogative of honour after the Bishop of 
“ since Constantinople is the new Rome. This is the 















i foundation of the power of the bishops of this latter 
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city. The bishopric of Byzantium depended at first < 
that of Heraclea, metropolis of Thrace. When Byzantiu 
had been transformed into Constantinople, numero 
privileges were accorded by the emperors to that ne 
capital. The decision of the council is a sequel of the 
kindness toward it. The only question was a prerogati 
of honour ; at a later day there will be added a jurisdi 
tion which, extending ceaselessly, will become the source 
constant rivalry between Rome and Constantinople, a1 
finally of the schism which will divide the Greek and Lat 
churches. 

The seventh canon determines the manner of receivil 
dissidents who return to the official church. The Ariar 
the Macedonians, the Sabbatarians, the Novatians. tl 
Quartodecimans, and the Appollinarists are required only 
renounce all heresy ; after which they receive unction 
a sign of the gift of the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, t 
Eunomians, who had received baptism by a single imme 
sion, the Montanists or Phrygians, the Sabellians, and ; 
other dissidents, especially those who came from Galati 
are admitted only with the formalities prescribed for th 
Pagans themselves. The council, in confirming the symk } 
of Nice, make some additions thereto, principally in wha 
concerns the incarnation of the Holy Spirit, on account 0 
the dissidence of the Apollinarists, the Macedonians, am 
others, which had been pronounced since the figst cecumeni 
council. 

The symbol of Constantinople, as ordinarily read in 
trinitarian churches, is conceived in these terms : 

“We believe in one sole God, the Father Almig 
creator of heaven and of earth, of all things visible and 
visible ; and in one sole Lord Jesus Christ, the sole Son 
God, and begotten by the Father, before all ages ; God 
God, light of light, true God of true God, begotten and 2 
made, consubstantial with the Father, by whom all thi 
were made; who for us men, and for our salvation, 
scended from heaven, and was incarnated by the E 
Spirit and the Virgin Mary, and became man. He 
crucified for us under Pontius Pilate ; he suffered and 
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uuried. The third day he rose from the dead, according to 
: Scriptures. He ascended into heaven, he sat down at 
he . hand of the Bather ; 3 he will come in glory to 


: Besed: from the Father, ae is worshipped and glorified 
with the Father and the Son, who spake by the prophets. 
e believe in one holy church, Catholic and apostolic. 
Ve confess one baptism for the remission of sins. We 
xxpect the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the future 
ge.” <A law of the 3d July 381, called forth by the coun- 
il, directs that all the churches shall be placed under the 
ushops who adhere to that symbol, and that the rest shall 
e driven away as heretics. Theodosius had already issued 
everal decrees against the dissident sects, and in particular, 
gainst the Manicheans, whom he had forbidden, under 
whatsoever name they might disguise themselves, to hold 
meetings, and to make gifts the one to the other, whether 
by hand or by will. In the year 382 he publishes a new 
aw, which inflicts death on them, and appoints inquisitors 
fo seek them out. This is the first appearance of officers 
who in later times play so dreadful a part in the annals of 
he Roman Church. In regard to the Pagans, a law dated 
December 380 forbids them to offer sacrifices by night or 
by day, under pain of proscription. But the interdiction 
loes not go beyond sacrifices ; their temples remain open, 
and they may meet in them freely. However, the decrees 
of Theodosius for the restoration of the churches to the Con- 
ubstantialists are not executed without serious disorders. 
he Arians, all powerful in many cities, withstand the im- 
erial commands. The prince is disquieted, and seeks 
jualifications. To open the way to some conciliation, he 
rings together at Constantinople the bishops of the prin- 
ipal trinitarian sects. Nectarius is at the head of the Con- 
substantialists, Demophilus of the Arians, Eunomius of the 
unomians, Eleusius of the Macedonians. Theodosius 
welcomes them all; but little time is needed to show him 
he futility of discussion. THe then requires every sect to 
ive him its profession of faith in writing, and. after a true 
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or pretended examination of these documents, he pronou n¢ 
in favour of the Consubstantialists. He no longer satisf 
himself with driving the dissidents from their church 
but he forbids the Arians, the Macedonians, and the Apol 
narists to assemble whether in private houses, or even” 
the country, and to ordain bishops, under pain of confis¢ 
tion of the houses of assembly, and banishment of f 
doctors and ministers. The Novatians, who believe — 
Consubstantialism, preserve the liberty of meeting togeth 
These different laws concerned only the Eastern empire. T. 
Council of Constantinople was well received as cecumeni¢ 
in all the Western provinces ; but Arianism having alm¢ 
entirely disappeared from those regions, the emperors w. 
governed them had no measures to take against it. 1 
Valentinian II. limits himself to issuing in 383 a deer 
against the Christians who become idolators, Jews, ¢ 
Manicheans, , 
Gratian, on his side, passes several laws which tend t 
the ruin of polytheism. He confiscates the lands of # 
temples, the revenues appropriated to the expenses of sact 
fices and pontiffs, the pensions of the Vestals, whos 
privileges he suppresses ; he even hands over to the publi 
treasury the legacies made to the temples, the pontiffs, ane 
the vestals. Under the reign of that prince, a perso 
named Mark, a native of Memphis, introduces into Spain 
doctrine which seems to have had much relatjonship witl 
that of the Manicheans. Priscillian, a noble and wealthy 
man, is imbued therewith, and tries to spread the notions ir 
the Spanish provinces. He draws over to himself severa 
bishops, among others Instantius andSalvian. With one com. 
mon accord they begin to form a sect whose members recei¥ 
the name of Priscillianists. A council held at Saragossa com 
demns that sect, and specially bishops Instantius al 
Salvian, as well as the laymen Priscillian and Elpidi 
Shortly after the two former, in order to strengthen t 
party, ordain Priscillian as bishop of Avila. These sectar 
are brought before the secular judges by Idacius, bishop 
Merida, and by Ithacus, bishop of Sassuba, charged with purs 
ing the execution of the decrees of the council of Saragossa. 
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-reseript from Gratian banishes the Priscillianists not from the — 
churches and the cities only, but also from all the countries, 
‘They dare not defend themselves at law ; their bishops 
yield of themselves ; fear disperses the ihn Instantius, 
‘Salvian, and Priscillian go to Rome to justify themselves in 
the eyes of Damasus (368), who refuses to receive them. At 
‘Milan, where Ambrose is not less opposed to them, they 
gain the master of the offices, and obtain from Gratian a 
rescript which commands their restoration to their Sees. 
Tnstantius and Priscillian (Salvian had died in Rome), re- 
turn without opposition ; and having obtained the favour 
of the pro-consul, they bring Tthacus before him as a dis- 
‘turber of the Christian population ; Ithacus flees in all 
haste into Gaul. The insurrection of Maximus and the 
death of Gratian soon change the face of things (383). 
Ithacus denounces Priscillian and his sect to the new 
emperor, whose power extends over Gaul, Spain, and 
Brittany. By an order from that prince they are conducted 
to Bordeaux to undergo trial by a council. There Instan- 
tius is declared unworthy of the Episcopate ; but Priscillian, 
without replying to the bishops, appeals to the emperor. 
All the accused appear at Treves before him. Idacus and 
Ithacus urge condemnation. Martin of Tours, who is in 
the neighbourhood, attempts to make them desist; he 
entreats Maximus not to shed blood ; it is a thing unheard 
of, he says, for the cause of the church to be subjected to 
‘a secular judge. At first the emperor accedes to his 
request ; but after the departure of Martin, he yields to the 
urgency of other bishops, and orders the accused to be con- 
demned to death. Priscillian and six of his adherents 
undergo capital punishment ; Instantius is banished into 
the Island of Syline ; several others are equally sent into 
exile. Priscillian’s death serves only to strengthen the sect 
who regard him as a martyr. The bodies of those who 
had been punished are sent into Spain and buried with 
great pomp. lIthacus obtains from the emperor an order 
for tribunes to be sent to seek out the Priscillianists and 
punish them with death and confiscation of their property. 
Public execration attaches to the persecutors. In the 
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sequel Ithacus is deposed ; Idacus of his own accord re 
nounces the Episcopate. Meanwhile Theodosius hac 
acknowledged Maximus in the quality of Augustus. Or 
the intercession of Ambrosius, Maximus gives up his inten: 
tion of marching into Italy against Valentinian II. The 
young prince was under the direction of Justina, his mother, 
who was in favour of Arianism. At the commencement 0 
the year 386 she gets a law published which allows partisans 
of the Council of Rimini to form assemblies, and appoints 
the penalty of death against those who shall attempt to 
oppose it. Ambrose finds himself exposed to the imperial 
persecutions. Nevertheless it is found necessary to have 
recourse to him again. He is again sent to Maximus te 
confirm the peace and to ask for the body of Gratian ; but 
the bishop of Milan returns without any success, Maximus 
passes the Alps and seizes Italy and Africa (387). Valen- 
tinian II. and his mother place themselves under the pro= 
tection of Theodosius, who takes in hand the cause of the 
young prince, while condemning his inclination in favour of 
Arianism. They, with common accord, address to the 
prefect of the Italian Pretorium a law which revokes the 
favours granted under the influence of Justina, and orders” 
the Arians to be driven out of all the cities (388). The 
troops of Maximus are twice beaten in Pannonia. He him= 
self is surprised in Aquilea and put to death. A rumour 
having spread in Constantinople that a reverse had been 
suffered by Theodosius, the Arians arose and sef fire to the 
house of bishop Nectarius. This sedition promptly pub 
down furnishes to the prince an occasion for revoking the 
orders that he had given in their favour. Eunomius & 
banished from Constantinople, and dies shortly after. ! 

After passing the winter at Milan, Theodosius goes t0 
Rome, from which he drives the Manicheans, who wer 
there in great number (389). A council assembled at th 
same time condemns different dogmas that were asserted b; 
an ex-monk named Jovinian. The principal heads of tha 
doctrine are these: those who have received baptism with fu 
faith cannot be ever overcome by the devil ; all those wh 
have preserved the grace of baptism will obtain the sai 
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reward in heaven; virgins have merit only by their works— 
any more than widows and wives ; there is no greater merit 
in abstaining from food than in making use of it with thanks- 
giving. He also asserted that Mary remained a virgin 
after her giving birth to Jesus ; Jesus had a fantastical body, 
as is held by the Manicheans. Some time after, a council 
at Chalcedon condemns Bonosus, bishop of Sardica, who 
published that Mary did not remain a virgin after the birth 
of Jesus, but that she had other children ; he maintained 
also that Jesus was a mere man. This opinion of Bonosus 
on Jesus and Mary, was nothing else than that of the 
apostles and the apostolic men. We have seen how Chris- 
totheism had succeeded in gaining predominance. In re- 
gard to Mary, the idea of her superhuman nature, which a 
very small sect professed at the time of the Council of Nice, 
continued to make its way, and divided men’s minds in 
certain regions. <A sect spread abroad in Arabia, and whose 
adherents were called antidicomarianites, held the opinion 
of Bonosus on the mother of Christ. At the same time, 
and in the same country, there existed sectaries of a totally 
opposite opinion. They make Mary a goddess, whom they 
honour as queen of heaven, while offering to her cakes 
(collyrides), whence they received the name of Collyridians. 
This sect, proceeding from Thrace and upper Scythia, ex- 
ended itself into the Arabian provinces. It was, perhaps, 
he same as that of the Mariamites of which we have spoken 
previously. Women specially were eager to adopt its be- 
liefs. They decorate a chariot, on which is a square seat, 
covered by cloths at a certain time of the year ; during 
several days, they offer a loaf consecrated to Mary, and each 
one takes a portion of it. This worship of which women 
are the priestesses, does not perpetuate itself in the same 
orm ; but the tendency of the semi-pagan populations to 
create a feminine divinity, does not receive less satisfaction ; 
efore a century is passed, the apotheosis of Mary com- 
nences in the official church. Theodosius, returning to 
Milan, sojourns there during two years, In that interval, 
is the sequel of a sedition, he orders the massacre of Thes- 
salonica, in which perish seven thousand victims, Am- 
II, D 
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brose forbids him entrance into the church during eigh 
years, and before receiving him, subjects him to publ 
penance. Theodosius, leaving the young Valentinian in 
Italy, returns to Constantinople (391). Up to this time 
he had satisfied himself with interdicting sacrifices on th 
part of the pagans, and with wathavising from their wor: 
ship imperial favours, without closing their temples or re 
straining their religious liberty. But at last persecutions 
begin. Hellenism is outlawed. In virtue of imperial re 
scripts, the bishops actively work for its ruin, especially iz 
' the oriental princes. Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria 
openly attacks the ancient religion. He urges the demolti 
tion of the temples, in making their superstitions a laugh 
ing stock. His acts call forth sedition. The heathen rus 
to arms; sanguinary conflicts take place in the streets 
The pagans, withdrawing into the temple of Serapis, as int 
a fortress, fall thence on their adversaries. At their head 
is a philosopher named Olympus, who excites them to di 
rather than abandon the laws of their ancestors. Refereneg 
is made to the emperor ; he commands the temples to be 
beaten down as being the cause of the sedition. The Gen- 
tiles are astounded. Many of them flee into different 
places. The temple of :Serapis is abandoned ; Olympus 
retires into Italy. The Christians break the image of 
Serapis into pieces ; the temple is demolished, and two 
churches rise on its ground. The other temples of Egypt 
are afterwards beaten down. ‘The bishops preside over the 
work of destruction. A law published in the year 39], 
addressed to the governors of Egypt, forbids all sacrificing, 
walking round the temples, visiting them, rendering any 
service to the gods. But despite the zeal of Theodosius, 
some celebrated temples are protected in the East by thi 
resistance of the population ; ; some remain standing im 
Arabia, in Palestine, in Phenicia, in Syria. In the west 
the ancient worship is still full of strength. The emperor 
had indeed made two laws against it, one dated 27th Fe 
391, addressed to the prefect of Rome, which forbids : 
persons to immolate victims, to visit the temples, to wo 
ship the idols ; the other the 11th of May following, sé 
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to the prefect of the pretorium of Italy and Illyrium, by 
ae the Christians who return to paganism are charac- 
terised as infamous. But after the departure of Theodosius 
for Constantinople, Valentinian II. is too weak to withstand 
the power of the Gentiles. There are many senators, as 
well as others, that defy the law, for instance, Symmachus, 
consul that same 391st year. The most dangerous of all is 
Arbogastes, a Frank by nation, who, placed at the head of 
armies, overrules or despises the will of the young emperor. 
While that prince was in Gaul, a letter from the senate 
requests of him the restoration of the privileges taken by 
Gratian from the temples of the idols. A positive refusal 
is the reply of Valentinian II. ; he remains unshaken by 
the urgency of the Gentiles aha surround his person. Ar- 
gobastes caused him to be strangled at Vienne (392), and 
proclaims as emperor a literary man named Eugenius, who 
believes in Auruspices and astrologers. Argobastes intends 
to exercise the power himself under the name of this new 
prince. Theodosius prepares to wage war in the west with- 
out ceasing to take steps against the idolatry and the dis- 
sidents of the oriental regions. A law of November 392, 
interdicts sacrifices to idols under pain of high treason, and 
publishes confiscations or heavy fines for simple offerings or 
acts of homage ; penalties are declared against the judges and 
magistrates who shall not denounce or punish the guilty. 
Two other laws of that same year decree confiscations and 
fines for ordaining priests in the dissident sects, and banish- 
ment against such as trouble the people by discussing official 
dogmas. At the same time, the dissidents ruin their cause 
themselves by their divisions. The Arians dispute whether 
God could be called a Father before the birth of the Son. 
Others reject the trinal form of baptism in order to give it 
in the name of the death of Jesus Christ. A priest named 
firius forms the sect of the Arians, who assimilate the 
bishop and the priest, repel prayers for the dead, as well as 
fasts and the observance of days. But Arianism, divided 
and persecuted, finds an asylum in the barbarous nations. 
The emperor Eugenius seeks a support in the ancient re- 
ligion, which is very powerful in Italy, and in the western 
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lands ; the liberty of their worship is restored to the Gen 
tiles ; the idols again stand on their pedestals ; the al 
of victory is re-established in Rome; their revenues ar 
restored to the temples ; the image of Hercules surmoun 
a military standard. Theodosius passes the Alps in 394 
After an alternative of successes and reverses, he finall 
remains conqueror owing to the defection of a:part of thi 
troops of Eugenius, who is given up and slain. Arbogast 
flees into the mountains and puts himself to death. Thi 
conqueror associates with himself his two sons in the empir 
The East is given to Arcadius, the West to Honorius, wh 
repairs to Italy. In vain does the emperor try to bring th 
senators of Rome over to the Christian faith. To the ex 
hortation which he addresses to them, they reply that the 
cannot renounce a religion under which their city has su 
sisted for 1200 years, to adopt another in which they ar 
required to believe without reasoning. The princes dis 
charge the public treasury from the cost of the sacrific 
and the other pagan ceremonies. Then the sacrifices cease; 
the festivals fall into neglect, the priests that serve the ido 
no longer officiate, and their temples are abandoned. The 
dosius dies at Milan at the commencement of the year 395, 
But his death makes no change in the measures taken again 
the idolators and the dissidents. Acadius prosecutes the 
destruction of the temples in the East. A law of the 
year 397 commands them to be demolished even in the rural 
districts. In the West, where idolatry is stronger, Honorius 
seems in attacking it, to respect certain susceptibilities. If 
he prohibits sacrifices and the old superstitions, he at the 
same time spares the ornaments which decorate the monus 
ments and the public places, that is the statues which aré 
found there. Instead of beating the temples down, he orde 
that they be turned into churches. These measures do not 
seem to have been carried into effect instantaneously and in 
a general manner. In 407, a new law requires that th 
idols and the altars be destroyed, and the temples applie 
to some other purpose, interdicting also a]l pagan solemnitie 

The laws passed against the ancient worship make fey 
martyrs. The Pagans had not a faith sufficiently vivid ¢ 
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dare death. They yield to force while keeping their beliefs in 
the bottom of their hearts. It is more easy to demolish temples 
shan to destroy superstitions. A great number of persons 
doubtless end by approaching the new worship ; but all these 
conversions, more or less voluntary, are not without danger 
0 Christianity. The new pupils have not put off the old 
man ; in entering the church they bring with them their 
superstitious ideas and the imitation of the Pagan rites. A 
kind of assimilation takes place between the two religions, 
and toward assimilation Christian teachers lean in order to 
attract the multitude of the Gentiles, being drawn away by 
he tendencies of the populations. The mixture becomes 
sensible from the time of Theodosius ; it will end in becom- 
ng a veritable Pagano-Christian fusion. With equal zeal 
he two emperors pursue the extinction of the dissident 
sects. In the three first years of his reign Arcadius pub- 
lishes several laws against them, either in general or in par- 
icular against the Eunomians and the Apollinarists. Their 
Ministers are driven from the cities, and their assemblies are 
forbidden even in rural districts under pain of death and losy 
of goods. The two last sects do not exist in the West, which 
aas little taste for the subtleties of oriental trinitarians ; but 
he Priscillianists maintain themselves in Spain and the 
Manicheans spread into different regions. In Africa the 
system of the Donatists still divides the church into two 
parts ; they count then more than 400 bishops. A schism 
ivhich takes place in their bosom facilitates attacks upon 
hem. Moreover, they find a formidable antagonist in the 
person of Augustin. The great doctor, imbued at first with 
Manichean ideas became converted at Milan, and received 
aptism at the hands of Ambrosius. Ordained priest at 
dippo in 391 and bishop in 395, he vigorously attacks his 
Id fellow religionists, as well as the Donatists. In 398 a 
aw of Honorius decrees capital punishment against the 
ast, whose acts of violence were redoubled on the occasion 
of a war kindled by Gildon, a petty king of Mauritania. In 
LO07 and 408 the same emperor puts forth rigorous laws 
gainst both the Manicheans and the Priscillianists. The 
loctrines of the Arians, and specially those of the semi- 
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Arians, came, we have said, from Origen, who was followe¢ 
by all the fathers anterior to the Council of Nice. The de- 
cisions published against Arianism fell then indirectly on 
the celebrated doctor of the third century. But as yet ne 
one thought of his being himself brought to book. His 
authority is so great in the early days of the Arian discus- 
sions, that Athanasius ably invokes its aid in favour of his 
opinions. Basil and Gregory also interpret in a favourable 
manner the passages of his works appealed to by the Arians; 
other fathers of the fourth century are not less well dis- 
posed toward Origen. But he is attacked by many. The 
Arians, in profiting by his decisions, necessarily draw upon 
him the hostility of their adversaries. Nevertheless the 
critics have little injured his reputation. More detrimen- 
tal has been the excessive admiration of some of his parti- 
sans. Not satisfied with accepting his sound doctrines, i 
espouses hazardous opinions which he drew from Platonism 
and set forth not as articles of belief, but as simple specu= 
lations ; his allegorical interpretations are thus transformed 
into dogmatic assertions. Accordingly there are about the 
end of the fourth century two kinds of Origenists. These, 
who are called orthodox, admit only those of his doctrines 
which are received by the official Church ; those, who are 
accounted heterodox, accept as truths a certain number of 
his hypothetical opinions. The latter are found chiefly im 
the monasteries of Egypt. The points of Origen’s doctrine 
which are controverted at that time are the following. The 
Son cannot see the Father, nor the Spirit the Son ; the soul; 
on account of its sins, has been put into the body as into” 
prison : the devil and his angels will one day repent and 
will reign in heaven with the saints ; Adam and Eve re 

ceived only after their sin human bodies which the Seriy 
ture calls “ coats of skins” (Gen. iii. 21). The flesh wi 
not rise ; human beings will have no sex in heaven; tl 
earthly paradise is to be understood allegorically ; tk 
waters which Scripture says are above the heavens, are p 
angels ; those which it puts below the earth are devils ; ma 
by his sin has ceased to be the image of God. These quad 0 
agitated by the monks were spread abroad. Disagreemet 
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‘proceeded from them between John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
and Epiphanes, bishop of Salamis. Minds dividing, some 
took part for John, others for Epiphanes. Rufinus, priest 
of Aquilea was an Origenist ; Jerome combatted Rufinus 
and John of Jerusalem. Theophilus of Alexandria, whose 
jurisdiction extended over the Egyptian monks, had till then, 
despite the urgency of Epiphanes and Jerome, abstained from 
declaring himself against Origen. Dissensions which arise 
in the monasteries, and the animosity which he censures 
against certain monks, determine him at last to take his part. 
The most simple of the monks, literally interpreting diverse 
passages of the Old Testament, represented God under a 
human form ; whence they were called anthropomorphites. 
The more instructed, in order to bring them to ideas less 
unworthy of the Deity, put under their eyes the allegorical 
explanations of Origen. The others, infatuated with their 
opinion, denominate their brethren Origenists, a name which 
they take unfavourably. Theophilus tries to draw out of 
their error those poor anthropomorphitic monks. But they, 
hastening in crowds to Alexandria, accuse him of Origenism 
and utter threats of death against him. The bishop, in 
order to calm them, declares himself not less than they an 
enemy of Origen’s books, and promises to condemn their 
doctrines. Matters might perhaps have remained there if 
Theophilus had not been carried further by a personal resent- 
ment. Among the monks who combatted anthropomor- 
phism, there were at Scetis four celebrated for their zeal 
and who were called the great brothers ; they were believed 
to be favourable to Origen’s opinions. Theophilus, irritated 
with them without a very legitimate reason, convenes a 
council in which it is ordained that whoever shall approve 
Origen’s works shall be expelled from the church. A 
synodal letter is addressed to all the bishops, in which 
Origen is principally accused with having declared that the 
kingdom of Christ will come to an end; that the devil 
will be saved by his merits, like all reasonable creatures ; 
that bodies will not rise entirely incorruptible, and that 
finally they will be annihilated ; and that the Son of God 
should not be prayed to, 
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The bishop moreover excommunicates by name three ¢ 
the great brothers without their being summoned. Fur 
nished with an order from the Prefect of Egypt, he in th 
night falls with soldiers on the monasteries, drives away t ne 
inhabitants, pillages and burns the cells. The greg 
brothers, fleeing into Palestine, settle with eighty monks a 
Scythopolis. Theophilus writes against them to the bishop 
of the countries where they are. They finally repair t 
Constantinople (401). 

Jean, surnamed Chrysostom (golden-mouthed), had beer 
bishop of that city for about three years. The firmness o 
his character, his eloquence and his virtue had gained him 
the love of the people ; but he had incurred animadversion 
as much from a part of the clergy, whose morals he bad re- 
formed, as from great people for whose vices he had no 
indulgence. The monks go and cast themselves at his feet 
begging him to intercede for them with their bishop, 
Chrysostom, without admitting them to communion, allows 
them to worship in the Church, and writes to Theophilus” 
according to their desire. But a rumour having reached 
Alexandria that the fugitives had partaken of “the holy 
mysteries, the bishop sends five monks charged to denounce 
their doctrines. The great brothers, after having anathe- 
matised every bad opinion, present to Chrysostom and to” 
the emperor petitions containing divers accusations against 
Theophilus and his deputies. The Bishop of Constantinople 
having in vain exhorted the parties to reconciliatidn, ends by 
occupying himself with the affair no longer. The envoys of | 
Theophilus are put in prison under the presumption of 
calumny, awaiting the arrival of their chief who had been 
sent for by the emperor. Meanwhile, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria had attached to his cause Epiphanes, Bishop o 
Salamis in Cyprus, a man held in high consideration 
generally, and of great simplicity of character. The latter 
having got together the bishops of his island in Synod, gets 
a canon passed which interdicts the reading of Origen’ 
books ; at the same time he writes to Chrysostom to induee 
him to adopt a similar measure. When Theophilus i 
called to Constantinople, Epiphanes, at his instigation, goe 
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thither the first, carrying with him the acts of his council. - 
He refuses to see the bishop of Constantinople unléss he 
condemns Origen and drives away the great brothers and 
their monks. He!'is even ready to carry things further ; 
but a remonstrance made to him by Chrysostom changes his 
resolutions, and determines him to return to Cyprus ; he 
dies on shipboard before reaching the island. 

_ Theophilus finally disembarks at Constantinople, followed 
by a great number of Egyptian bishops. He abstains from 
communicating with Chrysostom, and puts himself into 
relations with all the enemies that he might have whether 
among the clergy that he has reformed or among the high 
personages whom his censures have not spared. The empress 
is among the latter ; she urges Theophilus to call a synod 
in order to depose John. Forty-five bishops, of whom 
thirty-six are from Egypt, assemble under the presidence 
of the bishop of Alexandria, in the village Chene, near 
}Chalcedon (403). <A part of the clergy of Constantinople 
lay before them articles against Chrysostom, filled with 
futile or calumnious accusations. Forty-four bishops come 
from different provinces to Constantinople, protest against 
he conduct of Theophilus, and summon him to clear him- 
jself of charges brought against him. Chrysostom declares 
hat he will present himself before any council that does not 
ontain Theophilus and the three bishops who are his 
enemies. None the less does the assembly at Chene 
ontinue its proceedings ; Chrysostom pronounces before 
he people sermons in which he warmly assails his adver- 
saries and the empress herself, whom he designates under 
the names of Jezabel and Herodias. Condemned in his 
absence, he appeals to an (écumenical Council. The 
emperor sends him beyond the Bosphorus, whence popular 
writation compels his immediate re-call ; Chrysostom 
eturns in triumph amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude. Fear of the people’s movements disperses the 
vouncil of Chene. Theophilus flees to Alexandria, but 
fter being reconciled with two of the great brothers (the 
thers were dead), and having admitted them to his com- 
nunion. In the Council of Chene the question of the 
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‘ Origenists did not come up ; the affair fell to sleep in th 
East ; Theophilus himself has no longer difficulty to reac 
the wititihige of Origen. 4 

This quarvel haa its ibredbaiations in the Westerr 
Church. Translations by Rufinus and Jerome had just 
made Origen known to the Latins. Rufinus even saw him. 
self condemned by Anastasius, Bishop of Rome (390-402) 
who, after the decision of Theophilus against Origen, had 
by a similar sentence, interdicted the reading of the works 
of that Alexandrine doctor (Origen). Jn a letter written,” 
the year following, to the Bishop of Jerusalem, Anastasius — 
avows that before the translation of Rufinus he did not 
know who Origen was or what he had said, This declaras 
tion proves how little the works of the Greek Fathers 
those true founders of the Trinitarian Church, were then 
read and known in the West. However Chrysostom | 
does not long remain in peace in Constantinople. He is” 
still pursued by the enmity of the empress. A new couneil | 
is brought together in which John is deposed, for the sole 
reason that after his first condemnation he put himself again: 
into possession of his seat without having been restored by | 
any synodal authority. He is banished to Cucusa im 
Armenia and thence to Arabissa, a city situated a litt le 
more to the north. Finally, in the year 407, he is taken | 
to Pytionte, a desert place near the shores of the Pontu | 
Euxinus. He dies on his way to Cumana, A great 
number of the inhabitants of Constantinople refuse to enter | 
into relations with his successor, and hold meetings apart | 
they receive the name of Johnites. On its part the Churel 
of Rome abstains from all communication with the East, 
long’ as the memory of Chrysostom has not been re-esta 
lished. The Emperor Arcadius dies sometime from th 
date (408), leaving for successor his son, Theodosius IT. or 
the younger, who is not more than eight years of ag 
While the Oriental Church is troubled by discussions ¢ 
Origen, or rather by the passions of the bishop and # 
court, that of the West sees arise in its bosom a dissiden 

which is more or less directly connected with the doctrir 
of that Father. 
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bh Pelagius, a simple lay monk, born in Brittany, had long 
lived in Rome, where he was renowned for his knowledge 
and his virtues. Rufinus, on his return from Syria, com- 
municates to him certain opinions on grace and freewill 
which were already current in the East. They were 
taught by Theodore of Mopsuesta ; but they passed unseen 
jn countries where other doctrines pre-occupied men’s minds, 
Pelagius begins to sow them in the year 400 with certain 
precautions, and afterwards offers them more openly by 
means of his disciples. They spread from neighbour to 
neighbour. Celestius, the most. celebrated of the disciples 
of Pelagius, speaks freely against original sin, belief in 
which was then spreading. Both quit Rome in 409 to 
pass into Africa ; thence Pelagius proceeds to Palestine 
where he makes a long stay. Celestius wishing to be 
ordained priest at Carthage, his opinions are laid before the 
bishops. He is brought before a not very numerous 
council, condemned and deprived of the communion of the 
Church, he appeals to the Bishop of Rome ; and nearly at 
the same time, without following up his appeal, he repairs 
to Ephesus. 

The following were his maxims, which the Council con- 
demned :—Adam was created mortal; his death was not 
the consequence of his sin; that sin injured no one but 
himself, and not the human race ; children are born in the 
same state as Adam before his sin ; Adam’s sin is not the 
cause of men’s death, nor is the resurrection of Christ the 
cause of the general resurrection ; the law can save as well 
as the gospel; there existed men without sin even before 
the coming of Jesus Christ ; infants possess the life eter- 
nal without being baptised. Augustin had not been present 
in that Council of Carthage, but he soon set himself to com- 
batting the Pelagians both by his preaching and by his 
writings. He maintains the doctrine of original sin and the 
necessity of baptism for children ; he affirms that the law, 
howsoever good and holy in itself, cannot save us, if the 
grace of the Holy Spirit does not give us strength to work 
out our salvation. 

Pelagius sends from Palestine to Carthage a book in 
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which his doctrine is exposed :—God in giving man fre 
will has given him power to turn his will toward either 
good and evil; it is by this natural gift that the philo. 
sophers have practised virtue, and that so many saint 
appeared in the world before Jesus Christ ; sin comes 
solely from the will and not from any vice of nature ; it is 
by a consequence of his free will that Adam was expelled 
from Paradise ; every one may acquire spiritual riches ; the 
commands of God do not surpass our strength ; other- | 
wise, could he, who is so just and so good, punish us 
Zealous defenders support the cause of Pelagius in the East, 
among others Theodore of Mopsuesta, who publishes five | 
books in support of those opinions ; they are equally ap 4 
proved by a council assembled at Diospolis in the year 415, 
At Carthage, on the contrary, a council held the following 
year anathematises in a general manner those who profess | 
the doctrine against grace. At the request of the bishops of | 
Africa, Innocent of Rome (402-417) condemns also the 
opinions of Pelagius. Celestius returns to Rome in the | 
year 417 on the pretext of supporting his anterior appeal, 
He presents to Zozimus, then bishop (417-18) a confession | 
of faith, in which he declares that he professes what he has 
drawn from the apostles and the prophets without pretend=_ 
ing to decide anything as the author of dogma. The bap-, 
tism of children is necessary, he says, “because it is) 
written that the kingdom of heaven can be given only to} 
the baptised ; but the transmission of an original sin does | 
not form a part of Christian doctrine ; sin is introduced by| 
the will and not by nature.” At the same time Pelagius) 
sends from Jerusalem a letter containing a similar profes- ' 
sion of faith, with an able justification. Zozimus, consi 
of the purity of their doctrine, writes in their favour to the) 
bishops of Africa. But the Emperor Honorius, deciding 
like the Council of Carthage, and by decree banishing 
Pelagius, Celestius, and their adherents, the bishop of Rome 
retraces his steps and condemns them in his turn. A full) 
council, containing more than two hundred bishops from ai 
Africa and even from Spain, meets at Carthage in 418 ; its 
soul is Augustin. There they decide against the Pelagiat 
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a Adam was not created mortal, but became such by his 
‘sin; that newly-born children bring with them an original 
‘sin derived from Adam, and ought to be baptised for the 
remission of sins; that without baptism infants cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, which is everlasting life ; 
that the grace of God which justifies us by Jesus Christ, 
serves not only for the remission of committed sins, but also 
to aid us so that we commit sins no more; that the same 
grace opens to us a knowledge of God’s commands, and 
leads us to love and to be able for what is required of 
us; that the grace of justification is necessary for us to 
accomplish God's injunctions. The bishops who refuse to 
subscribe to the decisions given against the doctrine of 
Pelagius are driven from Italy in virtue of imperial laws. 
Highteen of them, obstinate in their resistance, justify 
themselves by a profession of faith analogous to those of 
Pelagius and Celestius. In the number of these opponents 
is Julian of Eclane, who afterwards becomes the principal 
defender of Pelagianism. Down to 431 the Pelagians cease 
not to ask for a universal council. They address themselves 
to the Eastern bishops, alleging that they are unjustly per- 
secuted by the Westerns. Some of their deputies are 
thrown on Constantinople and Ephesus. In 421 a council, 
presided over by the bishop of Antioch, condemns Pelagius, 
who is expelled from the sacred places of Jerusalem. From 
that event nothing more is known of Pelagius. Augustin 
continues to his death, which takes place in 430, to write 
against the Pelagians, and to handle the questions of grace, 
free will, and predestination. 

A great number of persons, from the time of the cele- 
brated doctor, consider that he went too far and allowed 
himself to be drawn into a kind of fatalism. A reaction 
took place even among the adversaries of Pelagius. This 
movement makes its appearance in Gaul about the year 
430, and specially in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. 
Near that place there lived in a monastery, of which he was 
he founder, John Cassian, an old Eastern monk whom 
Chrysostom had ordained a deacon. In his “‘ Conferences 
n the Fathers,” he puts forth a doctrine intermediate be- 
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tween Pelagius and Augustin, a doctrine held by Oriente 
Christians, who had always maintained the same sentiments 
His partisans, who are designated under the name of Mar 
sellians, Gaulish, Semi-Pelagians, confess that every mai 
perished in Adam ; that no one could be delivered by hi 
free will alone, nor had the power of persevering i 
righteousness. But they think that prevenient grace is no 
necessary for the production of the first movements of re 
pentance ; that man is susceptible of faith and of good 
desires by his own proper strength, just as he can withstan é 
the influences of grace and not yield to its inspirations 5 
that it may be gained by our prayers or lost by our neglect. 
They maintain “that the doctrine of predestination relaxes | 
the energy of saints and takes from sinners the care of 
rising into virtue ; that all virtue is annihilated if God t 
decree must go before man’s will. This opinion is em= 
braced and defended by Faustus, bishop of Riez; Vincent, | 
abbot of Lerins; Gennadius, priest of Marseilles ; Honora 
tus, bishop of Marseilles ; Hilary, bishop of Arles. Itda 8 | 
for contradictors in the fifth century Prosper of Aquitaine 5 | 
Celestin, bishop of Rome (422-34) ; Germain of Auxerre ; 
Loup of Troyes; John Maxentius; Fulgens, bishop of | 
Ruspa in Africa ; Cesarius of Arles ; and different coun-_ 
cils. We here remind the reader of the fact that the primi- 
tive Church knew nothing of original sin. This ae 
seems to have been introduced to give a reason of thi 
custom of baptising children, a custom  infitated from ; 


was pias by Tertullian. In regard to the omniscience 
and foreknowledge of God, to grace and predestination, 
placed alongside of conscience and man’s free will, it is one 
of those questions on which the human mind cannot attain 
absolute truth ; oscillating now on this side, now on that, 
it at last settles between the two extremes, in a sort of 
middle term which is indeterminate. ; 
During these discussions the Western empire was a prey) 
to the barbarians. About the year 406 the Vandals, t 
Alains, the Quades, the Sarmatians, the Cepidae, 
Heruli, the Saxons, and the Germans ravaged 
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impunity the regions of Gaul. After the death of Stilico 
(401) the Visigoths fall upon Italy, under the leadership of 
Alaric. In 409 they lay siege to Rome. The greatest 
part of the people was still idolatrous in heart ; despite the 
Imperial laws, the pagans, with the Senate at their head, 
offer public sacrifices in the Capitol and in the other temples 
| with a view to turn aside the woes that are ready to fall ‘on 
the city. This once it gets off by paying the price of im- 
punity. The Romans, by Alaric’s order, raise to the empire 
} Attalus, prefect of the city, who favours the ancient religion. 
The following year Attalus is deposed by Alaric, after hav- 
ing entered into an agreement with Honorius. The truce being 
broken, Rome is besieged afresh by the barbarous chief, 
who captures it (24th Aug. 410), and gives it up for 
plunder during three days. Then he devastates Campania 
and dies at Cosentia, when he was arranging for passing into 
)Sicily. Ataulphus, his successor, in 412 penetrates into 
)} Gaul, establishes himself between the Rhone and the 
) Pyrenees, and thence passes into Spain ; about the same 
time the Burgundians found a state in the countries bor- 
dering on the Rhone; the two are Arians. The Vandals 
had passed over the Pyrenees in the year 409, and after 
them the Alains and Suevi; these peoples divided Spain 
among them; some were still idolators, others professed 
Arianism. 
These invasions furnish the Gentiles with occasion for 
declaiming against the Christian religion, which they accuse 
of the public calamities. “The Roman power,” they say, 
“ceases not to decrease since this superstition appeared 
among us. The protecting gods of the empire withdrew in 
the degree in which their worship was neglected, and the 
‘Christians themselves have not more than we been defended 
by their new god.” These complaints leave an impression 
on many minds, and it is to refute them that Augustin 
composes his great work, “On the City of God.” Mean- 
while, the episcopacy is no longer satisfied with the ruin of 
dellenism and heresy ; the civil power is an object of its 
enterprises. The Bishops of Rome and of Alexandria, among 
others, effect an absolute dominion. In the second of those 
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cities, the Governor Orestes had ceaselessly to struggl 
against Cyril, who, three years before, had succeeded The 
philus, his uncle. One Sunday the governor publicly 
flogged one of the dependents of the bishop, for having excites 
a tumult in the theatre where the Jews were assembled 
_ Cyril, throwing the blame on the latter, utters great threat 
against them. The irritation increases on both sides, and | 
in the night there breaks out between the Jews and th 
Christians a sanguinary conflict in which the latter get the 
worst of it. The next day, the bishop, at the head of the | 
multitude, seizes the synagogues, drives the Jews out of the — 
city, and gives up their goods to pillage. Orestes inform 
the emperor, to whom Cyril writes to justify his party, 
Shortly after the governor is attacked by five hundred 
monks, who insult and stone him, and would have put him ’ 
to death, had not his defence been undertaken by the 
people. Orestes gives up to punishment a monk who ha i 
struck him ; the bishop transfers the corpse into a church | 
to make he of it. i 
Cyril’s animosity does not stop there. There existed ir 
Alexandria an illustrious woman named Hypatia, daughtéll 
of the philosopher Theos. Surpassing i in knowledge all che 
men of the time, she taught in the Platonic school the) 
diverse branches of philesephical science ; from all sides | 
pupils gathered around her. The confidence and the | 
authority which she had gained permitted her sometimes | 
to approach the Be Her exquisite modesty con: 
ciliated for her universal respect and veneration. But env 
was only the more irritated ; a story gets abroad among 
the Christians that in her conversations with Orestes shi 
opposes obstacles to the reconciliation of the governor and) 
the bishop. Men, conducted by a leader named Peter, lay) 
in wait for her on her way to her own home, drag her) 
from her carriage, hurry her into a church, where she is 
stripped naked and killed by blows from broken pots 
then her body is torn in pieces and burnt bit by bit. This} 
crime, which is cast on the bishop, covers him with infamy 
—both him and his church. It does not appear that 
governor gave himself the trouble of punishing the m 
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f this illustrious woman any more than he did to punish 
jhe expulsion of the Jews and the pillage of their pro- 
perty. It may be believed that Cyril's zeal did not 
Jack imitators, and that both Jews and Gentiles were 
more than once exposed to excesses of the same nature. 
‘Accordingly, some years later (423), Theodore the 
Younger is obliged to issue several laws to prevent them 
in future ; it is forbidden to plunder the Jews, and to take 
away their synagogues, while they are interdicted to 
build new ones ; equally is the exercise of violence against 
them and against idolators prohibited ; nor are they to be 
robbed of anything on pain of four-fold restitution. By 
way of compensation, the emperor renews the decrees of his 
predecessors against dissidents and against the Gentiles, yet 
while for the last reducing to banishment with loss of 
property the penalty of death decreed against such as 
offered sacrifices to the idols. Honorius, the emperor of 
ithe west, dies this same year 423, leaving the greater part 
Hof his estates in the hands of the barbarians, and the re- 
mainder under the incessant fear of invasion. He is 
succeeded in 425 by Valentinian III. son of his sister 
Placidia. The first care of the new emperor is to confirm 
the privileges of the Church, and to renew the laws against 
the heretics by ordering their banishment from ‘the cities, 
as well as the authors or followers of schisms. At the 
same time, Boniface, Count of Africa, dissatisfied with the 
ourt, invites the Vandals into that province. The bar- 
barians enter it in 428, under the leadership of Censeric, 
defeat the Romans, subject the country, and introduce into 
it the Arianism which they had already carried into Spanish 
lands. After the consolidation of his power by the capture 
of Carthage (439), Genseric persecutes the adherents to 
onsubstantialism ; he exiles their bishops and clergy, 
seizes their churches, and reduces them to meet here and 
here for the celebration of their worship. In 440 the 
Vandals pass into Sicily, ravage it, and persecute the 
ishops that are not of their communion. Meanwhile, 
new discussions arise in the Oriental Church. The deity 
of Christ and the Consubstantial Trinity being established 
Il, E 
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and recognised by the laws of the empire, it is next as 
what in the incarnation is the relation of the divine a1 
the human natures ; are they separate or mixed ? does n 
the one absorb the other? For questions of this natu 
there existed no solution whether in Platonism or the saer 
scripture. If you consider them in themselves, you end 
inextricable enigmas, in which, however, Hellenic sophist 
liked to indulge. The promotion of Nestorius to 
bishopric of Constantinople soon produces disagreemen 
(428). The new bishop was a man full of zeal. 
weeks after his installation he obtains from Theodosius II. 
law against all dissidents. They are required to restore tl 
churches which they have taken from the Consubstantialis' 
and not to ordain new clerks. The Arians, the Mae 
donians, the Apollinarists are forbidden to have churches ; 
any city, and the Novatians are forbidden to innovat 
The Eunomians, the Valentinians, the Montanists, the 
Priscillians, the Phrygians, the Marcionites, the Borborians,, 
the Messalians, the Euchites, the Donatists, the Audians,| 
the Hydroparastates, the Ascrodugists, the Photinians, the 
Paulians, the Marcellines are deprived of meeting together 
for prayer in common in any place whatever; the Mani+ 
cheans cannot even sojourn in cities. y 
The enumeration contained in this law proves that the 
ancient heresies still had partisans more or less numerous; 
but the Manicheans, in ceaseless progression, tended t0 
absorb all the other oriental sects. Despite*his zeal foi 
orthodoxy, Nestorius was soon led to publish an opinion 
which seems heterodox to the majority ; so difficult is it t 
walk straight on the perilous path of the trinity and the im 
carnation! During the two first centuries, we have said, 
Mary was called mother of Jesus, mother of the Messiah: 
When at the beginning of the third century the opinion of 
the Deity of Christ began to establish itself, the usage ¥ 
introduced by little and little of designating Mary under 
title of mother of God, in order to affirm that deity agai 
its opponents ; an assertion which in the thought of - 
Christotheists, did not imply that she was not also 
mother of the man, but solely that her son was at once 
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4 and God. In the sequel, in the midst of the discussions 
ieith the partisans of Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Arius, and 
- Photinus, the deity of Christ tends ceaselessly to prevail over 
his humanity, which for more than once is threatened with 
being accounted fantastic. The expression of mother of God 
applied to Mary then appears to some improper, since, ac- 
cording to the official opinion, her son is at the same time 
God and man, and dangerous since it seems to say that he 
} is only God and not man also. The expression of mother 
} of Christ seems to them then more suitable as a designation 
} of the mother of the God-man. 

This last opinion was professed by Nestorius. As early 
as the first months of his episcopate at Constantinople, he 
begins to openly preach that Mary ought not to be called 
mother of God, since she did not ‘give birth to God, but to 
} a man with whom was united the Word of the Father. It 
) is to be remarked that he did not the less believe, as his 
contradictors, that that. union took place at the instant of 
} the conception. His sermons collected and diffused at a 
distance shake many minds, especially among the Egyptian 
monks. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, combats the doctrine 
jof Nestorius in a letter addressed to those monks. 
| There results between the two bishops an exchange of 
) letters in which the question is discussed. Both of them 
write to Celestin, bishop of Rome. A strong opposition is 
formed in Constantinople against the bishop who persecutes 
the opposers ; Theodosius inclines in his favour. To John, 
) bishop of Antioch, his friend who seeks to bring him back, 
Nestorius replies that he has found the church divided, these 
calling Mary mother of God, those mother of a man, and that 
to reunite them, he employs the term mother of Christ, which 
comprises both natures. Celestin assembles in Rome a 
Council in which the Nestorian doctrine is condemned (430). 
He informs of the fact the bishops of Constantinople and 
Alexandria as well as those of the great sees of the east. 
The execution of that decree is entrusted to Cyril. The latter 
collects at Alexandria all the bishops of Egypt, and in their 
Name writes to Nestorius that he means within ten days to 
iathematise the propositions he has advanced. The letter 
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terminates with twelve anathemas against those propositions, 
Before the letter reaches Constantinople, an imperial re- 
script convokes an cecumenical Council at Ephesus for 
Pentecost in the year 431 ; this was a step solicited by both 
parties. Divers writings are published on both sides before 
the meeting of the council. Nestorius, attacking Cyril's 
twelve anathemas, proposes twelve others inreply. John of 
Antioch gives it as his opinion equally that Cyril has gone 
too far in his twelve anathemas, and has struck upon the 
error of Apollinaris ; he causes a reply to be made by the 
two most learned bishops of his province, Andrew of 
Samosata and Theodoret of Cyr. The piece produced by 
the former, composed in the name of the Orientals, is ap 
proved by the Council ; that of Theodoret, given in his own 
name, spreads into Phenicia and the neighbouring lands. 

Nestorius soon betakes himself to Ephesus, followed by a 
prodigious multitude. Cyril arrives at the time indicated. 
John of Antioch and the eastern bishops make some delay, 
After waiting a fortnight Cyril and those of his party meet 
together in Council to the number of one hundred and fifty- 
eight. Nestorius and sixty-eight other bishops protes 
against this assembly, as well as Candidian, who is charged” 
by the emperor to keep good order. Cyril and his associ-” 
ates pay no attention to them, and pronounce on Nestoriu 3 
a sentence which deposes him and cuts him off from every 
ecclesiastical assembly. The bishop of Constantinople an 
Candidian refer to Theodosius. Cyril on his sidé sends him 
a synodal letter. | 


oriental bishops. He holds a council of forty-two bisho Ds 
in which Cyril and Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, are deposed 
as authors of disorder, and moreover, Cyril on account of 
his twelve anathemas which are declared heretical; the 
bishops seduced by them are excommunicated until they 


Nestorius. Meanwhile the legates of the bishop of Rom 
arrive sit esis They put themselves in relations wit 
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_ Cyril, and approve the decision taken against the bishop of 

notes They then annul in the Council the acts 
of John of Antioch and his associates, who are sundered 
sor ecclesiastical communion so long as they do not repent. 
‘The emperor Theodosius sends Count John to Ephesus to 
make himself acquainted with the real state of things. 
John puts under supervision Nestorius, Cyril, and Memnon, 
and makes vain efforts to conciliate the other bishops. 
The emperor orders to Chalcedon eight deputies of each of the 
two factions, without succeeding in bringing them into agree- 
ment. Finallyhe resolvesto maintain the deposition of Nesto- 
_rius, whom he sends into his former monastery near Antioch, 
and to consider as not having taken place what had been 
done by the bishops of John’s party, or against them. 
Maximian is called to the episcopate of Constantinople. 
John of Antioch and his party who do not acknowledge the 
new bishop, meet at Tarsus where they depose Cyril a second 
time, and with him the seven bishops that ordained Maxi- 
mian. Hostilities are prolonged on both sides. Finally, 
after many useless attempts, John of Antioch and Cyril 
} come to an understanding nearly two years later. Nestorius 
remains deposed ; Maximian is maintained ; Cyril extenu- 
ates and explains what John of Antioch and his friends find 
reprehensible in his twelve anathemas. 

The most ardent bishops of the two factions none the less 
continue to work for or against. The old partisans of John 
of Antioch refuse to commune with him ; those of Cyril 
oblige him in some way to justify himself, The Emperor 
enjoins on all the bishops to commune with John. Fifteen in 
the East and six in Europe condemn them for having refused 
to subscribe to the condemnation of Nestorius. Theodoret, 
while acknowledging that Cyril has retracted what was repre- 
hensible in his twelve anathemas, none the less persists in 
believing that the doctrine of Nestorius has been ill under- 
stood ; but a desire for peace makes him enter into com- 
munion with John of Antioch, In 435 a law forbids the 
partisans of Nestorius to assemble under pain of the con- 
fiscation of their property. The former bishop of Constanti- 
nople (Nestorius) is, the year following, transferred into the 
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desert in Egypt, and successively into several other places, 
At last he dies, overwhelmed with age and infirmities. The 
opinions of Nestorius had numerous followers in Cilicia. | 
He passed for having been the disciple of Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, who himself received instruction under Diodorus of 
Tarsus. After the condemnation of their leader, the Nes- 
torians take pains to spread the works of the two last 
bishops, both of whom died in the communion of the 
Church ; they make it a support for their own sentiments. | 
Some persons take occasion to speak against Theodore of 
Mopsuesta, to whom they impute opinions still more offen- 
sive than those of Nestorius. But a Council assembled at 
Antioch puts an end to these discussions, declaring that one 
may disapprove the sentiments of the ancients without ana- 
thematising them, and that to condemn deceased Fathers” 
would be to open the way to every kind of confusion, 
Theodosius II. in 448 issues a command to drive from 
their churches the Nestorians who are bishops or clerks, to 
excommunicate those who are laics, and to burn the books” 
whose doctrine does not agree with that of Ephesus.” 
Several bishops are expelled in virtue of this law. We 
shall see Nestorianism rise again hereafter and maintain 
itself, but with some modifications of doctrine. ; 

While Nestorius is undergoing persecution there arises” 
among his antagonists a heresy the very opposite of his 
own. ‘This new dissidence has for its author Eutyches, an” 
old priest and abbot of a monastery of three hundred monks” 
at Constantinople, one of the most zealous adversaries of 
Nestorius. In his excessive affirmation of the deity of 
Christ he is Jed, in some sort, to deny his human nature 
According to him, the two natures existed long before their 
anion in Jesus ; but when that union took effect, it formed” 
but one nature, in which the Word prevailed ; the body that 
came from Mary, although of human nature, was neverthe 
less consubstantial with the Virgin. 

When the existence of this opinion got known, Flavian, 
bishop of Constantinople, in 448 convened a council o 
thirty bishops, by which Eutyches was deposed and excom 
municated for having fallen into the error of Apollinar 
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and Valentinian. But the condemned finds a powerful 
‘protector at Court in the person of the eunuch Chrysaphes, — 
a particular enemy of the bishop. By his means Eutyches 
Obtains a revision of the acts of the council. Dioscorus, 
bishop of Alexandria, at the instigation of Chrysaphes, and 
the empress Eudoxia, who wishes to annoy Pulcheria, his 
sister-in-law, induces Theodosius II. to convoke an 
ecumenical council at Ephesus for the examination of that 
question. The bishops who have condemned Eutyches are 
to be present, not as judges but as parties. Leo, bishop of 
Rome (440-461), sends legates with instructions favour- 
able to the opinion of Flavian. The council meets under 
the presidence of Dioscorus, who directs all things (449). 
The judgment of the Council of Constantinople is cor- 
ected, and the Eutyches’ profession of faith is approved. 
They depose Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylia (the accuser 
of Eutyches) for having altered the faith of the Council of 
Nice, as well as that of the first Council of Ephesus, and 
scandalised all the churches by the condemnation of 
‘Hutyches. Other bishops are also deposed on the charge of 
Nestorianism, among others Theodoret of Cyr and Ibas of 
‘Edessa, both absent and not summoned. The Church of 
Alexandria had already anathematised Theodoret as a Nes- 
torian. Ibas of Edessa had in 448 been acquitted of an 
accusation of the same kind made against him for having in 
‘a letter to a Persian named Maris, charged with Apollinar- 
ism the anathemas of Cyril and bestowed praises on Theo- 
dore of Mopsuesta. The Roman legatees in vain oppose 
the resolutions of the assembly presided over by Dioscorus ; 
and different bishops who also wish to resist, are con- 
‘strained by violence to subscribe. This council afterwards 
received the title of the Brigands of Ephesus. Flavian is 
jexiled into Lydia, where he dies after some days in conse- 
iqnence of the ill-treatment he suffered at the hands of Dio- 
scorus and the monks. After the dissolution of the Council, 
Dioscorus and the Egyptian bishops go so far as to excom- 
municate Leo, bishop of Rome. Some months after, Leo 
‘convenes a council in which the acts of that of Ephesus are 
condemned unanimously, He then importunes Theodosius 
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by means of Valentinian III. to convoke in Italy all th 
bishops of the world. But the Eastern Emperor persists it 
maintaining the judgment of the Council of Ephesus an¢ 
the condemnation of Flavian, whose doctrine he confound: 
with that of Nestorius: The death of Theodosius I] 
changes the state of things (29th July 450). Marcion 
elevated to the empire by Pulcheria, whom he marries, is_ 
eager to condemn the followers of Apollinaris and 
Eutyches. Anatolius, the new bishop of Constantinople, 
assembles there a council which pronounces anathema on 
Eutyches, Nestorius, and their adherents. The body of 
Flavian is brought back to Constantinople; the bishops_ 
exiled for the same cause are recalled. At the command of 
the Emperor an cecumenical council meets at Chalcedon in | 
October 451. Three hundred and sixty bishops and nine- | 
teen of the first officers of the empire sit in it. Different 
accusations are brought against Dioscorus, as much for his” 
conduct in the last Council of Ephesus as on account of his | 
doctrines and his acts of violence. As he refuses to appear 
he is condemned and deposed in his absence. Juvenal of 
Jerusalem and four other bishops, who presided over th 2 
Council of Ephesus with Dioscorus, are also declared to de- - 
serve deposition ; but they are restored afterwards, when | 
they have subscribed to the decisions of the Council. The | 


affairs of Theodoret of Cyr and of Ibas of Edessa come in 
their turn. The first, whom Leo of Rome had admitted to 
his communion, notwithstanding the sentente of the 
Second Council of Ephesus, is introduced, in virtue o q 
an imperial order, as accuser of Dioscorus. At his entrance 
the bishops of Egypt, Ilyrium, Palestine, vociferate against 
him ; he is supported by the Orientals. Having pronounced | 
anathema on Nestorius he is restored to his seat. In regard | 
to Ibas, part of his first trial and of an epistle from the | 
clergy of Edessa, as well as his letter to Moris the Persiz 
having been read, he is declared orthodox. He is restored 
on condition of anathematising Nestorius and Eutyches, 
But questions touching persons were not the most difficul 
to solve. Great is the embarrassment when the counei 


addressed itself to the definition of doctrine. A firs 
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attempt was rejected. Finding it impossible to come to an 
understanding in the general assembly, they name a com- 
mission of twenty-two members charged to prepare a new 
‘statement. This commission reports to the council a defini- 
tion which after confirming the belief of the cecumenical 
councils of Nice and Constantinople expresses itself in 
regard to the incarnation thus :— 
_ “ Following in the footsteps of the holy Fathers, we de- 
¢elare with one voice, that we ought to confess one sole and 
the same Jesus Christ, who is perfect in deity, and perfect 
in humanity, truly God, and truly man, composed of a rea- 
sonable soul, and of a body, consubstantial with the Father 
as to the deity, and consubstantial with us as to the humanity, 
and in everything resembling us except sin ; begotten of 
he Father before the ages according to the deity, and in 
Jater times, born of the Virgin Mary, TnOtlee of God, accord- 
ing to the humanity, for us and for our salvation ; one sole 
and the same Jesus Christ, unique son, Lord in two natures, 
without confusion, without change, without division, with- 
out separation, without the union removing the difference 
of the natures ; on the contrary, the idioms of each are pre- 
served and concur in one sole person, and one sole hypostasis ; 
n such a way that he is not divided or separated into two 
dersons, but is one sole and the same unique son, God 
Word, our Lord Jesus Christ. The council forbids each and 
ll to think or to teach differently under pain to bishops 
ad clerks of being deposed, to monks and to laics of being 
nathematised.” This kind of conundrum is welcomed with 
ansport by the Fathers, who seem quite happy at having 
, formula that they are not obliged to understand, but the 
erms of which guarantee them from accusations of heresy, 
ther in one sense or in another. 
The council then regulates certain particular affairs, among 
hers the difference which existed between the bishops oe 
<ntioch and those of Jerusalem, in consequence of the pre- 
ansions of the latter to the supremacy not only over Pales- 
ne, but also Phenicia and Arabia. These pretensions were 
t forward for Palestine in the first days after the Council 
Mi ice despite the seventh canon of that council, which, 
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according to ancient custom, ascribed the right of metropo: 
litan to the bishop of Cesarea. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, 
had contested the supremacy of Acacius of Cesarea, in tak-| 
ing his stand on Jerusalem’s being an apostolic see : thence 
there had arisen between them enmities as a consequence 0 
which Cyril had been deposed and re-established severa 
times. The same spirit perpetuated itself in his successors | 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem under Theodosius the younger, 
proud of the high distinction enjoyed by his church, as 1 1 
some way muther of all the others, and supported by the 
imperial favour, aims to withdraw from the jurisdiction o: of! 
Cesarea, and even to rise to the first rank among the bishops. 
At the time of the first council of Ephesus in 431, he tries 
to get for himself the primacy over all Palestine, by produc 
ing forged documents. But Cyril, president of the council, 
opposes it and writes to the bishop of Rome to induce him 
also to condemn the attempt. Juvenal, far from considering 
himself beaten, carries matters still farther ; he declares 
himself patriarch of the three Palestines, and desires eve 
to extend his jurisdiction over Phenicia and Arabia, whill ch 
depend on the see of Antioch. We do not see that the 
bishop of Cesarea opposed the pretensions of Juvenal at thay 
time ; but they are contradicted by Maximus, bishop ° 
Antioch, for the provinces connected with him. Ther 
arises a difference which the emperor submits to the decision 
of the Council of Chalcedon. The two bishops present: 
compromise which gives to the bishop of Antioch the ty 
Phenicias and Arabia, and to the bishop of Jerusalem hi 
three Palestines. This agreement is approved by all thi 
Fathers. The bishop of Jerusalem in restoring Arabia an| 
Phenicia, remains confirmed in all Palestine and in the rai 
of Patriarch. The Council of Chalcedon then establishe 
twenty-eight canons, twenty-seven of which are general 
admitted, phite the twenty-eighth has been constantly 
pelled by the Church of Rome. The last is conceivedy 
these terms : . 
“The Fathers have been right in granting to the se 
ancient Rome its privileges, because it was the role 
and, for the same reason, the one hundred and fifty bis 
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(of the GEcumenical Council of Constantinople), judged that 
new Rome, which is honoured with the empire and the 
mate, ought to have the same advantages in the ecclesiastical 
order, and to be second after it, in sach a way that the me- 
ropolitans of the dioceses of Pontus, of Thrace, and of the 
rovinces of Asia, and the bishops of the dioceses which are 
mong the barbarians are ordained by the see of Constan- 
sinople, on the report which will be made to it of the cano- 
nical elections. It is well understood that each metropo- 
fitan of these dioceses shall ordain the co-provincial bishops 
according to the canons.” 

The arrangements form, as you see, a sensible progress in 
ae authority of the bishop of Constantinople. The Cicu- 
nenical Council of the year 381 accorded to it only a pre- 
ogative of honour, without any jurisdiction. That of Chal- 
sedon subjects to its authority the dioceses of the provinces 
of Pontus, of Asia, and of Thrace. But what would still 
nore disquiet the bishop of Rome was the ground on which 
‘his increase of power was founded. According to the canon 
ncient Rome obtained its privileges only in the character 
bf reigning city ; whence it is inferred that Constantinople, 
ihe second capital, ought to have the same advantages after 
Now, at this time, nearly all the provinces of the west 
vere invaded by the barbarians ; the Western Empire ex- 
sted but in name. Rome and some countries of Italy and 
yaul were the sole regions where the Roman power still pre- 
ailed. It was even easy to foresee that soon they in their 
Mjurn would fall under the yoke of the foreigners. What 
)hen would befall the bishop of Rome, if, as the canon said, 
S}is privileges had not been primitively conceded, except be- 
ause he sat in the capital of the empire? When Rome 
ost the title would it not fall to Constantinople, which 
rould have become the capital of the Roman world? Ac- 
ordingly, the legates of the bishop of Rome strongly op- 
osed this arrangement ; none the less the canon was main- 
ined. In their Synodal letter the Fathers of the council 
form Leo that they have authorised the ancient custom of 
1¢ Church of Constantinople to ordain the metropolitans 
ithe dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, and confirmed 
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the canon of the Cicumenical Council of Constantinop 
which granted to the bishop of that city the . prerogative! 
of honour after the See of Rome. In this, they say,’ 
they have deferred to the desire of the emperor, the 
senate, and the whole imperial city, and they pray th 
Bishop of Rome to honour their judgment by his suffrag 
The emperor, the empress, the bishop of Constantinople wrote 
to him equally to obtain from him the approbation of the 
new canon ; but all these efforts remain without effect / 
Leo refuses to make any recognition in the matter. “ ne 
city of Constantinople,” he says in his reply, “has its 
advantages, but they are only temporal ; it is a royal et y 
_ and cannot become an apostolic city. The privileges esta 
lished by the canons cannot be trenched on; nor thé 

authority of so many metropolitans be wounded ; Alex! 
andria ought not to lose the second rank, nor Antioch thi 
third. During the sixty years nearly that this enterprise: i: 
put up with, the bishops of Constantinople have never sen| 
to Rome the pretended canon.” Leo declares then that hi 
will never consent to such pretensions and that if thi 
Bishop of Constantinople persists in them, he will sunde| 
him from the peace of the universal church. N evertheles 
affairs do not the less follow their course without thi 
Bishop of Rome’s executing his menace of ex-communica 
tion, which doubtless was held in little respect. The othe 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon are recgived withou 
difficulty in the West. But it is not the same in orienty 
lands. Egypt and Palestine refuse to obey. In vain doe 
the emperor publish rigorous edicts to corroborate the synodé 
edicts. At Alexandria it is not without difficulty thy 
Proterius, the new bishop, is installed. The partisans ¢ 
Dioscorus attack the magistrates and disperse the troop) 
Reinforcements promptly arrive ; but the multitude is n¢ 
easily restrained. A veritable insurrection breaks out 7 
Palestine. Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, finds, on h 
return, the monks and the people ill disposed in regard 7 
himself, Even his life is threatened. He flees to Constai 
tinople. The schismatics elect another in his p ack 
those who adhere to the decisions of the council are p 
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u The schism is kept up during eighteen months, 
7 the end of which the imperial authority succeeds in 
cp elling the intrusive bishop and restoring Juvenal to the 


) The refusal made by Leo to approve the canon relative 
0 ) the Bishop of Constantinople had given rise to the state- 
: ent that he separated himself fim: the Council of Chal- 
don. On the demand of the emperor he writes in 453 to 
e bishops who made part of it, that he adheres to all that 
s decided tonching the faith ; but at the same time he 
Berests that he observes the canons of Nice, and that he 
ists ambition, whatever council it may allege in its 
favour, as he has already done by his opposition to the 
snterprises of the Bishop of Constantinople. - Marcion, in 
ae time when he proscribes the heresy of Eutyches, also 
oromulgates a law against the worship of the idolators. 
‘his law, under the saealey of death with confiscation of 
broperty, forbids the opening of temples that have been long 
losed, the ornamentation of their doors with festoons, the 
naking libations and immolating victims. This law is a 
roof of the persistence of the ancient religion. The prin- 
ipal. dogmas of the Church were then definitively fixed by 
he decisions of the Gicumenical Councils of Nice, Constan- 
inople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. Notwithstanding the 
ppositions which will manifest themselves, the doctrine of 
nese councils is to prevail to the end of the middle ages. 
n modern times it will be professed by all the trinitarian 
epi whether Catholic or Protestant. Despite the 
sensions of which we have given a sketch, Christianity 
ad not ceased to extend as well in the interior of the 
npire as among foreign nations. 
We have seen the Goths and other barbarians accept 
hristianity under the form of Arianism which then 
Mminated in the East, and whose last defenders they were. 
he evangelical faith had made progress also in Arabia and 
ersia. In the beginning of the fourth century the Chris- 
ms were very numerous in the principal cities of the 
tt er country. They had enjoyed toleration while they 
ore 2 open to persecutions from the Romans ; this ceases to 
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be when the emperors have adopted the new wors h 
The Kings of Persia then became hostile to it. It 
offensive to them as early as the days of Constantine. 
on a letter from that prince their ill-will dissimulates to 
appear under his successors. About the year 343 a viole 
persecution rages against the Christians of Persia. It 
several times renewed, in the midst of the incessant w 
which divide the two nations. | 
In the bosom of the empire, Christianity, protected 
the civil authority, makes rapid conquests on all sides. — 
countries where Greek is spoken, the Christians, as early 
the end of the fourth century, equal in number t 
adherents of the ancient religion. The differences springi 
from the Christotheism (Christ worship), the Trinity, a 
the incarnation, far from injuring the trinitarian chureh 
bring into repute a crowd of superior men who vivify 2 
illustrate it. It suffices to mention, in the midst of ma 
others, the names of Eusebius of Cesarea, Athanasius, Be 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysosto 
the two Cyrils of Jerusalem and of Alexandria. The 
Latins, who had had so little to do with the formatior 
dogma, and among whom the Church of Africa had almos) 
alone reckoned some illustrious Fathers, at last see Chris! 
tianity unfold itself in their regions. Africa holds the ff : 
rank, and continues the series of the Fathers by Optatu 
and by Augustin, the most celebrated of all. Italy glomie 
in the power of the bishops of Rome and thé splendour 
the Church of Milan, the residence of the emperors. “I 
produces Leo of Rome and Rufinus of Aquilea, and appre 
priates Jerome of Stridon and Ambrose of Gaul. The Tas 
country begins to cover itself with churches. Martin 
Tours shows himself there the most active agent of ¢ 
versions. His miracles surpass in greatness and in nun 
those of any monk whatever, if one may believe Sulpi 
Severus, who reports them in a style fit to serve for m 
serious narrations. The Gaulish missionaries traverse 
island of Britain. Independently of personages some¥ 
legendary such as German of Auxerre and Loup of Tr 
Gaul may claim Ambrosius, and with him cite Hila 
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Poictiers, Paulin of Bordeaux (Bishop of Nola), Sulpitius 
Severus of Agen, Eucher of Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, and others. Spain boasts of Osius, 
Juvencus, and Prudens. However, the success it has 
‘obtained under the pressure of the imperial power is not 
without danger for the Church tself. Its government, its 
beliefs, its rites, its usages are modified and altered by the 
forced accession of the Pagan populations. From the day 
when the emperors are at the head of Christianity they 
dispose as its masters of everything which concerns it, 
whether in the interior or the exterior. The exterior care 
is properly considered as forming part of their functions. 
Constantine entitles himself bishop of the outside. His 
successors follow the same road. The emperor convokes the 
councils, judges ecclesiastical differences or submits them to 
magistrates of his own choice, receives the appeals brought 
before him, refers the affairs of the Church either to synods 
or to governors of the provinces, constrains by force accused 
or contumacious clerks, deposes and restores bishops, issues 
decrees on sacred things, on faith, heresy, the churches, 
gives force of law to the decisions of the councils, takes 
easures for the destruction of Hellenism, and of the 
lissident sects. It is by the effect of this omnipotence that 
we have already seen, as we shall see, this or that point of 
loctrine admitted or rejected, this or that sect prevail in 
he Church, or pine in exile, according to the policy or the 
aprices of the ruling prince. In the internal organisation 
%f the clergy we find the same orders as at the epoch of 
he Council of Nice—bishops, priests, deacons, sub- 
eacons, exorcisis, readers, singers. In the fifth century 
nention is made of different ecclesiastical offices, such as 
lefenders, either of the Church or of the poor ; stewards 
rho administer the ecclesiastical revenues, A pokrisiaires who 
andle external affairs. Divers degrees or dignities are 
atroduced into the principal orders. The first of the 
eacons receives the title of archdeacon. At a later time, 
@ even aspires, especially in the Latin Chuch, to take rank 
P ove the priests ; those who share with the bishop the 
or nour of the priesthood, like him, have in the church a 
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seat more elevated than the others. The most ancient o 
them bears the title of arch-priest, which the Latin Chure 
in the sequel will make into a name of office or o 
dignity. 

Chorepiscopi (or country bishops supplementary to th 
bishops of the cities) are mentioned in the Eastern churel 
but not before the fourth century. Certain Episcopal fune- 
tions are attributed to them for country places. They hold” 
a kind of middle place between the priests and the bishops, 
while remaining subject to the bishop of the city, as does the. 
district which they administer. One bishop suffices for theit 
ordination. Afterwards they are called vicars, suffragans,) 
vice-bishops. In the Latin Church we do not find Chores 
piscopi before the fifth century ; the Church of Africa neve 
had such an officer. In the order of bishops we see changes 
which correspond to the modifications introduced into th 
civil Government. The creation of thetwo empires, one of the 
East the other of the West, multiplied the provinces and the 
dignities. There were in the East two Prefectures of the 
Pretorium ; one called Eastern contained the five dioceses, 
exarchates or vicariates of the East, of Egypt, of Pontus, of 
Asia, and of Thrace, the capitals of which were Antioch, 
Alexandria, Cesarea, Ephesus, and Heraclea, for which Cons} 
stantinople was afterwards substituted. The other prefee 
ture, that of Oriental Illyria, had been created under Theor} 
dosius the elder, and comprised two dioceses, that of Ma :- 
donia or of Thessalonica, and that of Dacies. * There were 
also two Prefectures of the Pretorium in the West ; the 
Prefecture of Italy, and which were four dioceses and vicar 
ates, that of Rome, of Italy, of Africa, and of Illyria, (tota 
at first, then solely occidental); the other Prefecture, called 
the Prefecture of Gaul, consisted of three dioceses or vicariates 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The magistrates placed at thé 
head of the dioceses were called exarchs, vicars, and among 
the Latins, primates. b 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy is modified in a similar mam} 
ner. Over the metropolitans, whose pre-eminence W 
acknowledged by the Council of Nice, are placed exarchs 01 
primates of the dioceses ; they are the bishops of the pr 
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srimate and that of archbishop, who designate the first of the 
order, were at first given to the metropolitan of each country, 
d when there existed two or several in the same province, 
one of them, as a title of honour. In the fifth century 
these names are restricted to the Exarchs or chiefs of the 
nations (Chale. ix. 17): The bishop of Rome in the west 
alls himself primate of the primates. After.the year 429, the 
ime of the suppression of the patriarchate among the Jews, 
the name of patriarch begins to make its way into the 
hurch. It is first given to all the exarchs or primates of 
he dioceses. Afterwards it was reserved for the bishops of 
he five sees of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
nd Jerusalem. The Bishop of Rome is considered by the 
sreeks as the patriarch of the West. It should be observed 
hat under the emperors the circumscription of the dioceses or 
xarchates and that of the provinces, are far from remaining 
niform, and that the ecclesiastical order is always regulated 
ccording to the civil administration; the seventeenth 
anon of the Council of Chalcedon contains a formal require- 
1ent to that effect. From the time of the Council of Nice 
ae power of the bishops increases from day to day. First 
1ey exclude the people from all share in the administration 
f ecclesiastical affairs, and end by stripping the priests 
1emselves of the privileges and the authority which they 
ad always enjoyed. Things go so far in this direction that 
1 the presence of the bishop the priest can do nothing 
ithout his order, whether it be prayer, sitting down, or 
lebrating the sacred mysteries. From that time the 
shops have no longer any rein on their ambition and 
kury ; at their pleasure they dispose of the revenues and 
nefices of the Church. In the degree in which new dig- 
ties impart an hierarchical character to the bishops 
atively to one another, the first of the order do their 
most to subject the others to their domination ; the latter 
their turn oppress the inferior orders, and all taken to- 
her oppress the lay members of the Church. No longer 
the bishops regard themselves as the delegates of the 
lievers, but as the depositaries and the agents of the 
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public power in religious concerns. They direct against He 
lenism and against heresy persecutions not less violent thai 
those of the pagan emperors against the religion of Christ, 
The clercs are subjected by them to vexations of all kinds 
sometimes even to tortures. The episcopate and all th 
clergy reproduce the intolerance of the Israelite priesthood, 
whose successors they account themselves, and incarnate. 
for ever the despotic spirit of the imperial government, 
The Bishop of Rome holds the first position in hi ; 
order. He owes it to the importance of his city as capita 
of the empire, to its opulence, to the external pomp whic i 
surrounds it. The rivalry of the Bishop of Constantinople; 
which begins to show itself, seems as yet only to bri og 
nearer to Rome the chiefs of the churches of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Thessalonica, jealous of the new capital of the: 
East. You must, however, take care not to believe that the! 
Bishop of Rome possesses from this time the superiority of 
power and jurisdiction which he will afterwards obtain in 
the western provinces. The supreme authority does not? 
cease to reside in the councils, in conformity with the canons | 
of Nice and Constantinople (381). If deference is shown | 
for the advice of the Bishop of Rome in matters of faith and | 
doctrine, if some bishops here and there deposed have recou se. 
to him to get judgments pronounced against them revise¢ 
in their provinces, it is nevertheless Slt that his supreme, 
jurisdiction 1 is far from being recognised at that time even 
in the Latin regions. The Church of Africa, for instance, 
among others, stoutly resists his pretensions ; they oppose 
to him the canons of Nice, while complaining that he has 
forged one, and contest all the rights and privileges 7 
supremacy which he endeavours to appropriate. Notwith- | 
standing opposition, the Roman Pontiff does not discontinue 
his enterprises. He appoints vicars who act in his nam a 
whether at Thessalonica for oriental Illyria, which he is un 
willing to part with, or in different other provinces of the 
west. A constitution of Valentinian III. finally subject 
the bishops of Gaul and-all the western churches (445). Bi : | 
this constitution, which went further than the Council of 
Sardica itself, is published at a time when Africa, Spag in, 
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d the greater part of Gaul, are in the power of the bar- 
rians, and remains long a dead letter in those different 
yu ee The corruption of the clergy grows with its power 
id its wealth. Historians speak of its luxury, its pride, its 
satiable avarice. The bishops, especially the powerful ones, 
ve around them a kind of ecclesiastical court. Decrees of 
yancils frequently speak in condemnation of the dissolution 
# the clergy. Ordinations are habitually made by the 
shop and the metropolitan, but with the consent of the 
rgy and the people. Translations of bishops from one 
jurch to another are severely interdicted, although there 
some in special cases. Marriage is permitted to the 
shops, the priests, and the deacons. The discipline is 
‘severe in regard to the simoniacal, and those who live scan- 
alously, frequent taverns, seek illegitimate gains, mix in 
ffairs @ the world, keep what are called “ introduced 
females ” in their houses. The churches communicate with 
one another not only by cecumenical, diocesan, or provincial 
sy nods, but also by letters called, these canonical, those ec- 
sle silastic. By the side of the clergy, but as yet not in its 
anks, we must place monkism, which has made great 
ogress throughout the East. At the end of the fourth 
century there are in Egypt alone more than 76,000 monks 
and 20,000 nuns ; they people the deserts, and swarm in the 
Cities. At Oxyrinchue their number surpasses that of the 
inhabitants. There are in the place 20,000 nuns and 
: 000 monks. Monks are divided into ieee kinds ; Ceno- 
s, who live in community ; Anchorites, who, after form- 
BR aselves in society, retire into alsolate solitude ; 
| Sa a Ebates, who are not so much monks as vagabonds, who 
observe no rule. Under the name of Anchorites there is a 
m. a class called Hermits, who are free from all obedience. 
os Behe second part of the fourth century Basil, Bishop of 
esarea, put forth rules for monkery which from that time 
ve been observed in the oriental Church. Monks have 
eived the name of Christian Philosophers. The monas- 
ries are schools in which science and letters are taught, 
specially sacred letters. The heads of those establishments 
® called Archimandrites ; in Syria they are named Abbeys, 
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that is fathers. Most of the bishops have also in their ow: 
abode a kind of monastery, where instruction is given by — 
reading, teaching, and discussions ; thence the colleges o 
canons proceeded. Among the Latins the monastic life doe 
not take root till the middle of the fourth century. Atha- | 
nasius is, it is said, the first who made it known in Rome, 
whither he brought some monks in 341, giving them to rez | 
his life of Antony. From that time monks soon propagatec | 
in the western lands, especially in Italy and Gaul. Abuses” 
of several kinds soon attach themselves to this mode 0 | 
religious life. We have just mentioned the Sarabaites or 
vagabond monks who infested Egypt and the East. At th | 
end of the fourth century a crowd of vicious habits appears | 
among the monks. They are accused of insatiable gluttony, 
immense pride, unbounded superstition ; their too intimate. 
connexion with the nuns does not escape criticism ; nay, 
they are charged with sodomy. Egypt is the principal focus 
of the monastic superstition. Authors that are inclined to 
the miraculous tell of a multitude of monks and hermits 
dispersed over the land, where they led a life wholly super=_ | 
natural. Their sole occupation is to sing hymns in the} 
expectation of the coming of Christ. Do they need things. 
necessary for life, they begin to pray, and their wishes are. 
fulfilled. A good number of them strike wild beasts with, 
death, perform miraculous cures, and many other prodigies, 
in imitation of the prophets and apostles. The lives of soli- 
taries, written by Athanasius and Jerome, seem to have 
served as types for all the fables of the same nature ; those 
grave men, in making themselves the echo of puerile 
tales, opened a road whither they have been followed bj ‘ 
crowds. i, 

According to less credulous narrators, the asceticism of 
the monks consists in avoiding all human society, in leadin ‘ 
a life of extreme rigour, and specially in mortifying their 
body by incredible practices. Simeon Stylites, the pillar’ 
saint, embraces the ascetic life at thirteen years of age, and 
continues it during fifty-six years (403-459). After long 
exercising himself in the most rigorous austerities, he form ’ 
the resolution, in order to withdraw from contact with the 
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owd, whom his repute attracts, to ascend to the summit 
f a column, first nine feet high, then eighteen, then thirty- 
hree, and finally fifty-four. There he remained for thirty- 
even years, operating, say contemporary authors, a large 
number of conversions and miracles. At this time monks 
md nuns were bound by no vow, by no canonical obliga- 
tion; it is a kind of life that can be entered on and given 
ap at pleasure. The obligation of celibacy is imposed upon 
hem for the first time by the sixteenth canon of the Council 
‘of Chalcedon. 

_ The discipline of the Church remains the same until the 
“third century. Nevertheless in a more precise manner distinc- 
tion is made between four degrees or stations of public peni- 
“tence. The first degree, that of tears, has its place on the 
“outside of the portico at the entrance of the temple. The 
‘second, that of audition, is within the vestibule, among the 
catechumens, the energoumenes (demoniacs undergoing 
spiritual therapeutics), the leprous, the J ews, and the 
Gentiles ; in the third, that of humiliation, of genuflexion, 
“Of penitence properly so called; the penitents are in the 
‘interior of the temple, behind the believers, on their knees 
¢ uring prayer, and when hands are laid on them to dismiss 
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them ; they have shared in certain prayers, not in all, nor in 


at 


‘the eucharist. In the fourth degree, that of reunion, the 
‘penitents are in the rank of ordinary Christians, and are 
admitted to all the prayers, but not to the Sacrament, 
although they are present at the great mysteries. The 
‘duration of each station varies according to the quality of 
‘the persons and the nature of their transgressions ; it lasts 
f ra year or two, or several. There are penitents who 
Yemain all their lives in the first degrees. Women as well 
as men are subjected to public penitence. It is forbidden 
to impose it on transgressions that are not manifest 3 such 
‘transgressions may be confessed in private to the bishops 
‘and the priests, 

- When all the degrees of penitence have been gone 
through, the penitents are admitted to the eucharistic com- 
Munion, after the absolution which follows the prayers and 
‘the imposition of hands. This reconciliation takes place 
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ordinarily in the anti-paschal week. Independently of t 
rigorous penalties. incurred by the three chief crimes of 
idolatry, homicide, and adultery, the canons punish different 
kinds of sins which seem less grave. Abortion, fornication, 
concubinage, games of chance, divorce, or repudiation with- 
out reason, successive marriage with two sisters, usury, 
sacrilege, divination, witchcraft, trigamy, or even bigamy 
all these misdeeds and others are, but in different degrees, 
subjected to penitence by the decrees of the Councils. | 
Nevertheless, toward the end of the fourth century the 
rigour of the canons is relaxed; the bishops have the power 
to abridge the time of penitence, to diminish the number of 
the degrees, or even to dispense with all the four, while pay-_ 
ing attention to circumstances. At the same time, private” 
confession in the churches of the East is suppressed, as well” 
as the penitentiaries who were appointed for capital crimes, 
after the persecution of Decius. The abuses brought on by 
that institution caused it to be abolished under Nectorius, | 
bishop of Constantinople (381-97). Liberty is left to each . 
to approach the table according to the movement of his con- , 
science, aS was practised in “the time of Origen. The 
remission of sins is obtained, says Chrysostom, by confession — 
made to God alone, in relation to whom they have been | 
committed. In the West, the discipline of penitence differs 
in this respect. Previous confession is made to the bishop 
whose place is filled in case of absence or necessity. Ag” 
recourse is had to this remedy only in case of capital crimes, | 
the bishop may suffice for the work. | 

We have in this chapter seen through what vicissitudes: | 
and under what influences their sdhiereate established in the | 
trinitarian church the doctrines which prevailed in the | 
middle of the fifth century on the incarnation, the trinity, - 
the two natures in Christ, the Holy Spirit, grace and | 
original sin, as inherent in every human being, even t e 
Virgin Mary. Let us go summarily over the other points | 
of doctrine which are admitted in the same period. & 

The canon of the Old Testament is the same as that of 
the Jews. The books called ecclesiastic are considered ag 
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works of edification, but are not to be employed for the 
establishment of dogmas. 

_ In matters of belief the Sacred Scripture is the sole 
authority, the only rule ; attention is not paid to unwritten 
traditions. God alone is the object of religious worship ; 
_ worship is not paid to his creatures, Mary is simply 
20onoured as a holy woman. : 

_ Nevertheless the ever-growing influence of the Platonic 
philosophy and of the superstitions of paganism, scatters 
“abroad the germs of new beliefs and introduces into the 
“ceremonies of the Church a crowd of practices borrowed 
from the ancient religion. After the conversion of the 
_ £mperors, their example brings to the Church a multitude 
of people who are far from having thrown off the opinions, 
the prejudices, and the superstitions of polytheism in which 
"they were nurtured. The confusion is more increased when 
the latter system is proscribed by the laws of the empire 
and afterwards by the conquering barbarians. The minis- 
_ ters of the Church are reduced, whether they will or not, to 
| Tend themselves to the early habits of the new recruits, 
Thence arise, with the external pomp of circumstances, a 
crowd of rites and superstitious usages which are more or 


which grows with the riches and dignities, as well as the 
pride and ambition of the priests, whose power that 
brilliancy throws into relief, and secures their domination 
over the minds of the multitude. 

At the end of the second century the Church, as we have 
said, believed that human gouls even after death were 
Sequestrated in subterraneous places, where they were to 
‘Temain till the universal judgment. This opinion lasted 
till the fifth century. The use of prayers for the dead, to 
_ which it had given place, continued. Prayers are also put 
| up, as in anterior times, for the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
_ Virgin Mary, and other holy personages who were supposed 
Ito be in the bosom of Abraham ; the same was equally 
‘done for sinners in order to bring down upon them the 
divine mercy. However, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
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tury, that belief in the sequestration of souls in subte 
raneous places no longer prevails without a rival. Platon: 
ideas tend to secure prevalence for another system whic 
opens heaven to the just immediately after their deat. 
Origen is the first who completely substituted that ne 
theory for the ancient one. His authority accredits it ; i 
gains ground from day to day. But the transitory abod 
in the bosom of Abraham is far from being universall 
abandoned, at the point of time to which we are come. _ 
Those who admit it exempt therefrom as in the secon 
century, the souls of some righteous men, notably those ¢ 
the martyrs who ascend to heaven straightway from their) 
punishment. This privilege and the annual panegyrics which | 
are pronounced over their tombs raise them greatly i 
the minds of the crowd. They are naturally supposed 
possess great credit in the heavenly places ; and the idea 
soon arises of utilising that credit for the profit of Christians 
who struggle with the miseries of the world. Thence the 
invocations addressed to the martyrs in those panegyrica 
However, on the part of the orators those requests for inter= 
cession are only conditional, and on the hypothesis that the a 
saints take some interest in the affairs of the terrestrie ' 
world. Recourse is had to them as to powerful personage ‘ 
without there being any trace of worship. But once on this | 
incline it is easy to descend to the doctrine of the invoca- | 
tion of saints. Toward the opening of the fifth centu r 
that practice begins to prevail without being sanctioned by | 
any law. Already anniversary festivals are celebrated iz : 
honour of the martyrs ; these at first were modest,and with=) 
out pomp, being consecrated to singing hymns and hearing the 
sacred word. They were observed only in the places where 7 
rested the remains of those Christian heroes. Temples ¢ | 
basilicas are raised in their memory. But no festival is yet 
celebrated, no temple constructed, in honour of the angels 
of the Virgin Mary, or of the apostles. At the same time, 
when a prelude is made in the invocation of saints, the e 
may be seen the exposition of images in the temples, wi | 
the mania of relics and pilgrimages. The images show 
themselves first in Asia Minor and the Hellenic territori 
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Europe. They are made use of for the purpose either of 
racing pictures of the evangelical history or the sufferings 
f the martyrs, also for ornamenting the temples, and of 
fering to the Gentiles, habituated to images, examples of 
hristian virtue, faith, and charity. In principle it is only 
local fact in which mingles no thought of religious wor- 
hip. It even raises active Opposition on the part of a 
reat number of believers who blame the usage as contrary 
0 the prescriptions of Scripture, and foresee that it will soon 
legenerate into veritable idolatry. The mania for relics, 
mitated from the pagans, takes its source in the extreme 
reneration felt for the martyrs ; and in the credulity of the 
eople who imagine that you are sanctified by the contact of 
heir bones. The discovery of relics is always accompanied 
y miracles, and preceded by supernatural revelations. The 
liscovery is followed by the transference of the relics, which 
s not less miraculous, as well as the deposit of them in the 
“churches or other monuments which are dedicated with great 
“Solemnity. We may cite as an example in the fourth and 
ith century the discovery of the true cross, of that of the 
Telics of Stephen, of Barnabas, of Protais, and of Gervais, of 
the forty martyrs, to whom we shall return in the chapter on 
‘fables and legends. The custom of pilgrimages existed in 
‘Hellenism. In their turn the Christians begin to visit the 
holy places of Palestine, the tombs of the martyrs, the relics 
which abound in the temples, and in the cities. The 
first pilgrimage mentioned in history is that of Helena, 
Constantine’s mother, who goes into the holy land immedi- 
ately after the Council of Nice. The aged empress finds 
humerous imitators, notwithstanding opposition from the 
most sage of the fathers. 
_ Among the new rites that establish themselves after the 
Council of Nice, some are praiseworthy, others indifferent ; 
most of them are derived from superstitious Pagan prac- 
il The example set by Constantine and his mother 
‘cause a great number of temples or basilicas to be arrested in 
‘all parts of the empire. They are consecrated to God by 
ymns, prayers, thanksgiving, and at a later day by the erec- 
on of a cross. In order to call the worshippers to prayer a 
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signal was given by loudly beating a piece of board ; the s 
of bells was yet unknown. The worshippers begin to sir 
in the church the psalms of David, without renouncing the 
hymns, canticles, and common vealins which are numerous : 

Prayer is followed by reading the canonical books 
whether of the Old Testament or the New. The bishop o 
a priest then reads a homily which lasts about an hour 
When the discourse pleases the auditors they sometimes ap: 
plaud, the preaching is forbidden to women and monks, | 
After the sermon prayers are said for the catechumens, thi 
penitents, the energumenes, who are successively dis: | 
missed. Then comes the collection of alms, prayers for the | 
believers, thanksgiving, the Lord’s Prayer, the Communion, — 
the kiss of peace, the benediction of the people. The 
solemn festivals are, as in anterior times, Sunday, Passover, 
and Pentecost. Saturday is also a festival, especially in 
the East, on that day the holy mysteries are celebrated 
in all churches, except in those of Rome and of Alexandria, 
A new festival is introduced, that of the birth of Christ, 
which is called Epiphany or Theophany. In the beginning | 
it is not kept in the East the same day as in the West. | 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria place it on the 6th of January, | 
while in the Western Church it is fixed on the 25th of! 
December, the day on which the ancient Romans celebrated | 
the new birth of the Sun. This last usage prevails also in | 
the East toward the commencement of the fifth century. | 
From that time the name of Epiphany or Theophany i is re-} 
served for the festival of the baptism, which is afterward | 
confounded with that of the adoration of the ma 

They also celebrate the vigils or previous tae of | 
great festivals, specially the Saturday of Passover or of Pen- | 
tecost. On the vigil of these two last festivals people in} 
the evenings flock to the churches, they light wax candles, } 
which they give to the neophytes to be carried. They ad- 
minister baptism and the eucharist. ‘The ceremonies are 
prolonged ; they seem to await the resurrection of thé 
Saviour and the coming of the Holy Spirit, while chanting : 
hymns and psalms suitable to the occasion. In the East t 
vigils begin at midnight and last till day. q 
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_ Fasts vary much according to the churches. The paschal 
fast, or Lent, is very solemn, and extends over several 
eeks—two, three, six, or seven 3; but they except Saturday 
and Sunday, when fast is forbidden by the canons. Public 
shows are forbidden during Lent, also to put criminals to 
death, to exact a debt, to celebrate marriage, or the festivals 
af martyrs. Other times of fasting either are not known in 
the church, such as those of Saturday, Rogations (three days 
mmediately before the festival of Ascension) Four Times, or are 
accounted for, as the fast or half-fast of Wednesday or Friday. 
_ Baptism is still administered by triple immersion, except 
or the sick, and ordinarily at the vigils of Passover or 
Pentecost. New rites are added thereto, such as the injec- 
tion of salt into the mouth of the baptised person, the kiss 
‘that is given him, the foretasting of the wine, milk and 
noney, the white garments and lighted wax candles carried 
by neophytes—all things to which a symbolical sense is 
given, but which are really only imitations of the niysteries 
of Paganism. The neophyte receives a double unction, one 
before baptism, the other on quitting the bath ; both are 
administered by the priests. They are accompanied by the 
amposition of hands and participation in the eucharist, 
Which, they say, seals and confirms the baptism. In the 
fifth century appears the opinion of the absolute necessity of 
this sacrament for salvation (the Gentiles said the same 
thing of initiation into their mysteries) ; the opinion is in 
agreement with that of original sin, which dates from the 
Same epoch ; one is the consequence of the other. In ad- 
mitting the necessity of baptism for salvation, the question 
arose, what became of the souls of children who died with- 
out being baptised? It would have been hard to damn 
them for original sin alone, which did not come from them, 
and which they were unable to efface. Consequently, ima- 
gination created at the entrance into hell the limbus infan- 
tum, in which their souls were deprived of the divine 
Vision, but without enduring any other penalty. This 
pinion springs from Hellenism, which also placed the souls 
infants on the border of hell. 


Infantumque anime in limine primo.— Zneid, vi. 
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In the celebration of the eucharist we find again 
rites mentioned in the preceding book ; the symbols offere 
by the people ; fermented bread ; its breaking’ ; its clear an 
intelligible consecration, the commemoration of the deatl 
of Christ ; the reproduction of the words of the institution 
the reception of the bread into the hands of the comm ni 
cints ; the passing round of the cup ; the secret of the mys 
teries. The Church continues to believe that the bread an 
the wine do not change their nature by the eucharistic con 
secration, but that they become the figure of the body an¢ 
the blood of the Redeemer. According to the expressior 
in use they are the sign, the symbol, the image, the type, | 
the antitype, the pledge. The eucharist is called the supper, ~ 
the breaking of bread, the table, the mystic participation 
the spiritual nutriment, the symbols, the spiritual -sacrifice 
reasonable, not bloody, immaterial, without fire and smoke 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving. Among the Latins the cele= 
bration of the eucharist begins to be designated also under 
the name of mass (the term is found first in Ambrose). The 
expression is taken from the Latin word by which the! 
assembly was dismissed. All the laymen present communi- 
cate with the priests. The sacred mysteries take place im | 
the East only once or twice a-week, Saturday and Sunday; 
but the Latins and the Alexandrines celebrate them on! 
Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday. It is customary to send’ 
the symbols consecrated by the bishops to the priests of the’ 
other parishes of his bishopric or city ; this is called sending 
the leaven, not only because the bread is fermented, bu | 
also because the present is as a ferment or bond ef union. | 

In the fifth century, the Eucharist, like baptism, is fancied 
to be absolutely necessary to salvation, and that accordingly | 
infants ought to receive it as soon as they are baptized) 
The custom arises of putting it into the mouth of the dying,’ 
as a sort of viaticum or food for the journey. Sometimes? 
baptism and the eucharist are administered even to # 
deceased. About the same time, the agapes or love-feasi 
were suppressed by the decrees of different councils. 
abuses which had made their appearance in the early ag 
only increase in proportion as the Church extends. The 
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buses are the display of wealth, intemperance, dissolution, 
uarrels. The use of those repasts disappeared by degrees 
‘om all the churches ; almsgiving is substituted in their 
lace. Celibacy rejected by the Council of Nice, does not 
e less remain in great favour in the mystic spirit which 
redominates. The Council of Chalcedon prescribes it for 
ionks and nuns, under pain of excommunication. Different 
tempts are made to impose it equally on the ministers of 
ae Church. Siricius, bishop of Rome (385-398) desires to 
mder it obligatory for bishops, priests, and deacons, after 
heir ordination. He is followed in this way by Innocent 
st (402-17), by Leo I., and by some western councils ; but 
seir decisions are not generally admitted. You may see 
yen in the west married bishops in the fifth century, among 
others Prosper of Aquitaine, Sidonius Apollinaris, Sim- 
| " of Bourges. In the East, the bishops and the priests 
2 perfectly free to marry or to remain single. Exception 
ould be made to Thessaly, Macedonia, ard Achaia, where 
or occasion of erotical books (Theagenes and Chariclea) 
composed in his youth by Heliodorus, bishop of Trica in 
Thessaly, it is enjoined on clercs to cease, after their ordina- 
tion, from all conjugal relations with their wives. It would 
oc upy too much space to enumerate the usages and the 
Tites that were successively borrowed from the pagan religion, 
especially after the interdiction of the latter. Let us cite, 
among a number, wax candles lighted in open day at the 
meeting of worshippers, even out of the churches, for 
instance, in funereal ceremonies ; the incense which is shed 
broad during the prayers and the celebration of the sacra- 
ments ; lustral water, which passes into holy or blessed 
water, without losing any of its imaginary virtues for con- 
¢ ations and purifications ; magnificent images, precious 
vases, altars, and reliquaries of massive silver, which decorate 
the Birches ; ; the sumptuous attire of the ministers, tiaras 
mitres, crosses, pomp of ceremonies, music in the temples, 
gublic processions, rogations, litanies or prayers for the peace 
if the Church, for the senlyation of souls, for the powers of the 
r ‘Augustine complains of these new ceremonies. “ They 
ush, ” he says, “under servile observances the religion 
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which God had made free, in restricting it to a very smal 
number of rites. The condition of the Jews is preferable 
if they have not known a time of liberty, at least they ar 
subject only to legal prescriptions and not to human supersti 
tions.” While rites and beliefs are thus coming into th 
Church, it receives also from polytheism a great number o 
words whose primitive acceptation is more or less altered 
Thus it gives to princes, to saints male and female, the nam 
god, and goddess (divi, divae), the bishops are callec 
sovereign pontiffs ; we hear speak of altars, priests, litanies 
lares, penates, manes ; of fortune, destiny, the nuptial 
genius, &c. Nevertheless, in comparison with coming ages 
you yet see in the times where we are, a great purity and ¢ 
great simplicity in morals and rites. The excesses the 
ensue are not produced without finding ardent contradicto 
~The councils of Africa, that of Chalcedon, those of Gaul, 
publish a great number of canons against the abuses of the 
monastic life, against the incontinence of clercs, their avarice, 
their simony, their love of secular things ; against the dis- 
play and the negligence of the bishops. Moreover, the | 
members of the church were more assiduous in their attend=_ 
ance on public worship than in the following ages ; they had | 
also more zeal in external matters, more vigour in observing | 
the discipline, more austerity in their manner of life. The 
Fathers often, and with much force, denounce the growing | 
corruption, the superstition relative to images, to rites, to 
pilgrimages, to the monkish life, to abstinence from meats ; | 
they strongly condemn as well the pompous festivals, osten=_ 
tation, the luxury of the ceremonies, and other things of — 
the same nature. =| 
But the tide of Paganism rose higher and higher every 
day. ! 





CHAPTER II. 


























FROM THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON TO THE SCHISM 
OF PHOTIUS, 


(451-891.) 


MMARY.—Reaction against the Council of Chaleedon—Timothy Elurus 
_—Peter the Fuller—The Henoticon (Unifier) of Zeno—Justinian 
_ proscribes Hellenism and Dissent—Neoplatonism at Athens—Closing 
_ of the Schools of Philosophy—The Eutychians and James Baradeus— 
_ The Barbarians in the West—Attila—Fall of the Western Empire— 
_ Odoacer—Theodoric—The Goths—The Franks—The Anglo-Saxons— 
_ The Vandals—Belisarius—Narses—The Origenists—The Three Chap- 
_ ters—Vigilius at Constantinople—CEcumenic Council of Constanti- 
_ nople (the Second)—The Incorrupticoles—Disasters in the East—The 
_ Lombards in Italy—Precarious Situation of the Popes of Rome — 
_ Monothelism—The Ecthesis of Heraclius—The type of Constans— 
_ Gicumenical Council of Constantinople (the third)—The Quini-Sextus 
'  —The Suevi—The Visigoths and the Burgundians abjure Arianism— 
_ The Church of the Franks—Conversion of the Belgians, of the Anglo- 
_ Saxons, of the Saxons, and other Germans—Mohamed and Islamism 
_ —Abubeker—Omar—Othman—Ali—The Ommiades—The Moslems in 
_ Persia, in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, in Africa, in Mauritania, in 
_ Spain, in Septimania—Invasion of Provence, Burgundy, and Acqui- 
_ tania—Charles Martel—The Abassides —Worship of Images—Leo the 
_ Asaurian—Constantine Copronymus—Council of Iconoclasts—Irene— 
_ @cumenical Council of Nice (the second)—Opposition of the Franks 
_ —Charlemagne —Michael the Stammerer— Theophilus —Theodora— 
_ The new Manicheans or Paulicians—Kalifs of Bagdad—Almamon— 
_ Courses of the Saracens in Italy —Martyrs of Cordova—Felix of Urgel 
_ ~Gothescalk—The real Presence—Commencements of the Greco- 
Latin Schism—Procession of the Holy Spirit—Conversion of the 
_ Bulgarians—Encyclic of Photius—His Deposition—-CEcumenic Council 
_ of Constantinople, according to the Latins (the fourth)—Photius 
_ restored—(Ecumenic Council of Constantinople according to the 
_ Greeks (the fourth)—End of Photius—His Spirit remains behind— 
_ Domination of the Popes in the West—Ignorance, Riches, and Cor- 
' ruption of the Latin Clergy—Monkism—Benedictines—The descent 
_ of Jesus into Hell—State of Souls— Superstitions—Mary—Peter— 
_ Purgatory—New Festivals—New Rites. 


tL the imperial power had scarcely sufficed to impose the 
juncil of Chalcedon on different countries of the East, and 
cially in Egypt, where the partizans of Dioscorus pre- 
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vailed. At the death of Marcian -(457) a Eutychia 
reaction declares itself in Alexandria. The principal peop! 
choose for Bishop Elurus, whom his opposition in the las 
council had caused to be deposed from the priesthooc 
Proterius is hacked in pieces. The newly-elect bisho 
establishes bishops of his party in all Egypt, and persecute 
the Chalcedonians, These, agreeing with the clergy ¢ 
Proterius, present a request to the Emperor Leo I. (th 
elder). The great and the people of Alexandria, as well a 
the maritime people, speak out in their turn in favour 0 
Timotheus. He himself sends deputies to Constantinop 
with letters for the Emperor, in which he accuses th 
Council of Chalcedon and-its adherents of Nestorianism. — 
Leo, after punishing the murderers of Proterius, writes te 
the bishops of the principal sees, and to the most consider- | 
able monks, to ask their advice on the difficulties which 
trouble Egypt. Leo, bishop of Rome, and the other metro- — 
politans, approve the Council of Chalcedon by synodal 
letters and reject the ordination of Timotheus Elurus. : 
Emperor banishes him to Gongrae (in Paphlagonia). He is 9 
replaced by Timotheus, surnamed Salofaciolis. The Emperor a 
Leo remains still attached to the doctrine of Chalcedon. He 
confirms the laws passed against the Gentiles, and grants | 
different privileges to the clergy and the monks. Peter, © 
called me Fuller, from having ae that trade in é, 


and governor of the East, he accuses ae Martyrius of 


ae a eas and SOWS division among the people, i 


es to give way. He says publicly in the Church—*I | 
renounce an imperfectly submissive clergy, a disobedient _ 
people, an impure Church, reserving to myself the dignity of 
the priesthood.” Peter the Fuller takes possession of the | 
see. To the hymn called the Z’risagion he adds these words 
—Thou who wast crucified for us,” thus indicating that | 
there is only one nature in the Son. But an order from 
the Emperor banishes him into the Oasis ; he is compelled — 
to flee for the sake of escape. 
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Leo, in dying, leaves the throne to his grandson, Leo II. 
he younger—474). Zeno, father of that prince, causes 
mself to be declared emperor with him; and Leo IT. 
ving at the end of some months, he remains alone in pos- 
ssion of the power. His disorderly conduct soon makes 
m odious. Basilicus, brother of the empress’ ‘Verina, the 
other-in-law of Zeno, revolts next year and obliges him to 
se into Isauria with his wife and some faithful friends. 
e withstands the attacks of the troops of Basilicus, who 
sep him long under siege. 

‘The new emperor declares against the Council of Chalce- 
m. He recalls Timotheus Elurus, who had been in exile 
: hteen years. Peter the Fuller quits the monastery of 
cemetes, where he had concealed himself. At the instiga- 
on of Timotheus Elurus, Basilicus writes a circular to ‘all 
he bishops against the Council of Chalcedon and the letter 
f Pope Leo to Flavian. In this circular he confirms the 
aree first cecumenical councils, and orders all that had been 
Said or done at Chalcedon to be condemned and burnt by the 
Bishops. “These are,” he says, “ novelties introduced against 
the faith, pernicious doctrines which have troubled the } peace 
of the @harches: whoever in future shall uphold that council 
shall be punished as an enemy of God and the prince.” 
The letter of Basilicus is approved by Timotheus Elurus, 
by Peter the Fuller, by Anastasius, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and by about five hundred bishops. Acacius of Constan- 
tinonle refuses his assent ; to abandon the Council of 
C halcedon is in effect to call in question the rights which 
have been consecrated for his church. Then Timotheus 
Elurus ho.ds at Athens a council of bishops of the province 
of Asia ; this assembly restores Paul in the See of Ephesus, 
to which the patriarchial title is restored, which the Fathers 
of Chalcedon had transferred to Constantinople. Timotheus 
toceeds to take possession of the Church of Alexandria, 
wi ile Salofacioles retires into a monastery. Peter the 
Huller thus resumes the See of Antioch. Zeno, quitting 
[sauria, marches on Constantinople, the people and monks of 
Which are aroused by Acacius. Then Basilicus revokes his 
ircular and publishes another totally opposite in sense. 
II. G 
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Tardy repentance! Zeno retires into the capi al. 
Basilicus is, with his wife and son, placed in a castle 
Cappadocia, where they die of hunger. The acts of the 2 
reign on religious matters are annulled ; the patriarch ¢ 
Constantinople is re-established in all his prerogatives, 
Peter the Fuller is banished to Pityonte, in the extremit 
of the Pontus ; but he escapes from his guards. Timothe 
Elurus is left at Alexandria, on account of his great agej 
he dies there shortly after. The bishops of Egypt hasten t 
elect in his place Peter, surnamed Mongus. But th 
emperor, paying no attention to this election, restore | 
Timotheus Salofaciolis, whose mildness of character make 
him a favourite even with dissidents. On his death, those 
of his communion make choice of John Talaia (481). Zeno 
refuses to acknowledge him, and pronounces in favour of 
Peter Mongus, who offered to subscribe to the Henoticon 01 
Edict of Union. This is a decree which that prince had 
just published, under the advice of Acacius, and, in view Of 
conciliation it is addressed to the bishops, the clergy, and the, 
people of Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis. Zeno there n 
declares that he receives no other symbol than that of the 
cecumenical Councils of Nice and Constantinople, followe 1 
by the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus. He confesses th a 
the Son of God, who is God, was truly made man, that he ig) 

























Eutyches, and their followers. The Henoticon, as you se e, 
without admitting the Council of Chalcedon as equal to th e 
three first, does not reject it altogether ; it was necessary 10) 
safeguard the prerogatives of the Bishop of Constantinop e; 
they limit themselves to the condemnation of the perso 8 
who professed in that council sentiments contrary to t | 
symbol of Nice. But in not specifying what those opinio 
and persons are, they in fact leave dissidents free to app 
the anathema to the whole doctrine of Chalcedon. : 
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‘Peter Mongus subscribes to the Henoticon, and causes it 
be received in Egypt by the two parties, who interpret it 
ch after his own fashion. ‘To reconcile everybody, Peter 
ould have condemned the Council of Chalcedon with these 
md approved it with those. This equivocal conduct makes 
m suspected on both sides ; but he ends by openly declar- 
g himself anti-Chalcedonian, and removes from the 
otychs (registers) the names of Proterius and Salofacioles. 
yhn Talaia, on the other side, was acknowledged as Bishop 
Alexandria by Calendion, patriarch of Antioch, and by 
mplicius of Rome (467-83), Coming into the last city 
th synodal letters from Calendion, he had been well 
ceived by Simplicius, who had even written in his favour 
‘Acacius of Constantinople ; but the latter none the less 
mtinued to communicate with Peter Mongus. The 
iecessor of Simplicius, Felix IT. (483-92) shows more zeal 
r John Talaia. He sends to Constantinople three legates 
ith letters for Acacius and for the emperor, in order to 
cure the rejection of Peter Mongus as a false bishop and 
{partisan of heresy. On the order of Zeno those delegates 
3 arrested at Abydos; the papers which they have 
ceived are taken from them. Two of them, allowing 
hemselves to be seduced, consent to communicate with 
ce cius, and to recognise Peter Mongus. On their return 
(0 Rome, they are brought before a council, deposed, and 
xKcommunicated ; at the same time the council condemns 
Peter Mongus. Felix II. writes to Acacius a synodal letter 
recall him to repentance. The latter disregarding it, the 
oman Pope assembles a council of seventy Italian bishops 
484), in which he deposes the patriarch of Constantinople, 
§ much for his conduct in the affair of the Henotic and 
eter Mongus, as for having, in contempt of the Councils 
f Nice, usurped the rights of the other provinces, that is, 
& having availed himself of the canon of Chalcedon 
lative to the prerogatives of the See of Constantinople, a 
anon which they would not recognise in Rome. 

Acacius replies to this sentence by removing from the 
iptychs of his church the name of Felix II. The bishops 
ho do not subscribe to the Henoticon are removed through 
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all the East. Calendion of Antioch is banished to the Oasis, 
under the charge of having favoured competitors to the empire, 
Peter the Fuller re-enters that See, after subscribing to the 
Edict of Union ; he remains in it until his death (488). 
Fravita, successor of Acacius in the See of Constantinople 
(489), sends synodal letters to the Bishop of Rome and 
Peter Mongus; but Felix refuses to receive them. 
Euphemius, who replaces Fravita at the end of som 2 
months, separates from the communion of Peter Mongus, 
and restores the name of Felix to the Diptychs ; the Bishop 
of Rome no longer communicates with him, because he pre- 
serves in them the names of Acacius and Fravita. The 
emperor Zeno dying (491), Ariane, his widow, calls to the 
imperial throne, Anastasius, whom she marries. The new 
prince declares in favour of the Henoticon, but without 
forcing any one to subscribe to it. Specially desirous 
mane peace, he wishes that things should remain in a 
places in the same state as at his ascension, and shov 
severity only against the bishops who endeavour to change} 
the usages of their church. Some then declare for the 
Council of Chalcedon, others against it; others again are} 
attached to the Henoticon. , 
The Isaurians, in the early days of Anastasius, had made 
an insurrection in favour of a brother of Zeno. Euphemius; 
suspected of being in their favour,is deposed and banished inte 
Paphlagonia (495). His successor is Macedonius, who ad 
heres to the Edict of the union. Delivered from the wars 
which he had had to sustain against the Isaurians and the Per- 
sians, Anastasius attacks the Council of Chalcedon and the pat: 
riarch Macedonius (506). The inhabitants of Constantinople 
take part for their bishop. Troubles frequently arise in th 
city. The emperor removes Macedonius and banishes him 
to Gangrae (511). The authentic original of the acts @& 
Chalcedon is at the same time stolen and burnt by his) 
orders. 'Timotheus, the new bishop of Constantinople, com: 
municates with the adversaries of that Council. He causes 
the Trisagion to be sung with the addition of the clause 
“ Crucified for us.”. A strong opposition manifests itself at 
Constantinople. The emperor sees himself on the point 
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eing overturned by a sedition ; but he succeeds in calming 
by promises, which he aiiewards eludes. Flavian, 
arch of Antioch (512) he drives away and gets ordained 
1 his place Severus, a monk of Palestine, who gives his name 
to the Severians or Severites, the same as the Acephales 

vithout a head). Vitalian, having put himself at the head 
an insurrection against Anastasius, advances to the gates 
f Contantinople. The emperor obtains peace under the 
bligation of recalling the exiled bishops, among others 
acedonius and Flavian, and of convening a general Coun- 
The Council is convoked for the year 515 at Heraclea 
Europe. The Pope of Rome sends legates whom Anas- 
sius dismisses while avoiding to supply their wants. A 
ew legation meets at Constantinople without more result 
507). Anastasius sends back about two hundred bishops 
ssembled for the Council which was to be held at Heraclea. 
bout the same time he drives away the patriarch of Jeru- 
alem, who will not communicate with Severus. John, who 
eplaces him, makes a similar refusal; but Anastasius ab- 
stains from employing severity by fear of Vitalian who has 
recommenced the war. John of Cappadocia succeeds Timothy 
a the See of Constantinople after having condemned the 
Shalcedonians (517). Anastasius dies at the age of eighty- 
ight (518), he had reigned twenty-seven years. His suc- 
Cessor is aged Justin, a soldier of fortune, who cannot 
Tead, but who is favourable to the Council of Chalcedon. 

' In the early days of his reign, the patriarch of Con- 
Stantinople celebrated, with the acclamations of the people, 
he festival of that Council. An assembly took place of 
arty bishops who restored to the Diptychs the names of 
Euphemius and Macedonius, as well as the titles of the four 
@cumenical councils, together with the name of Leo of 
Rome ; the assembly anathematises and deposes Severus of 
Antioch. The emperor puts the Council of Chalcedon into 
the Diptychs of all the churches. Those whom Anastasius 
had banished are recalled. Some had died during their 
exile, among others Macedonius of Constantinople, Flavian 
of Betioch, and Elijah of Jerusalem. The emperor writes 
) the Roman pope in order to prepare the way for the re- 
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union of the two churches of Rome and of Constantinople: 
Hormisdas then occupied the chair (514-523), he sends _ 
third legation to Constantinople, with the consort of Theo= 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, then masters of Ttaly. Tl 
demands of the church of Rome are acquiesced in, from the 
Diptychs are effaced the names of Acacius and of his sue= 
cessors, Fravita, Euphemius, Macedonius, and Timothy, aS 
well as those of the emperors Macedonius and Anastasius,| 
The re-union of the two churches is effected after thirty-five! 
years of separation. a 
Severus of Antioch and the principal bishops of his party 
are expelled from their sees. Severus seeks safety under! 
Timothy of Alexandria who is not disquieted although he 
holds the same sentiments. The emperor punishes the! 
Manicheans with death. He forbids all charges of dignities 
to the ent as well as to the idolaters. He even desires 





















intervention of Theodoric obliges him to abandon the ‘o desigall 

On the death of Justin (527), the empire devolves o 1 
Justinian, his nephew, who under his uncle’s reign, had had 
the principal direction of affairs. That prince, full of reli- 
gious zeal, pursues the extinction of Hellenism and heresy. | 
The dissidents and the Pagans are excluded from publi¢ 
offices. Their goods are confiscated : they are themselves | 
put on their trial ; terror reigns everywhere. Some feign | 
conversion ; others flee into foreign lands ; others have re= 
course to sedition ; some put themselves to death from de- | 
spair. In the proceedings against Hellenism the philosophers 
are not forgotten, specail; the Neo-Platonicians, who, 
under the emperor Julian, had undertaken the restoration of | 
the ancient worship. During the supreme struggle N c0- 
Platonism, disappearing from “the scene of the world, took § 
refuge in the interior of the schools ; but in the East its ad=_ 
versaries had not left it in peace. The sanguinary persecu= 
tions of Valens were succeeded by the destruction of the | 
Hellenic temples, and the dispersion of their ministers, with 
whom the philosophers had more than once been confounded _ 
by the intolerance of the new priesthood. The neo-Platoni- 
cians had fallen back in Greece. Athens had for a century 
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in been the principal seat of science. Their minds were 
at, as in the East, agitated by the violence of religious 
aarrels. The school of Athens, estranged from the passions 
tthe world, freely taught all the sciences and all the arts ; 
% was a kind of learned republic, which lived in peace under 
he imperial protection. The neo-Platonicians pursued there 
1e course of their speculations. They had for their princi- 
al men Plutarch of Athens and Syrian. Proclus, their dis- 
iple, about the year 450 puts himself at the head of the 
chool, of which he became the most illustrious Corypheus. 

: The Alexandrines, we have said, had combined the divine 
thools of Greek philosophy into a vast whole, of which 
latonism was the base. Plotinus, in laying the founda- 
fons of the system, had abstained from descending to de- 
ails. Porphyry, and Jamblicus after him, had comprehended 
mn their explanations only some of the difficulties that needed 
solution. The same thing remained to be done for other 
points of doctrine. It was necessary to bring to identity 
‘the texts of the ancient philosophers, which often seemed to 
‘exclude each other ; it was also necessary to identify the 
different myths of Hellenism, so as to bring them into 
‘unison with the Neo-platonic conceptions. Such was the 
work reserved for the school of Athens, a task resolutely 
F undertaken and completely executed by Proclus. He proves 
with methodical perspicuity what Plotinus and others had 
“enunciated obscurely, and developes in its principal parts 
5 ‘the Neo-platonic doctrine, which at times he enlarges. He 
é kes special pains to establish the ternary theory. With 
Plotinus all the principles of things are comprised in the 
‘trinity of the One, of the Intelligence and the Soul. Porphyry 
ecognises other distinct hy postases ; Jamblicus multiplies 
‘them indefinitely. Proclus wishes to co-ordinate the yet 
‘Yague conceptions of his predecessors. He explains the 
Hierarchy of the hypostasis. From the principles of the 
‘Ternarium he deduces trinities of trinities, series of trinities. 
Every essence, being complex, may be conceived of as a 
t inity. The elena of each trinity decomposing them- 
‘selves in their turn, new trinities arise, and so on nine 
Ditely. In the explanation of the myths Proclus embrace 
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the entire of the Hellenic beliefs. He accepts all the t 
ditions, and takes pains to find a sense in apparently th 
absurdest things, even in the superstitions of magic 2 
astrology. 

His successors, following the same road, limit themselve | 


platonism seems to have run its career. Marinus, Isiodore} 
of Gaza, Damascius, who successively taught in the school 
of Athens, are disciples of Proclus, and tend only to complete 
some points of his explanations. Damascius, however, a 
tempts to probe the nature of The One more than his pre- 
decessors. In his theology he does not confine himself to) 
the myths of Hellenism, but he speaks with some precision 
of the doctrines of the Chaldeans, the Magi, the Sidonians, 
the Egyptians. New horizons would have opened before 
him, if, following this road to its termination, he had made 
himself acquainted with the religious science of the Brahmans 
and of the Buddhists. But what the school of Alexandria} 
did not do in this respect, the school of Athens was much; 
less in a position to accomplish. Simplicius, disciple of 
Damascius, pursues to the end the reconcilement of the) 
philosophers of Greece, he harmonises the nominalism of. 
Aristotle with the realism of Plato. In this state of things 
an edict, issued in 529, requires the closure of the schools of, 
Hellenic philosophy. The school of Athens shuts its lips, 
like all the others. Its last masters, Damascius, Isiodore, | 
Simplicius, take refuge in the kingdom of Persia. But the 
caste of the Magi are not less intolerant than the Christian 
priesthood ; at the end of some years they return into their | 
native land to cultivate in secret their philosophical and | 
religious doctrines. With them ended the teaching of | 
Neo-platonism. If it still appears in the schools of the | 
East, it no longer speaks there in its own name, its com-=_ 
mentators are Christians. The influence of its doctrines— 
nevertheless continues through the centuries until the | 
revival of letters, when it succeeds in again seizing a verit-_ 
able dominion. ; 

The violent measures of Justinian do not stop at Hellen 
ism. They extend also to the Samaritans, and_ occasioz 
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rave disorders in Palestine.. Some persons in the cities 
ecome converts in appearance ; but the people in the rural 
istricts fly to arms, pillage and burn the churches, and 
aassacre the Christians without distinction. The insurrec- 
onists having made themselves masters of Samaria, slaugh- 
er the bishops and the priests. They choose an emperor 
it of their own body. They send regular troops, who 
lay a great number and subdue the country. Justinian puts 
heir leaders to death, he forbids the Samaritans to have 
ynagogues, to exercise public charges, and to receive inherit- 
mces and donations. 

_ The emperor at the same time makes an effort to bring 
he Church of Alexandria back to the official doctrine. 
‘imothy, who had governed it for eighteen years, was not 
} Chalcedonian. Severus of Antioch and other dissidents 
lad found an asylum under his wing. Among these 
efugees there arises a schism on the question whether the 
dody of Jesus Christ was corruptible or incorruptible. Se- 
‘Yerus maintains the first view, the pure Eutychians declare 
in favour of the second. The patriarch Timothy alter- 
jnately favours both, At his death two bishops are elected, 
‘Theodosius by the Corrupticoles, Gaian by the Tacorrap: 
4 bles. The first has on its side the civil authority, the 
ther the majority of the population. At the end of some 
¥ ‘months, Gaian is sent into exile by an imperial command ; 
‘Theodosius remains in possession. The next year, wearied 
y the seditions which are ceaselessly renewed, he retires to 
Donstantinople ; he is all but immediately expelled, on his 
tefusal to receive the Council of Chalcedon. 

_ The Eutycheans, ill-treated by the emperor, find support 
i n the empress Theodora, who shares their opinions. She 
ames to the patriarchate of Constantinople, Anthinius, 
Ma bishop of Trebizonde, who belongs to the sect of Acephales 
headless, 535). Then the chiefs of the party betake them- 
‘selves to that capital, where they hold assemblies, among 
0 hers Severus, Peter of Apamea and Zoara,a Syrian one 
Their meetings are soon troubled by Agapetus, bishop of 
Rome (535-36), who had come to prevent the war which 
Justinian was preparing against the Goths. That pope 
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deposes Anthimus, consecrates Mennas his successor, and die 
shortly after at Constantinople. Anthimus is summone 
before a council presided over by Mennas. On his refusing’ 
to appear, he is deprived of the Church of Trebizonde ;° 
Anathema is pronounced also on Severus of Antioch, Peter} 
of Apamea, and the monk Zoara. The sentence is confirmec 
by Justinian, who forbids the condemned to dwell in Con-| 
stantinople or any other important city. In place of Theo= 
dosius of Alexandria, the emperor calls to the patriarchate | 
Paul and Zoilus successively, both of them are Chalcedonians, 
From that time the official doctrine is everywhere preached | 
without any one daring to raise a voice against it. There | 
is no means that was not put in request to reduce the! 
Eutychians or Monophysites. Every day new divisions” 
break out among them ; twelve varieties are mentioned+ 
the Theopachites, the Acephales, the Severians, the Corrup- | 
ticoles, the Incorruptibles, the Agnoetes, the Thritheists, | 
and others. The sect threatens to fall into dissolution, — 
when an obscure monk, James or Jacob, surnamed Baradeus- 
or Zanzalus, undertakes to raise it by uniting the different | 
factions. Some captive bishops confer the episcopate upon | 
him. Seconded by Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria | 
(535), he traverses all the East, establishes bishops and 
priests of his communion, reanimates the ardour of the | 
Monophysites, puts an end to controversies which separate | 
them, and, at his death, leaves the sect in the most flourish- © 
ing state in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Egypt, } 
in Ethiopia, and in other regions. He had placed all hig 
church under the jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Alexan- | 
dria and Antioch, by whom it is still governed. The Mon- | 
ophysites, regarding James as a new founder, take thence 
the name of J acobites under which they are yet known. In a 
the midst of these sophistical miseries to which the Greeks | 
had been led by false ideas on the deity of Christ and the © 
incarnation of the Word, the Western Empire finally falls _ 
under the blows of the barbarians. 
The Huns had extended their dominion over all Scythia, 
and reduced into vassalage the most powerful people of | 
those lands—the Gepidi, the Alani, the Ostrogoths. Thea 
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gsius the younger paid them an annual tribute. In the 
ear 451, Attila, their king, turns his regards toward the 
Vest. At the head of 500,000 men he enters Gaul, puts 
yerything to fire and sword, captures Treves, Mayence, 
Letz, and besieges Orleans. He is on the point of getting 
jossession of it when the Romans and the Visigoths force 
im to leave go his hold. Aetius, the able Roman general, 
ollects all his troops, to which are added, as auxiliaries, the 
Fisigoths, the Burgundians, the Franks, and other barbarians 
ettled in Gaul. With them he marches against the innu- 
1erable hordes of Attila. Those masses come into collision 
m the Catalaunic fields. The Huns, overcome, leave on 
he field of battle 200,000 slain. Attila, entrenched in his 
amp, awaits witha firm foot the attack of his enemies. 
fe might have been crushed ; but the Visigoths, who had 
ost their king in battle, hasten to return home, and leave 
jhe Huns free to fall back on the Rhine. Attila re-enters 
Pannonia, where he repairs his forces. In 452 he falls 
upon Italy, destroys Aquilea, devastates Milan, ravages 
Pavia, and all the countries around. He returns to the 
Danube with an immense booty, after imposing an annual 
Mribute on Valentinian III. The next year he summons 
Marcian to pay to him the tribute promised by Theodosius 
ihe younger ; then, directing his steps afresh towards Gaul, 
ae penetrates to the borders of the Loire.. He there finds 
jhe Visigoths ready to give him battle, and returns into his 
country where he dies in 454. After his death, division 
breaks out among his children, the barbarous nations whom 
he had subjected revolt against them and recover their in- 
dependence. The same year that Attila died, Valentinian 
TIL. kills with his own hand Aetius, the conqueror of the 
Huns. This crime does not remain unpunished long ; the 
people of Aetius massacre Valentinian (455). Maximus, 
having got himself made emperor, constrains the widow of 
that prince to marry him. She takes her revenge by call- 
ing to Rome Genseric, king of the Vandals. At the approach 
of the barbarian, a great number of persons take to flight. 
Maximus is cut to pieces by old servants of Valentinian, 
who throw his members. into the Tiber. Genseric, after 
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pillaging Rome during fourteen days, returns with rich, 
spoils and several thousands of captives. He carries off 
Carthage the empress and her two daughters, Eudoxia an 
Placidia ; the first marries his son, Huneric ; some time. 
after, Placidia and her mother are sent back to Constanti-' 
nople. Avitus, prefect of the Pretorium, makes himself. 
proclaimed emperor in Gaul. He is the next year conquered | 
in Italy by the patrician Ricimer, and becomes bishop of 
Placentia. This Ricimer, a Goth and an Arian, governs as 
master what remains of the Western empire ; he makes and) 
unmakes the emperors, refusing the honour for himself in| 
consequence of his being a foreigner. After a short inter-| 
regnum, Majorian is called to the empire (457), and put to) 
death four years after by order of Ricimer. Power passed 
into the hands of Severus, who is poisoned in 465. An-| 
themius ascends the throne (467), with the consent of the 
emperor Leo and Ricimer, who marries the daughter of the 
new prince. The son-in-law kills the father-in-law in 472, 
and is himself carried off by a disease a short time aftertl 
The title of emperor passes successively to Olybrius, 
son-in-law of Valentinian III., who dies almost imme-— 
diately after ; to Glycerius, who is deposed at the end 
of fifteen months, and ordained bishop of Salone; to” 
Julius Nepos, who is driven into Dalmatia (475), and 
finally to Romulus or Momylus, called Augustulus, in- 
whom it becomes extinct. Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 
invited by the party of Nepos (476), seizes Rome, 
banishes into Campania the young Augustulus, and pro-~ 
claims himself King of Italy. In 493 he j is dethroned by” 
the Ostrogoths. These last, becoming again independent by 
the death of Attila, establish eee first in Pannonia, | 
with the consent of the emperor of the East, from whom he j 
receives an annual gift. In later times they spread into | 
Western Illyria; Theodoric is then at their head. This | 
prince, given as a hostage to the Emperor Leo at the age of 
seven years (461), passed ten of them at Constantinople, 
where care had been taken of his instruction. Become 
King of the Goths, he rendered great services to the 
Emperor Zeno, who, in his gratitude, had called him near 
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s person, adopted him for son, and in 484 created him 

‘dinary consul. The Ostrogoths could hardly maintain 

eir existence in the Illyrian provinces. Theodoric obtains 

‘om the emperor permission to lead them into Italy against 

,e Heruli. He enters the peninsula in 489, beats Odoacer 

everal times, shuts him up in Ravenna, and after a siege of 
aree years, compels him to capitulate. The conqueror 

nakes Ravenna the capital of his states. The monarchy 

f the Ostrogoths, besides Italy properly so called, compre- 

ends Sicily and Western Illyria ; on the side of Gaul it 

orders toward the Alps, the possessions of the Visigoths. 

Sheodoric becomes the greatest prince of his age. His jus- 

ice inspires full confidence. The Consubstantialists submit 
» him, though an Arian, the decision of their disagree- 
ments. Nevertheless he does not show himself indifferent 
in regard to his Church. Towards the end of his reign 
ne takes in hand the defence of the Arians persecuted by 
Justin, and obliges the Pope of Rome, John I. (523-26), to 
‘repair to Constantinople to solicit toleration in their favour. 
“This Pope, who perhaps had not shown much zeal in the 
‘accomplishment of his mission, is arrested on his return, 
“with the senators that accompanied him ; John dies in 
‘prison. At the same time, on accusations doubtless ill- 
‘founded, Theodoric, become suspicious, puts to death 
Boetius and Symmachus, the son-in-law and the father-in- 
law, both illustrious senators and former consuls. He dies 
“in 526, leaving for successor Athalaric, son of Amalsonte, 
his daughter, aged only eight years. This young prince 
“having ceased to live (534), his mother alone remains at the 
head of the Government ; she marries her cousin Theodotus, 
who shortly after has her strangled in a bath. The other 
“nation of the Goths had not succeeded to a less degree of 
“power. Established in 412 in the middle of Gaul and in 
a part of Spain, the Visigoths succeeded in driving out of 
the last region the other barbarians, excepting the Suevi, 
who were in barracks in Gelicia. They profit by the agony 
of the Western empire so as to aggrandise themselves in 
Gaul. Under the leadership of Evaric or Euric, they get 
“possession of Clermont in Auvergne, devastate Berry and 
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Tourraine, and extend their kingdom to the banks of th 
Loire. They afterwards penetrate into Provence, mak 
themselves masters of Arles and Marseilles ; the Burgun 
dians give way before them. Evaric dies at Arles in 485 
Alaric II., his son, finds himself possessed of a monarck 
which extends from Cadiz to the Loire and the Alps. Hi 
father had persecuted consubstantialism in Gaul ; the so 
follows quite an opposite course, and shows himself full ¢ 
humanity. He publishes in Aquitania and at Toulouse 
collection of the Theodosian code and of several other works 
on ancient right (506), which he authorises for the Roman: 
of his states, with the consent of the bishops and the prinei- 
pal persons of each province. With his permission, there 
convenes at Agda a council, in which assembles twenty-fou 
bishops of the Gaulish provinces which obey him. ‘hi 
prince died in 507 in a war against the Franks. Those of 
Germanic origin had passed the Rhine about the year 418) 
and had by little and little made their way in Gaul. At 
the time of the fall of the empire of the West, they have 
not passed the borders of the Aisne and the Somme. Some 
years later Clovis, a young king, nineteen years of age, 
marches against Syagrius, a Roman general, beats him, and 
seizes Soissons, which he makes into his capital (486). H ; 
becomes Christian and is baptised in the Consubstantialisé 
Church (494). The populations between the Loire and the 
Seine place themselves under his laws. Clovis attacks 
Burgundy and imposes a tribute upon it. He afterwasl =f 
gains over the Visigoths the battle of Nouillé, in which he 
kills Alaric with his own hand, and takes pdsession of 
nearly all their provinces in Gaul; they retain no more 
than a part of Languedoc and of Provence. Arles is on thé 
point of falling into the hands of Clovis when Theodorie 
comes to the aid of the Visigoths. That prince was the 
maternal grandfather and guardian of Amalaric, son and 
successor of Alaric. He takes in hand the defence of hit 
states. The Goths, beaten before Arles, are driven from 
the provinces possessed by the Visigoths between the 
Rhone and the Pyrenees. At the death of his grandfathe 
Awmalaric, reigning by himself, resides in Narbonnaise Gau 
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f continual war with the Franks, he dies as a consequence 
a defeat (531). Theudis, his successor, governs till 548. 
Ithough beaten before Arles, Clovis none the less preserved 
e greater part of his conquests over the Visigoths, that is 
 Aquitanian provinces. After his death (511) his 
tes are divided among his four sons, Clodomir, one 
' them, reunites Burgundy to the monarchy of the 
ranks, of which Clotaire I. becomes sole possessor 
| 558. At the time of the invasion of Attila into 
aul, the Roman troops had been withdrawn from the 
and of Britain, which was left to itself. Too weak to 
ithstand the Picts of the North, and the Scots come from 
libernia, the Britons call the Anglo-Saxons to their aid. 
he enemy being repelled, disagreement arises between the 
ations and their auxiliaries. The latter subjugate the 
reater part of the island, and found seven kingdoms of 
lolaters. The British Christians seek refuge in Gaul, Corn- 
all, and on the Continent ; a part of them settle in the 
mds of Gaulish Armorica which has since been called Little 
srittany. In Africa the Vandals continue to persecute the 
Jonsubstantialists, especially those who are of the imperial 
murch. Genseric forbids them to ordain bishops in Africa 
roper and in Zengitana. He closes the Church of 
arthage, and banishes the priests and the ministers. His 
ersecution extends into the surrounding countries—Spain, 
taly, Sicily, Sardinia, Greece, and Dalmatia. After the 
eath of Valentinian IIT, he, .every year, sends troops into 
he or the other of these lands, giving up everything to 
Pillage, and carrying away a multitude of captives 
uneric, his son, moderate at first (477), is not slow to 
low his father’s footsteps. He is severe on the Consub- 
tantialists. The Churches are closed ; the bishops, priests, 
id a crowd of laymen are exiled or subjected to cruel ~ 
unishments. The Bishop of Carthage and all his clergy, 
‘the number of more than five hundred, are tortured and 
unished. Baptism is resumed by force. The persecution 
bps only at the death of Huneric (485). Gontamond, his 
ecessor, recalls the Bishop of Carthage, and allows his 
k to breathe. Nevertheless the churches open only in 
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494, after being closed during more than ten years.) 
Trasamond, who reigns after him (496), tries to seduce tk 
partisans of Consubstantialism by promising them charge | 
dignities, money, or other favours. He forbids the ordina=| 
tion of bishops. Far from obeying, zeal is employed in con=| 
secrating them in the vacant Sees. Then it is the 
Fulgentius is raised to the episcopate of Alfachusee or Ruspe 
a place in Byzacium (Africa proper). He is banished into) 
Sardinia with more than sixty bishops of the same province} 
and others of the rest of Africa, to the number of two) 
hundred and twenty. This exile had lasted ten years, when 
Trasamond, informed of the merits of Fulgentius, sends for) 
him to Carthage to confer with him on questions of faith, 
The Bishop of Ruspe resolves to profit by his stay to write 
and speak in favour of Consubstantialism ; but the Ariar 
episcopate soon obtained his being sent back into Sardinia,’ 
where he remains till the death of Trasamond (523). That 
prince has for his successor, Hilderic, son of Huneric and 

the princess Eudoxia. The new king, full of tolerance for | 
Consubstantialism, re-opens its churches, recalls its bishops, 
allows bishops to be ordained in all places, in a word 
restores freedom to that communion, which, in Africa, had! 
been deprived of it from the year 457. But the reign of 
Hilderic is of short duration ; Gilimer dethrones him ing 
532, and puts him to death. The emperor, Justinian, then) 
sends an army into Africa under the command of Belisarius,. 
already celebrated for his victories over the Persians. That 
general defeats Gilimer in a great battle, and compels him: 
to surrender (534). Africa is delivered from the yoke of 
the Vandals after a hundred and seven years of oppression, 
In the triumph of Belisarius at Constantinople, they dis-) 
play sacred vases of the temple of Jerusalem which Titus! 
had brought to Rome, and which Genseric had taken 
possession of at the time of the sack of the capital. Africa 
had been reconquered under the pretext of avenging the 
death of Hilderic ; that of Amalasonte furnishes Justinian 
with the occasion of driving the Ostrogoths from Italy. 
Belisarius being sent against them (535), takes possession | 
of Sicily, Theodotus is put to death by the Goths them- 
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ves, who substitute Vitiges. Belisarius enters Rome 
16 then Ravenna; Vitiges and his wife fall into his 
nds. He would Laws put an end to the war if the 
; mperor had not recalled him (540) to oppose the Persians, 
ho had ruined Antioch and a number of other cities. 
fter his departure, the affairs of the Goths are re-estab- 
lished by Totila, their new king. He beats the imperial 
my and recovers the country which Belisarius had 
cupied. The last returns, but with too few troops to 
eep the field (544). He fortifies himself in Ravenna, 
hile Totila besieges and takes Rome. bBelisarius soon 
sturns into it, and attempts to put it into a state of 
fence. It is attacked by Totila, who finds himself com- 
; ed to lay a regular siege to it. Belisarius confides it to 
as lieutenants, that he may go and fight in Sicily. He 
Bally obtains his recall to Constantinople. Rome falls 
into Totila’s hands (549). The eunuch Narses comes into 
taly with a new army and the Lombards for auxiliaries 
(552). He defeats the Goths in a rencontre in which 
Betila perishes, arms in hand. After delivering Rome, 
Varses fights near Mount Vesuvius a sanguinary battle, 
V Bich lasts two entire days. The Goths being conquered, 
capitulate and abandon Italy. 
oi While his generals combat the barbarians, Justinian con- 
nues the prosecution of heresies. The doctrines of Origen. 
Ware so described to him. From their condemnation by 
. cophilas of Alexandria to the commencement of the fifth 
sentury, they are generally considered as suspected, as well 
(sin the East as in the West. Nevertheless they had 
adherents more or less decided, such as Theodoret, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Sidonius Apollinaris, without any trouble aris- 
ing on their account. But from the time of Justinian 
heir progress became manifest in Palestine, especially 
mong the monks. Complaints, thereupon, are carried to 
she emperor (538). On the demand of the patriarch 
Mennas, supported by the legate of Rome, he publishes an 
‘dict in which he sets forth She errors ascribed to Origen, 
tle ssing them under six heads :—1s¢, The Father is greater 
he : the Son, and the Son greater than the Holy Spirit ; 
Il. H 
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the Son cannot see the Father, or the Holy Spirit the So 
2d, God’s power is limited ; he could make only a certail 
number of spirits and a certain quantity of matter ; genena 
and species are co-eternal with God ; there are severa 
worlds, there will be others, so that God has never been 
without creatures ; 3d, Human souls were pure intelli- 
gences, which, having given themselves to evil, were put inte 
bodies as a punishment for their sins. 4th, Heaven, the 
stars, and the higher waters are animated and reasonable, 
5th, Men will rise in bodies round in form. 6th, Th , 
punishment of the damned will not last for ever, and the 
devils will be restored to their first estate. After refuting 
these propositions, the edict enjoins on the patriarch 
Mennas to convene the bishops and the abbots who are in 
Constantinople, to get them to anathematise Origen and his 
dogmas, and then to give general advice in order that all 
the heads of the Church may do as much, and that in 
future no one is to be ordained bishop or abbot unless he 
has previously condemned Origen with the other heretics 
Then come nine anathemas against the pre-cited opinions 
and against some others which refer to the incarnation, that 
is to say, that the soul of Christ existed before it was 
united to the Word ; that bis body had been formed in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary before it was united to the Word 
and the soul; that the Messiah was in the future to be 
crucified for the devils as he had been for men. Finally a 
tenth anathema applies to the person of Origen and his 
followers. The patriarch Mennas and the bishops present 
at Constantinople having subscribed this edict, it 1s sent to) 
the patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
by whom, as well as by the generality of the bishops, it isi 
approved. 
Let us again remark that most of these propositions of 
Origen come from Platonism, as well as the doctrines of the! 
Word and the Trinity. Origen, in recurring to that philo- 
sophy, meant to give, not as dogmas, but as simple specula- 
tions, the things which the Church had not sanctioned. Of 
those hazardous opinions some were received among the 
trinitarians ; others have divided men’s minds, the greater 
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mber of which finally pronounced against those which are 
athematised in Justinian’s edict. That edict is not at 
st accepted in all the monasteries of Palestine. The monks 
coming divided, the Origenists have the majority ; they are 
pported by Theodore, bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
om the protection of the empress Theodora, and important 
rvices made welcome at court. The emperor at the same 
ne pursues by all sorts of ways the subjection of the 
itychians or Monophysites, but without meeting with the 
sired success. The measures which he takes in regard to 
em call forth in certain parts strong and persistent oppo- 
sion. What offended many people in the Council of Chal- 
Jon, what gave an appearance of reason to the reproach of 
lestorianism addressed to him by his adversaries, was the 
orification of Theodore of Mopsuesta, the approbation of a 
tter from Ibas to Maris, and the approbation of a writing 
f Theodoret against Cyril. Justinian then forms the resolu- 
tion to employ fire by sacrificing the persons and the writ- 
ngs which seem to incur the reprobation of the greater 
vu mber. In an edict or letter addressed to all the church, 
md bearing the title of a Confession of Faith, he expounds 
is belief in the trinity and the incarnation, declares that he 
‘eceives the four cecumenical councils, and ends with thirteen 
mathemas, the three last of which bear on those who de- 
end or do not anathematise either Theodore of Mopsuesta, 
lis works, and his partizans, or the writings composed by 
Theodoret in favour of Nestorius, and against the twelve 
ticles of Cyril, or finally the letter of Ibas to Maris the 
Yersian. This is what has been called The Three Chapters. 
Jnder urgency from Justinian, the four patriarchs of the 
fast consent to subscribe this new edict, and cause it to be 
ecepted by the majority of the bishops of their countries ; 
those who resist are punished by deposition and exile. But 
he legate of Rome abstains from communicating with 
Mennas and the other adherents. The edict is ill received 
1 the Western Church, where they know neither Theodore 
£ Mopsuesta nor the writings of Ibas and Theodoret ; all 
ev ision of what was decided in the Council of Chalcedon is 
eremptorily refused. 
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The Roman pope, Vigil (538-555), is sent for to Constan 
nople, where he arrives in January 547. His position is 
difficult ; Rome and Italy are under the power of Justinia | 
Could he run counter to his will? All the Westerns declare 
against the edict ; could he approve it? He first refus 
to communicate with Mennas; then, at the end of somé¢ 
months, he changes this determination. In April 548 né 
addresses to him a decision by which he condemns the Three 
Chapters, without prejudice to the Council of Chalcedon; 
This unfortunate determination displeases everybody ; the 
adversaries of the Three Chapters are offended with the 
reservation saving the wuthority of the Council of Chalcedon 
the others are indignant that a Pope of Rome should con; 
sent to the condemnation of those Chapters. All the bishops 
of Africa, Illyria, and Dalmatia withdraw from his com} 
munion ; two of his deacons declare against him. A Councei 
in Illyria decides in favour of the “ Three Chapters ” (550), 
a council in Africa excommunicates Pope Vigil, and sup 
ports the “Three Chapters” by letters addressed to the 
emperor (551). The Bishop of Rome demands the convo- 
cation of an cecumenical council, and withdraws his judg} 
ment. None the less is the edict published, and people are 
pressed to subscribe to it. Then Vigil repudiates the com: 
munion of the orientals, and takes refuge in a church. Af 
effort is made to drag him out by force, but the crowd in) 
tervenes in his favour. Promises and oaths induce him t¢ 
return to his dwelling. He soon perceives that its outlets 
are guarded, and escaping by night, he retires into a temple 
in Chalcedon, and this refuge he refuses to quit, until the 
peace of the Church is restored. 

The fifth cecumenical council (the second of Constanti. 
nople) meets on the 4th of May 553, at the convocation 0! 
Justinian. It is presided over by Eutychius, successor 
Mennas. Vigil, who refuses to attend it, promises to givé 
his opinion separately. In effect, he sends to the emperor ¢ 
decree called Constitutum ; in this act he condemns thé 
doctrines attributed to Theodore of Mopsuesta, but not his 
person, not thinking it right to pronounce anathema againsi 
dead persons ; he maintains the respect due to the memory 
of Theodoret, while condemning the writings current undel 
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s name which agree with the errors of Nestorius ; in re- 
rd to Ibas and his letter he refers to the decisions of the 
muncil of Chalcedon. Justinian refuses to receive this 
onstitutum, which remains without result. The Coun- 
l, after declaring that it adheres to the four first cecumenic 
yuncils, of which the belief is the same, condemns Theo- 
dore of Mopsuesta and his writings, as well as the impieties 
ntained in various writings of Theodoret, and the letter 
id to have been written by Ibas to Maris the Persian ; it 
iathematises those Three Chapters and their defenders. On 
letter from Justinian the assembly also, with one voice, 
ronounces the condemnation of Origen and his errors, as 
lso that of Didymus and Evager, his partizans. Vigil 
eeing that no attack is made on the authority of the Coun- 
il of Chalcedon, and from the letter from Leo to Flavian, 
that there was no question touching persons, ends by sur- 
rendering to the decision of the council, while in the terms 
of his adhesion, he mitigates it in regard to Ibas and Theo- 
doret (554). He is then left free to-set out for Rome, car- 
ry’ ng with him some favours from Justinian ; he dies on his 
journey to Syracuse. The fifth cone council is re- 
ceived in all the East by the monks of the new foundation 
: . Palestine; they revolt against the condemnation of 
rigen, The Patriarch of J erusalem, who cannot reduce 
them, drives them from their home, in which he places other 
monks. In the West, the majority of the churches reject 
this council as contrary to that of Chalcedon. A schism 
follows in Agquilea and Upper Italy, which subsists for a 
ce mtury. A number of bishops, especially in Africa, are 
deposed and banished for their resistance. 

_ The success of these two edicts against the Origenists and 
bie inst the “Three Chapters,” encourages Justinian in his 
iheological enterprises. But in the end fate turns; he 
clearly yields to a Eutychian opinion. We have said a word 
of aschism which broke out in Alexandria between Severus 
f Antioch and other Acephales who had taken refuge in 
that city, on the question whether the body of Jesus was 
etl or not ; a schism which had produced the sects 
it f the corrupticoles and the incorrupticoles or phantasiasts. 
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Justinian, in search after controversies, is taken with 
view of the incorrupticoles, supported by the pure E 
tychians ; it is inspired, it is said, by Theodore of Capp 
docia and the Origenists. He publishes an edict in whi 
he maintains that the body of Christ was incorruptible, that 
is to say, that from the moment of conception, he was not 
susceptible of any alteration, not even for natural war 
such as hunger and thirst. The emperor demands subscrt 
tions to this edict, as he had done for those which condemned 
Origenism and the “ Three Chapters.” But the bishops to 
whom he applies answer by a positive refusal. The patric 
arch Eutychius resists him, saying that it would hence fo ( 
low that the incarnation was but imaginary. Justinian; 
far from surrendering, arrests the patriarch under frivolous 
pretences and banishes him to Amasea in the Pontus (565). 
John the scholastic is ordained in his place. All the oriental 
patriarchs and bishops equally make opposition. One can- 
not say what would have taken place had not the emperor 
died the following year at the age of eighty- -four. J ustin 
II., his nephew, lets the matter drop, and recalls all the 
ies except Eutychius. 

Under the reigns of Justin II., Tiberius, Maurice, Phocas, 
and even during the first part of that of Heraclius, religioug 
discussions sleep (566-628). The ruinous wars that are car- 
ried on in the East leave little leisure for theological cavils. 
The Persians in the time of Justin invade the empire with 
impunity. On one side they advance to Antioch, and on 
another to Cesarea in Cappadocia. Afterwards they are re- 
pelled by Tiberius and kept back by Maurice. But under 
the reign of Phocas, Chosroes II., on the pretext 6f aveng- 
ing the murder of Maurice who had re-established him 
on the throne, commenced an implacable war which continues 
long after the death of Phocas. The Persians ravage Pales-| 
tine, Egypt, Libya ; they get possession of Jerusalem (614), 
and carry off, with a multitude of captives, the cross which 
was said to be that of Christ. Their devastations extend also 
into Cappadocia, Phrygia, Bithynia, and the other provinces 
of Asia Minor. They besiege and capture Chalcedon, in 
face of Constantinople (616). Heraclius succeeds in col- 
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ing an army which he transports by sea into Asia and 
uins over them a series of victories. Chosroes is dethroned 
by Syroes, his eldest son, who makes peace with the emperor ; 
he war had lasted twenty-four years. The captives are 
estored, among others Zachary, patriarch of Jesusalem, as 
ell as the pretended cross of Christ. Heraclius has it 
arried before him in his triumphal entry into Constantinople ; 
e himself goes next year to replace it in Jerusalem. While 
hese calamities afflict the East, the western provinces 
so have their disasters. 
_ Narses, after expelling the Goths from Italy, governs that 
sountry in peace till 567. He is then recalled by Justin IT. ; 
je empress writes to him injurious words. In hig resent- 
went, he invites, it is said, the Lombards to come into 
Italy, and dies at Rome shortly after. The Lombards 
“arrive under the lead of Alboin (568). The country is des- 
‘titute of forces capable of resisting them. In three years 
‘they get possession of Upper Italy, Tuscany, Umbria, and 
| proceed as far as the gates of Rome and Ravenna. Pavia 
becomes the capital of the new kingdom. The Greek em- 
_ perors retain no more than the Exarchate of Ravenna, Sicily, 
| Sardinia and different countries of Southern Italy. During 
| the three centuries which pass away between the fall of the 
| Western empire and the end of the kingdom of the Lom- 
' bards (476-774), the bishops of Rome find themselves in a 
precarious position. They are first subjects of barbarous 
_ Arians ; the Gothic kings do not always treat them with 
' entire deference ; they employ them according to the wants 
b of their policy, make themselves judges of accusations 
_ brought against them ; decide difficulties relative to their 
election, and make provision for vacancies inthe see. After 
the expulsion of the Goths, the Roman popes are exposed 
_ to competition with the patriarchs of Constantinople. The 
latter, for whom the Council of Chalcedon has acknowledged 
_ privileges equal to those of the bishops of Rome, except 
priority of rank, raise their heads from day to day. 
_ Acacius and his successors are little disquieted at the ana- 
_ themas of the Latin patriarch. Justinian himself observes 
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| in regard to Pope Vigil very disrespectful conduct in the 
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affair of the “ Three Chapters.” When the Lombards ai 
masters of Upper Italy, and when the Greeks no longer! 
possess the exarchate of Ravenna, things become wors 
Rome is nothing more than a dependence of that small pro=| 
vince, while the emperors reside at Constantinople. The; 
patriarch of that city claims the title of universal bishop. 
John, the faster, first takes it in a council held in 589, 
Pope Pelagius (577-590) cancels the acts of that council, in 
virtue, he says, of the authority of Saint Peter (whose! 
Roman seat then begins to prevail) and forbids his nuncius{ 
to share in John’s mass. But in Constantinople little ac- 
count is made of his decision. The patriarch, supported by” 
the emperor Maurice, does none the less continue to style 
himself the universal bishop. Gregory I. called the Great) 
(590-604), writes to him to recall him to sentiments of 
Christian humility (595). “The Council of Chalcedon,” he} 
says, “had offered the title of universal bishop to the bishops | 
of Rome, not one of whom was willing to receive it.” At‘ 
the same time Gregory addresses the emperor and the em- | 
press, begging them to oblige John to renounce the pretension. | 
He invites the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to 
unite with him in order to resist the pope. John dies | 
shortly after in the odour of sanctity, but without having 
heeded Gregory’s exhortations. Cyriacus, who occupies his } 
place, takes in his synodal letters the same title of cecumeni- 
cal bishop. Gregory rejects neither his letter nor his 
legates ; but he writes to him that for the sake of peace, he | 
ought to renounce that presumptuous and profane word, | 
The bishop of Constantinople persisting none ¢he less, 
Gregory forbids his nuncius to celebrate mass with him. | 
The other eastern patriarchs do not seem to have troubled 
themselves with supporting that of Rome in this rivalry. A | 
council assembling in Constantinople (599) Gregory writes 
to the principal bishops who are to attend it, to exhort them — 
not to consent directly or indirectly to the title of ecumenical, — 
“for,” he says, “if one bishop is universal, the others are — 
not bishops.” He threatens to cut off from the communion — 
of Saint Peter those who shall act in opposition to the re-— 
commendations of his letter. All his efforts remain fruitless. — 
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it some years later, Cyriacus, having drawn on himself the 
: ii madversion of Phoeds, for having protected the family of 
aurice, pope Boniface III. (606) obtains from the tyrant 
e maintenance of the primacy of the bishop of Rome and 
terdicts the patriarch of Constantinople to take the title 
‘ecumenical. From that time the popes have arrogated 
themselves that profane and presumptuous title of uni- 
rsal bishops, which, according to Gregory I., they had re- 
ised to receive from the Council of Chalcedon. But the 
eeks are not the only ones to trouble the Roman bishop, 
uring the existence of the exarchate. The bishop of 
avenna also attempts to augment the importance of his see. 
the at city had from the time “of Honorius, been the abode of 
he Western emperors, the kings of Tialy, and finally of the 
Exarchs. Its bishops take occasion to put themselves above 
the others, even the metropolitans. The pope of Rome, 
obliged to bave recourse often to their influence with the 
; exarchs, the bishops of Ravenna abuse the consequent depend- 
e nce of those of Rome for their own aggrandisement and for 
C combating the Roman see itself. In the East the religious 
discussions, which were silent during the calamities of war, 
soon recommence when times eons less disastrous. In the 
time of the first victories of Heraclius over the Persians, a 
mew sect makes its appearance in the Church. While 
recognising two natures in Jesus, with the Council of 
Chalcedon, some ask whether those two natures have each 
an operation and a will of their own, or whether there is 
only one operation resulting from unity of person. The 
fatter opinion, the originator of which seems to have been 
Theodore, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, is adopted by 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, born in Syria, of 
Jacobite parents. The Emperor Heraclius receives it from 
im and communicates it to Cyrus, bishop of Phasis (629). 
The latter, promoted the following year to the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, unites with Theodore of Pharan to propagate 
Their followers are called Monothelites. 
_ Aided by this doctrine, Cyrus succeeds in uniting to his 
Church the Theodosians or Acephales, very numerous in 
r exandria (633). The latter give it out that they did not 
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receive the Council of Chalcedon, but that the council cam 
to them ; that to admit a single operation is in the act 
acknowledge only one nature in Christ. Sophron, a famous 
monk, attempts in vain to dissuade the patriarchs of Alex-| 
andria and Constantinople against this opinion ; both of! 
them maintain that the only Christ, the only Word incar-) 
nated produces divine and human things by a sole theandrie 
or deivirile operation, that is divine and human at once, 
Sophron being elected patriarch of Jerusalem (633), Sergius 
hastens to prepare Honorius, Pope of Rome (626-638), by 
setting before him the whole affair in his point of view ; he 
ends by inferring that instead of one sole, or of two opera-= 
tions in Christ, it is better to say, as do the cecumenical 
councils, that one and the same Christ operate things 
divine and things human, that all his operations proceed 
undividedly from the same incarnate Word and refer to him 
alone ; for in speaking with some of a single operation, you 
make these fear that you are tending to the suppression of 
the two natures, and in speaking of two operations (not 
brought forward in any Father) you lead many to think 
that you recognise two different wills. Honorius replies to” 
the patriarch of Constantinople that he entirely approves’ 
his doctrine and his conduct; he commends him for having 
removed the novelty of words wee may scandalise the 
simple. “We confess,” says he, “one sole will in Jesus” 
Christ, because the divinity took, not our sin, but oul 
nature such as it was created, before it was corrupted by 
sin. The councils and the ee speak not of two opera 
tions or one, but everywhere in Scripture Jesus ig one sole 
being operating by divinity and by humanity. Whether we 
should understand one operation or two is of small conse 
quence ; it is an affair for grammarians. We must reject 
new words in order not to appear in the eyes of the simple 
Nestorian by recognising two operations, or Eutychean b 
admitting only one. In his synodal letters Sophro 
announces his profession of faith by undertaking to prov. 
the unity of person against Nestorius, and the distinction 
natures against Eutyches. Each of the two natures, he say 
preserving its properties, has its real, natural, and suitabl 
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peration. To say that they have one sole operation is to 
educe them to one substance and one sole nature, following 
the error of the Acephales ; for we know the natures only 
by the operations. None the less does Honorius persist in 
mposing silence on both parties. He writes with this view 
jo the three patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem. Despite his exhortations, Sophron continues to 
oppose the Monothelites ; he publishes six hundred pas- 
sages from the Fathers which he has gathered against them. 
The evil still increasing, he sends to Rome the first of his 
suffragans to demand the condemnation of the new doctrine. 
Meanwhile Jerusalem is taken by the Moslems (636). 
“Sophron dies soon after. However, Heraclius, inspired by 
‘the patriarch of Constantinople, publishes on the agitated 
question an edict which is designated Hethesis or Exposition 
»(639). He wishes people to say that it is one sole and the 
“same Jesus Christ who operates things human and divine, 
‘and forbids any one to speak of one operation or two, 
Sergius solemnly approves this Ecthesis in a council held at 
“Constantinople. He excommunicates whoever permits him- 
self to teach either one will or two in Christ, The patriarch 
of Alexandria also gives in his adhesion. But Pope John IV. 
(640-642) formally anathematises the Ecthesis. Pyrrhus, 
" successor of Sergius in the See of Constantinople, hastens to 
“command that it shall be subscribed by all the bishops 
“under pain of excommunication. Pope John IV. (639) 
condemns it afresh in a letter addressed to that patriarch. 
The emperor, seeing that his edict becomes a cause of 
trouble, writes to the Pope of Rome that the Ecthesis is not 
from him, but the patriarch Sergius, ab whose request he 
“subscribed and published it. This disavowal does not put 
an. end to the disputes. 

_ The Eutycheans burst out in raillery. They say that the 
Chalcedonians, after being Nestorians, have recognised in 
Christ one sole operation, consequently one sole nature, and 
that now, ashamed of having done well, they confess neither 
“one operation nor two. 

' After the death of Heraclius (641), John IV. writes to 
Constantine, his son, a letter in which he endeavours to 
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exculpate Honorius, his predecessor, and asks the prince to! 
suppress the Ecthesis, which scandalises the Westerns and even | 
the people of Constantinople. This letter produces no result, | 
The patriarch Pyrrhus, odious to the people, abdicates and | 
retires to Chalcedon, and thence he goes into Africa. Paul, | 
a Monothelite like him, is ordained in his place (641). He! 
sends to Rome synodal letters in which nothing is said on 
the Ecthesis. They are received by Pope Theodore (642-) 
649). In his reply the Roman bishop invites Paul to con- | 
demn that exposition of belief and to depose his predecessor | 
Pyrrhus. q 
Africa in its turn declares against the Ecthesis. A con-— 
ference takes place in that province on the question of 
Monothelism, between the patriarch Phyrrus and an abbot 
named Maximus. Pyrrhus, disabused, goes to Rome and 
presents a retractation to pope Theodore, who receives him 
then as patriarch of Constantinople. Several councils are — 
held in Africa against the Ecthesis and the Monothelites. © 
The African bishops write about it to the patriarch Paul. 
Pressed by them and by the legates of Rome, he sends a | 
dogmatic letter to pope Theodore ; he believes, he says, © 
that there is only one will in Christ, for fear of introducing — 
two persons. ‘There are certainly two natures in him ; but — 
his soul, enriched with divine gifts .by the close union, has — 
a will that is divine and inseparable from the Word. This © 
letter does not satisfy the Westerns ; the Kcthesis is still — 
written against. 
Paul then persuades the emperor Constans to suppress it | 
and to publish an edict to impose silence on both sides. 
This edict is published under the name of Type (648). In 
it the emperor forbids all future discussion on the question — 
of one will or two, of one operation or two, requiring that 
people should hold to the Scriptures and to the decisions of — 
the five cecumenical councils. He threatens opponents 
with deposition, excommunication, destitution, confiscation, — 
corporal punishments and banishment. The pope Theodore, 
convinced of the inutility of these remonstrances, pronounces — 
in council a sentence of deposition, as against Paul so against 
Pyrrhus, who had returned to Monothelism. By way of 
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sprisal, Paul overturns the altar of Theodore at Constan- 
nople, and persecutes the Roman legates. Pope Martin I. 
649-655) begins by collecting in the Lateran palace a 
puncil composed of bishops of imperial Italy, and of some 
yf those of Africa. In this it is declared that the two 
jatures in Christ preserving their properties, he has two 
wills and two operations, the divine and the human. In 
‘consequence, condemnation is passed on those who acknow- 
edge only one sole will and one sole operation, as well as 
hose who will not speak either of one will or two; ana- 
jhemas are also pronounced against the heretics, namely, 
Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Sergius of Con- 
stantinople, as well as his successors, Pyrrhus and Paul, 
and also whosoever receives the impious Ecthesis and the 
impious Type. 

_ The acts of this council are sent into the Hast as well as 
“into the West ; a synodal letter is addressed to the emperor. 
The latter hastens to take his revenge for the contempt 
“which has been thrown on his Type. By his order, the 
“pope of Rome is carried off and embarked for Constanti- 
“nople (653). There he dwells three months in prison. He 
“is brought before the Senate, charged with having conspired 
against “the prince with the Exarch Olympius. He is laden 
with ill treatment, kept in prison till 655, and banished to 
Cherson (on the left bank of the De where he dies 
"the same year. An imperial order places Eugenius in the 
see of Rome (655-58). Constantine Pogonat, become em- 
 peror (668), forms the resolution to convene a general coun- 
. cil to settle the question of Monothelism. 

: The sixth cecumenica] council (third of Constantinople) 
meets on the 7th of November 680, under the presidence of 
‘ the emperor. ‘There are seen he: legates of the pope of 
"Rome, and those of his council, George, patriarch of Con- 
' stantinople, Macarius, patriarch of Antioch (Monothelite). 
“The legates of the sees of Alexandria and Jerusalem had 
not been able to quit their country, of which the Arabs 
were the masters ; for the same reason there comes to the 
‘ Assembly no bishop of these two patriarchates, or of the 
| ‘ African regions. More than one hundred and sixty bishops 
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assemble at the last session which is held in September 681.) 
Then the definition of faith by the council is read. 4 

After declaring adhesion to the five first cecumenical 
councils, it decides that there are in Christ two natural will 
and two natural operations, and that nothing else is to be 
taught on pain of deposition for clergymen, and anathema’ 
for laics. It condemns as authors of Monothelism, Theo- 
dore of Pharan, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter of Con= 
stantinople, Honorius of Rome, Cyrus of Alexandria, Ma-' 
carius of Antioch, and Stephen his disciple. Those of the! 
condemned that are still alive, are banished to Rome on 
their request. This cecumenical council, like the precediiialy 


neither of them passes any canon touching order and dis-} 
cipline. To supplement this, Justinian II. convokes in the 
dome of the palace a council which hence takes the surname | 
of In Trullo (692). It is also called in Greek, Penthecte, | 
and in Latin, Quini-Sextus ; others completely confound it | 
with the Sixth Council. The object proposed here is to 
draw up a body of discipline for all the Church. They ' 
determine what canons shall be followed, whether proceed- 
ing from cecumenical councils or others, or from canonical | 
epistles of the Fathers ; in the number appear the eighty- 
five canons attributed to the apostles ; but they reject the 
apostolical constitutions as having been altered by heresy. 
From these different sources are drawn the rules of discipline 
which are distributed in one hundred and two canons. A 
certain number of them offer arrangements contrary to 
several usages of the Roman Church. Each country, it is 
known, had long had its own particular customs. “Io draw 
up a code common to the whole official church, some must 
be sacrificed. The council, composed of Greek and Oriental 
bishops, preferred the usages of the East to those of the 
Western Church. We will indicate the principal diver- 
gencies. The Quini-sextus consecrates on the marriage of 
clerics, the following points, which have since served as the © 
rule for the Greeks and all the Christians of the East :— 
Sub-deacons, deacons, and priests are forbidden to contract — 
marriage after their ordination. Those who were married — 
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fore their ordination may keep their wives and live with 
em, except on the days when they have to approach the 
sred mysteries or say mass. Whoever has been married 
r ce, or has had a concubine after his baptism, whoever 
3 married a widow, a repudiated woman, a courtesan, a 
ve, or a comedian cannot be ordained a clerk in any rank. 
he bishops are bound to complete continence, whether 
sy had been married before or not. In the Roman 
hurch at this time married men were ordained priests or 
sacons, but they were made to promise to no longer have 
mmmerce with their wives—which the Quini-sextus con- 
smns as contrary to the perfection of the apostolic canon. 
mong the other contradictory articles is canon two which 
onfirms the eighty-five apostolic canons, while the Roman 
Shurch receives only the first fifty ; canon fifty-five, which 
ondemns the Saturday’s fast, even in the time of Lent, 
xcept Holy Saturday ; canon sixty-seven, which sanctions 
‘bstinence from blood and the flesh of strangled animals ; 
anon seventy-three which forbids tracing the figure of the 
eross on the soil or on the pavement that is trodden under 
foot ; canon seventy-nine, which forbids making at the time 
‘of the nativity representations of the virgin ; canon eighty- 
“two, which requires that Christ should be represented under 
‘the human form, and not under that of a lamb ; canon 
ninety, which forbids bending the knee on Sundays until 
the evening and every day between Passover and Pentecost ; 
¢anon one hundred and one, which commands that the 
Eucharist be received not in a vase, of whatever material, 
but in hands crossing one another. Of all the decrees of 
“the Quini-sextus those which displease at Rome most and 
Which most contribute to cause it to reject this council, 
are doubtless canons thirty-six and thirty-eight. Canon 
thirty-eight reproduces the requirement made by the 
seventeenth canon of Chalcedon, namely conformity in the 
ecclesiastical order to the rank and dignity of the cities in 
the civil order. ‘Canon thirty-six, confirming the twenty- 
“eighth of the same council, decides that the See of Constan- 
tinople shall have privileges equal to those of the See of 
‘ancient Rome, except the priority of rank. The Church of 
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Rome, it will be remembered, had refused to recognise th 
twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon. Less than ever was 
disposed to recognise it in the time of the Quini-sextus ; _ 
the West being then in the power of the barbarians, Rome, 
simple dependence on the exarchate of Ravenna, was throw : 
down to the lowest ranks in the political order, while its 
rival sat on the throne at the head of the empire. 1% 
Nevertheless, the quality of cecumenical cannot be seriously: 
denied to the Quini-sextus. It rests on the summons of th 
emperor ; all the patriarchs are present or represented ; the! 
legates of the Pope of Rome and the Roman Council appro 
it and subscribe to it. Nevertheless Pope Sergius (687-701 
does not hesitate to charge it with nullity. He eve 
refuses to open the copy sent by the emperor. The latte 
gives orders for removing the recalcitrant pope; but th 
people and the troops oppose it. Justinian II. is dethrone 
the following year, and things remain where they are. The 
Quini-sextus in the sequel is approved by the second Council} 
of Nice, by Hadrian I., by Nicholas I., and by other Latin 
authorities. Several of the bishops of Rome receive it) 
except on the points contrary to their Church. In the 
Greek and Oriental Church its canons are still in full 
vigour. The questions of which we have spoken are dis : 
cussed between the Church of Rome and the oriental Chris 
tians ; the other countries of the West, subject to the yoke 
of fe Barbarians remain on the outside of the debate. Ini 
Spain the conversion of the conquering Suevi and the Visi=: 
goths was accomplished in the sixth century. The Suevij) 
who have occupied Galicia for one hundred and fifty years, 
accept consubstantionalism about the year 56h That 
region is, shortly after, conquered by the Visigoths, whose) 
king attempts to re-establish Arianism. But his successory) 
Recarede (587) becomes Consubstantialist, and his example} 
prevails with all the nation. In continual conflict with the” 
Franks, the Visigoths must have felt the need of intimately 
connecting themselves with the Spanish people by iden 
tity of worship, On one side, the so-prompt fall of th 
Arian Vandals and Ostrogoths, on the other, the power ¢ 
the Consubstantialist Franks, so solidly founded by th 
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hesion of Gaul, indicated sufficiently that this was the 
st means of preserving their monarchy, Gaul, torn by 
ecessive divisions, is the incessant victim of the unbridled 
ssions of the descendants of Clovis. The Burgundians 
bjure Arianism at the beginning of the sixth century; the 
evinces occupied by the Visigoths persist in it until the 
ign of Ricarede. But whether they hold consubstantial- 
ism or not, these different peoples are no longer penetrated 
7 the spirit of the gospel. In the countries between the 
hine and the Loire, where civilisation, even in the time of 
e Romans, was less advanced than in the south, frequent 
vasions, then the definitive establishment of the barbarians, 
jad everywhere deposited a thick layer of superstitious 
ignorance. Christianity degenerated then into mummeries 
of all sorts, into veneration for relics, into daily miracles, 
nto monastic institutions, with which the soil is goon 
covered. Among the most celebrated communities at this 
ti me was the monastery of Luxeuil, founded by Columban of 
Ireland, a missionary of the faith in Gaul and Germany 
(590) and the monastery of Sainte Croix at Poitiers, the 
establishment of which is due to Queen Radegonde, wlto 
alterwards retires thither, and there keeps up benevolent 
relations with the most distinguished men of the country, 
such as Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus of Poitiers. In the 
midst of disorders, from which it has often to suffer, the 
slergy increases in power from day to day. In many a 
council canons are published to protect clergymen from 

Violence, and to augment their credit and fortune. Nume- 
fous endowments enrich the church and the monks. The 

bishops become great Lords ; most of them pass for saints 

in the eyes of the people ; many of them bear sway in the 

courts of kings, among others Gregory of Tours, Arnoul, 

Haron, Loup de Sens, Eloi, Leger d’Autun. 

| Northern Belgium, peopled with unbelievers, is converted 

by Amand and his disciples (626-79) ; they found there a 

great number of monasteries, From the middle of the fifth 

eentury, when the British Christians had withdrawn into— 
Gaul, the greater part of their island was occupied by the 

Anglo-Saxons, an idolatrous race. Pope Gregory I. sends 
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thither Augustin and forty other monks, who conv 
Edelbert, King of Kent, and a part of his subjects (596) 
Augustin, ordained Bishop of the Angli, establishes his 
episcopal seat at Canterbury, where he dies in 607. 4H 
work is continued by his disciples and their successors 
the midst of divers vicissitudes. Christianity triumphs de: 
finitively over idolatry in that country only about the e 
of the seventh century. The success obtained in the isle 
is due to means adapted to the gross ignorance of the pop 
lation ; it is specially by the virtue of relics, and by a mt 
tiplicity of miracles, that minds are overcome ; the missi¢ 
aries are also seconded by the influence cf some pio 
natives of Christian lands. The Anglo-Saxons, converted 
by the monks of Rome, become in their turn the principa 
agents of the conversion of the German nations, of whon 


other peoples of the maritime coasts between the Rhine am 
the Elbe. Among the most zealous, Willebrod and hi 
eleven companions may be mentioned. Disembarking 
Zealand in 694 they are well received by Pepin d’Heristal, 
and instruct a large number of idolaters. Willebrod, sen | 
to Rome by Pepin, brings back the title of Apostle of 
the Frisons and Archbishop of Utrecht. But the t : 
apostle of Germany is the Anglo-Saxon Winifried, better 
known under the name of Boniface. In the year 719 he 
goes to Rome, where he obtains from Gregory II. (715-31 | 
with a good supply of relics, the mission of preaching amon y 
all infidel nations. On his return he seconds, during thre 
years, the efforts of Willebrod in Frisia ; then ‘he carries 
the gospel into Hesse and Thuringia. In a second journey té 
Rome (723) the Pope ordains him bishop, changing his name 
of Winifried into Boniface. He returns into Germany with 
letters from the Pope and Charles Martel, and brings back 
to Christianity the Hessians and the Thuringians, who had 
abandoned it during his absence. Gregory III. (731-44) 
honours him with the title of archbishop, giving him power 
to place bishops in all the spots where it should appea 
necessary (732). Boniface builds a number of churche 
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1 monasteries. As the Pope’s vicar, he presides over 
eral councils, convened by Carloman and Pepin, in 
rmany and in France, for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
cipline, and at last dies in Frisia, massacred, with fifty 
aer persons, by Pagans furious to see their religion perse- 
ted and their temples beaten down (754). His disciples 
fsue his footsteps, especially in Frisia and toward the 
untry of the Saxons. But this last people are soon to 
sounter a terrible converter in the person of Charlemagne, 
Let us return into the East, where the seventh century 
w a revolution prolific in political results, By successive 
ancils and by heaping no-sense on no-sense, the imperial 
urch had at last succeeded, under the inspiration of Plato 
d Hermes, in constituting its three and one God, and its 
Od-man Christ. It had formularies sanctioned by the 
vil power. To them whose reason rebelled against the 
sult, the Church replied by exile or other penalties. To 
mch as were simple and timid it said: “These are 
aysteries which human intelligence cannot comprehend ; 
ubmit and believe.” But in the very time when they were 
jutting the last hand to the work a formidable negation 
rose against it in the depth of the provinces of Arabia, 
‘hat vast peninsula, protected by deserts on the north, 
urrounded by the sea on other parts, had always preserved 
$ independence. The Egyptians, the Chaldeo-Assyrians, 
> Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, those successive 
espots of Western Asia, had been able only to repress the 
Beursions of the contiguous Arabs ; sometimes they had 
ubdued them or driven them back into the deserts, but 
vithout being able to settle in the interior of those regions. 
eligion among the Arabs seems to have begun with 
olatry, as among most nations of the world. At a later 
ne Zabaism arose, and progressively gained the greater part 
fthe peninsula. While admitting the existence of one only 
od, the Zabians at the same time worshipped the stars, or 
ather the angels who were supposed to reside in them, and 
lence govern the universe under the direction of the 
preme God. They were honoured as inferior divinities, 
2 companions of God, and their intercession with him 
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was implored by human beings. The Zabians read o 

the Psalms among the books of sacred scripture ; but the 
possessed other books which they regarded as equally sacre¢ 
Travellers have given them the name of John the Baptis 
Christians, and in truth the Zabians called him their apos' 
Several Arab tribes had already ceased to be idolaters befor 
Mohamed’s coming. The religion of the Magi was observe 
in different places ; the new prophet was well acquainte, 
with it. When Palestine is devastated by the Romans i 
the first and second century of our era, a multitude of Jey 
flee into Arabia, make proselytes among different tribes, an 
seize several cities and fortresses. At an anterior day, tl 
religion of Moses had penetrated into certain Arab pre 
vinces ; a hundred years before Christ, a king of Yemeé 
had caused it to be adopted by the Hamyarites, wh 
possessed the greater part of that region of the peninsulg 
It was also embraced by some of ie successors. At th 
beginning of the sixth century one, of them named Dh 
Nowas persecutes those who refuse to be converted 
Judaism. This persecution extending to the Christians « 
the land, the king of Ethiopia senda troops to their ai¢ | 
Dhu Nowas loses his crown and his life. Yemen is the 
governed by Ethiopian princes. But in the time of thi 
emperor Heraclius the Hamyarites drive them away wi 
the aid of the king of Persia, who establish the princes ¢ 
Yemen until the conquest of the country by Mohamet 
Among the Jews who sought an asylum in Arabia, in th 
first centuries of our era, there were doubtless Nazarenes 0 
Judeo-Christians, who had not sundered their fortune fron 
that of their nation. A crowd of Pagan Christians mus 
also have taken refuge in those parts, at the time when per 
secutions and disorders disturbed the Eastern churcheg 
The decrees issued against the partisans of Paul of Samosata 
Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, as well as the proscription 0 
all the dissident sects by Theodosius, Justinian, and othe 
emperors contributed to spread Christianity among thy 
Arabs ; the Eutycheans or Jacobites generally prevaile 
there, as in Egypt and Syria. The independence of th 
tribes allowed all religious opinions to propagate themselves 
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eof the most ancient and noble, the tribe of Koreish, 
1 accepted Mazdeism, according to some; Zabaism 
sording to others. It is believed that before Mohamed 
ae members of that tribe professed a kind of theism, 
aining from the idolatry and the other forms of worship 
served in the country. The Koreish were Ishmaelites, 
d as such practised circumcision. Mecca, their metro- 
is, was regarded as a sacred city ; its temple was 
nerated, and it was visited by considerable numbers every 
r, With the supreme God, most of the Koreish 
shipped Venus and the other planets, of which they had 
ols in stone under different forms; they also paid homage 
i the angels whom they considered as the sons and 
wughters of God and his associates. They gave alms on a 
tge scale, practised frequent washings, and abstained from 
rinking wine. Mohamed is born at Mecca the year 569 
AD., in the tribe Koreish. The commencements of his life 
are difficult. The death of his father leaves him an orphan 
when two years old. Brought up by Abutaleb, one of his 
uncles, he travels in commercial caravans from Mecca to 
® Damascus, traversing Syria and Palestine. Returning into 
hi native land, he enters as an agent the service of 
Khadidjah, a noble and rich widow, who at length marries 
h m. ‘This marriage gives him an advantageous position in 
his tribe. Some years after, the thought comes into his 
head, to use his own language, he is inspired with. the idea 
of establishing a new religion among the Arabs. Mohamed 
was illiterate. He makes his ignorance a source of proof 
that the Koran is a divine revelation. But in his travels 
and in Mecca he may have become acquainted with Jewish 
and Christian ideas, What is said of his relations with 
Jacobite or Nestorian monks seems an hypothesis without 
loundation : these two sects believed in the incarnation and 
ihe Trinity ; Mohamed was opposed to both. The Moslem 
prophet was rather a disciple of the Nazarenes or Judeo- 
Christians. There is a striking analogy between his 
loctrine and theirs. Like them, he regards Jesus as a pure 
n an, although born of a virgin by the divine will, and his 
mother as a righteous person whom no particular advantage 
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distinguishes from other women. As they were, he shoy 
himself much attached to the law of Moses. On that la 
the Koran is modelled, excepting what concerns the futu 
life, of which the prophet of Israel has not spoken. On thi 
point, Mohamed receives his inspirations from the Judec 
Christians ; his sensual paradise comes from the reign « 
a thousand years, of which they had transmitted the belief 
to the primitive church. Resembling the Judeo-Christiang 
again, Mohamed owns only the gospel among the books of 
the New Testament. That of which he makes use, diffet 




















on the infancy of Jesus and his mother. But for the acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul and the other parts oj 
the New Testament, Mohamed does not appear to have 
known them: the Koran makes no mention of the apostle 
to the Gentiles ; now Paul was unknown to the majority 


the law of Moses. "When forty years of age Mohamed 
undertakes the execution of his designs. He first opens his 
mind to his wife Khadidjah, who believes in him. He has 


the principal men of Mecca. During the three first yea 
Mohamed preaches in secret ; a small number of persons 
unite with his first adherents. This time over, he publicly 
publishes his mission, to which the Koreish make oppost 
tion more or less active. In the sixth year he sees come to 
him Hamza, his uncle, and Omar, a man highly esteemed) 
who till then had been one of his most violent antagonists) 
His doctrine makes great progress in several tribes. The 
inhabitants of Mecca become converts and offer him 
assistance. In the thirteenth year he commands hig 
followers to withdraw into that city. A short time after 
the Koreish conspiring against his life, he flees and seeks @ 
refuge. From that flight dates the Hegira or Moslem era, 


the first day of which corresponds to our 16th of July 622. 
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Down to that time the doctrine of Mohamed had been 

ead only by secret or public preaching. Once at Medina, 

Sites recourse to the force of arms against his enemies, 

id. combats them with advantage during several years. 

he sixth of the Hegira he concludes a truce of ten years 

ith the Koreish. This truce having been broken by them 

j the end of two years, he captures Mecca, destroys the 

lols there, and pardons his adversaries who submit to him. 

er his victory crowds flock to him from all sides. 

amism propagates rapidly in Yemen. On the death of 
ohamed, the Arabs, united in the same belief, are in a 
mdition to carry it to a distance by conquest (632). The 
lea of his mission became grander with his success. From 
[edina he sends messengers to the neighbouring princes—_ 
9 the king of Persia, the emperor Heraclius, ‘the king of 
ithiopia, and others, to exhort them to accept Islamism. 

set us trace a rapid sketch of the Moslem doctrine. 

_ According to Mohamed there is only one true religion. 
consists in the worship of one sole God, in the ob- 
Servance of the laws of justice, and some other pre- 
@epts and ceremonies which are established of God for 
the present time, according to different ages. God at 
ertain times sends messengers or prophets to announce 
I hi will to men, to draw them away from false wor- 
Ms hips, and to lead them to the true religion. Thus 
revelation was given to Noah, and the prophets which 
f Billowed him, among others, to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, 

Je acob, Moses, David, Rolonen Elijah, Yahia (J ohn), to 
Jesus, and finally to Mohamed, who is the seal of the 
Prophets. Each nation has had its own; there is a 
Mhultitude of them, among whom some fee received the 
Special mission of apostles. Six of the last established a 
_ law ; that is, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
aed Mohamed. The book of the law was given to Moses ; 
God chose him, in preference to all other men, to convey 
1} s word to the world. Jesus is born of the Virgin Mary 
by an effect of the divine will. God formed he of dust 
ike Adam, then he said, “ Be,” and he was. Jesus is the 
divine Word, the Messiah, one of God's trusted servants, his 
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apostle to the sons of Israel ; but he is only a man like 1 
apostles who preceded him. He was laden with celesti 
favours, and set forth as an example to the Israelites. 
mother was righteous. They nourished each other wi ; 
food. One day, so you read in the Koran, God, assemblin; 
the prophets, will say to Jesus: “Hast thou ever said 
men, Take for gods me and my mother rather than the on 
God?’” “Far from thy glory be this blasphemy,” Jesus” 
will reply, “I said to them, ‘ Worship God, my Lord an 
yours.’” God gave his revelation to Jesus. He taughi 
him the book and the wisdom, the Pentateuch and th 
gospel. His mission was to confirm the law of Moses, to” 
bring wisdom to men, to explain to them the object of theit 
disputes, to allow them the use of certain forbidden things, 
The gospel contains light and direction ; it confirms the 
Pentateuch, and serves for admonition to them who fear 
God. Jesus was not crucified and put to death. Another, | 
who resembled him, was substituted for him ; God delivered } 
Jesus from the infidels and raised ae to himself, 


seal of the prophets. He was chosen among the people of. 
his city, an unlettered apostle to unlettered men. He was, 


night of ie 3; it came down in portions. Gabriel 
brought it and placed it on Mohamed’s heart, that he might | 
be an apostle and teach the mother of cities (Mecca) and: its 
surroundings ; the original of this book is in thg hands of jf 
God, in the hidden volume. It is a revelation of the 
sovereign of the universe; it is a book blessed, right, | 
glorious, clear, which contains the truth and confirms the 
scriptures given before it. It is written in Arabic in order | 
to be understood by those for whom it was destined. It 
ought not to be touched except by the pure. God’s | 
religion is Islam. The faithful believe in God and the 
Koran ; they believe also in the scriptures sent to other 
nations, in the Pentateuch and the gospel. All these 
religions are but one, their God is the same. The religion | 
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vealed to Mohamed is that which was entrusted to Noah, 
\braham, Moses, Jesus. The believers—the Jews, the 
abians, the Christians who have faith in God and in the 
st day, and practise virtue—all these will receive a recom- 
snse from their Lord. But the men of the scriptures, says 
ne Koran, do not observe the Pentateuch and the gospel 
nd the books which the Lord has given them. Mohamed 
adicated to them many passages which they hid, and he 
assed over many others. They have interpolated and 
Itered their scriptures, and have removed all the passages 
slative to the coming of the prophet of Islam. We will 
tate the principal dogmas of the Koran. There is only one 
God. He has neither son, nor daughter, nor associates, nor 
equal. He is neither two, nor several, nor a member of 
the Trinity. He is one, immense, knowing. everything, 
present everywhere, the light of the heaven and the earth. 
He is eternal, the living, the wise, the merciful, the pitiful ; 

2 is also the powerful and the avenger. He is God the 
creator and the former. He brought forth all things from 
nothing. He created seven heavens and as many earths. 



















years of our calculation ; and he afterwards sat on his 
hrone above the heavens. All that is in the heavens and 
mn the earth publishes his praise. Even the shadows of 
beings bend before him morning and evening. He is the 
greator, the God, the king of men. He pardons and 
shastises at his pleasure ; he alone has the right to forgive. 
He can do without the whole universe. He will make the 
sreation return into himself, and will reproduce beings by a 
few creation. He is the God of Abraham, Ishmael, and 
Jacob. The angels are the honoured servants of God, but 
not his sons nor his daughters. They tremble with fright 
in his presence, and execute his orders in silence, without 
having the right of intercession. God employs angels with 
jwo, three and four wings. He makes the angels with the 
spirit (Gabriel) descend on him whom he wishes to be 
mong his servants. 

_ Every man has angels who succeed each other ceaselessly, 
laced before and behind him. They watch over his person 
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by order of the Lord. When the two angels charged wit 
gathering the words of man apply to their task one sits ¢ 
his right hand and the other at his left. A certain number’ 
of revolted angels became the angels of evil, or the devil | 
and his demons. After the creation of Adam, the angel 
bowed before him by order of the Lord. Eblis (the same as} 
Satan) refused to do so, saying that he was higher than_ 
Adam, since he was made of fire and man of clay. God 
drives Eblis from his presence, and grants him respite until 
the day of resurrection. Eblis prepares to watch and tempt) 
the human race. God banishes him, threatening him with) 
hell, him and those who shall follow him. 4 
The stars guard that part of the heaven nearest the earth) 
against the rebellious demons in order that they may not 
come and listen to what goes on in the sublime assembly. 
Satan seduced Adam and Eve, and drew on them the divine” 
malediction. He occupies himself incessantly, as well as his 
angels, in corrupting their posterity. He suggests bad 
thoughts, inbreathing evil into men’s hearts. He threatens 
them with poverty, and commands them to do infamous 
deeds. Wine, gambling, idols, and casting lots are abomi-!) 
nations invented by him. Below the angels God created) 
Genii (Djin) to worship him like men. He created them 
of pure fire without smoke. The Genii will answer for 
their actions in the day of judgment, and go with men into 
paradise or into hell, according to their deserts. God 
created men in order to be worshipped by them. Man i 
superior to woman. God made man first, and of man he 
formed his companion. She, like him, is invited to the 
future life. After death the body is examined ifi the tomb 
by two angels with a terrible aspect. If the examination is) 
favourable, the body reposes in peace, refreshed by the air 
of paradise. In the contrary case, the angels smite it in the™ 
countenance and on the back ; it is bitten and gnawed by 
venomous beasts until the day of resurrection. In regard te 
souls, the Koran says (xxxix. 43) that God receives them a 
the moment of death. In the opinion of Moslems, they, im 
the interval between death and the resurrection, are treate¢ 
diversely according to the lives they led on earth. The 
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ouls-of prophets go straightway into heaven ; those of the 
nartyrs remain in the gizzards of the green birds which are 
ed on the fruits of paradise and refreshed with the water 
f their leaves. For the souls of the rest of believers there 
re different opinions as to the position they receive. Those 
f the wicked are shut up in the dungeon called Sadjen, 
tuated under a green rock, where they will be tormented 

the resurrection. The hour of the resurrection ig known 
0 God alone. It comes, it is near, nearer, and nearer still ; 
t comes in the twinkling of an eye. The trumpet shall 
ound (Paul), and all the creatures of heaven and earth 
hall expire, except those whom God shall dispose of differ- 
ntly ; the trumpet shall sound a second time, and lo! all 
hings shall stand up and await the judgment. The heavens 
hall break up and crumble into pieces. The sun shall be 
olded up ; the stars shall fall ; the mountains shall move ; 
the seas shall boil. Souls shall be re-united to the bodies 
Tecalled to life (Rabbinism and the Apocalypse). The day 
of judgment shall last a thousand years, according to one 
gassage of the Koran, fifty thousand according to another. 
‘One sole matter shall occupy all thoughts. Man will 
abandon his brother, his father, his mother, his companion, 
‘and his children; the nurse her infant at her breast ; 
‘women with child will be delivered; the hair of children 
'will whiten with fear ; men will be as if intoxicated. All 
preatures will be gathered together. Every man will repair 
thither accompanied by a witness and a conductor. Then a 
soul will not satisfy for another soul; there will be no 
intercession, no compensation, no succour, Then will be 
Seen countenances radiant, smiling, joyous, and countenances 
‘covered with dust, veiled with darkness; countenances white 
2 d countenances black. The avaricious will bear the 
objects of their avarice attached to their neck. An open 
book will be presented to each man; he who receives his 
‘book with his right hand will read it. The angels and the 
Spirit (Gabriel) will ascend the celestial ladder ; they will 
Place themselves on each side, and eight of them shall in 
‘that day carry the throne of the Lord. God will separate 
the good from the bad (the sheep and the goats). The good 
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will occupy the right hand, the bad the left. These and 
those will first pass over the bridge al Strat, which, nar 
rower than a hair, sharper than the edge of a swore 
extended over the middle of hell. The light of the good 
shall run before them and at their right hand. There will 
be put into their right hand the book of their good deeds. 
For them God reserves the future life. The life of this 
world is a game, a frivolity, an usufruct. That of the other 
world is better and more durable ; this is properly life. 
The righteous will obtain an eternal reward with God, 
They will be his guests in paradise, which is vast. as the 
heavens and the earth. There they will find their parents, 
their wives, and their children which shall have practised 
virtue. They will have charming habitations in the Garden 
of Eden, with infinite grace from God. In the midst of 
these gardens flow rivers of water which ever remain sweet}; 
rivers of milk always delicious ; rivers of mild wine; rivers” 
of pure honey. The righteous will have there sbundéxos of 
fruit, and the rarest food, and everything to suit their taste, 
They will repose under delicious shades, among fountains of 
running water. They will sit on seats decorated with gold 
and precious stones, supported at their ease, seeing each 
other face to face, and addressing each other questions, 
They will be clad in silk and satin, with bracelets of gold 
and pearls; they will lie on carpets made of silk and fringed 
with gold. They will be served all round by children pos= 
sessed of eternal youth, resembling strung pearls. There 
will be offered to them plenty of delicious fruit, the flesh of 
the rarest birds, all things they can desire. They will be 
served with exquisite wine, flavoured with musk and touml 
pered with water from the fountain of Tasnim. Not far 
from them, under pavilions, are the houris with their fine 
black eyes, like pearls, virgins of paradise, created by % 
special act of creation, maith modest aspect, charming bash- 
fulness, cherished by their husbands, and of an age equal oO 
theirs. The eyes of the righteous will plunge to the bottom ft 
of hell, and they will congratulate themselves on thei 
happiness, As to the wicked, God, after separating then | 
from the good, will heap them > the one upon the other, 
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vill bind them in bundles, and hurl them into hell or 
Gehenna. . 

_ Gehenna has seven gates. At each of these will remain 
a troop of the wicked. Nineteen angels are charged with 
watching at the mouth of hell, which will be filled at once 
with genii and men. | 

On the day of judgment, the wicked will be assembled 
before the fire, and advance in bands. There their ears and 
their eyes and their skin will testify against them. When 
the fire shall see them at a distance, they will hear it bellow 
with rage. They shall be thrown into a narrow prison, 
bound one with another. Then they will call for death, and 
t will be said to them—“ Do not call for one death, call for 
‘deaths of several kinds.” They will be in the midst of pes- 
“tilential winds and boiling waters, under the shadow of — 
"smoke with three columns, which will not protect them 
trom the fire, and will cast sparks like towers. The fire will 
seize their hearts and surround them like a vault. Their 
garments will be cut by fire; their coats will be of pitch. 
The flame will cover their persons, and the boiling water 
will be poured upon their heads; their entrails and their 
skin will be consumed, They will be struck with blasts of 
e. Every time that in their agony they shall try to 
escape, they will be thrown back with the words—“ Endure 
_the punishment of fire.” They shall be fed on the fruits of 
_ Zacoum, a tree which grows at the bottom of hell, and of 
“which the branches resemble the heads of demons. This 
“fruit shall boil in their bowels as melted metal, They shall 
“have for drink filthy and boiling water. Their faces shall be 
black like dark night. Death shall rush upon them from 
all sides, and they shall not die ; they shall neither die nor 
‘live. They shall be plunged into despair. In the fire they 
shall utter sighs and sobs. They shall remain there eter- 
“nally ; without intercession or succour, except God change 
his mind ; there shall be succour for those only whom God 
shall pity. They shall cry to the inhabitants of paradise— 
~“Send down on us a little water and some of those delights 
“which God has granted you.” “God,” they will reply, 
. has interdicted both to the infidels.” 
; 
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They will cry to the angel who presides over thei 

torments—“ O Malek! would that thy lord would put 
end to our punishments.” “ N 0,” Malek will reply, “ you 
will remain in it.” 

The principal points of religious practice taught by the 
Koran are prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Prayer is preceded by ablutions and _ purifications. They 
are made at the two extremities of the day, afternoon and 
at the entrance of night ; you ought to consecrate to it also” | 
the time of your ASodTia vigils. To pray, you turn your 
face toward the temple of Mecca, wherever you are. 
Women pray in the house, or, if they wish to go to the 
mosque, they wait till the men are no longer there. Friday 
is the day of the week specially consecrated to the Lord. 
Fasting is prescribed on believers. It begins at the moment 
when you can distinguish a black thread from a white 
thread, and is observed strictly until night. The fast 
properly lasts during all the month of Ramadan, in which 
the Koran came down from on high. 

Whoever does a good work shall receive a reward ten- 
fold. You ought to succour your parents, your relatives, 
orphans, the poor, travellers. You should give alms of 
what you value most. To do alms openly is laudahle ;- to 
do alms secretly is more meritorious. Pilgrimage is not a 
new institution of the Koran. It was in use among the 
Arabs before the coming of Mohamed. The _ prophet 
preserved it, while regulating the rites and ceremonies to be 
observed. Circumcision existed among the Ishmaelites ; it 
has been retained among the believers, although Mohamed 
says nothing about it. The Koran forbids wine, gambling, 
usury, lots, rash oaths, defamation, prodigality, avarice. It 
prohibits the eating of animals that die of themselves, 
blood, pig’s flesh, as well as that of victims offered to idols. j 
You may eat any unprohibited animal. 

But good works and pious practices are powerless to 
procure salvation, if the divine mercy does not give you aid, 
You may even contest their utility in presence of the dogma 
of absolute predestination, which the Koran admits. All 
that takes place in the world, it is said, whether of good or 
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1, proceeds entirely from the divine will, and is written 
rom all eternity in the reserved tablet. Independently of 
eligious observances, the Koran also contains civil laws, 
fter the manner of the Pentateuch and divers other books 
f the East. These laws are the more stable because it is 
elieved that they emanate from God. The major part of 
he political or civil requirements of Mohamed are borrowed 
om those of Moses. They are full of the same spirit, and 
ery often they are identical. The Koran authorises 
olygamy, like the law of Israel ; but it is restricted to four 
gitimate wives, without limitation as to the number of 
oncubine slaves. Marriage is prohibited between relations 
yithin certain degrees. It is forbidden to believers to 
airy a woman already married to another, unless she has 
allen into their hands as a slave, or, married to an infidel, 
he has left him to take refuge among them ; it is equally 
orbidden to marry an_ idolater. They are to marry 
virtuous girls of believing parents or of those who received 
the scriptures before them. They are bound to assign 
dowers to the women whom they marry. The husband 
has the right to correct his wife 3 he may reprimand her, 
he may send her into another bed, he may beat her. The 
qusband has also the right of repudiation. He who has 
epudiated a wife may take her again; but after a third 
Tepudiation, he is not permitted to take her again, except 
she has been married and repudiated by another man. 
[he Koran regulates the conditions of repudiation. It 
equally fixes the rights of widows, and the time after which 
they may re-marry. The prophet, like the Jewish kings, 
fad the privilege to take as many legitimate wives and 
concubines as he wished. None of his wives, repudiated, or 
widows could be married to another. Women ought to cast 
down their eyes, be chaste, cover their bosom with a veil, 
hot display their ornaments except to their husbands or 
their nearest relations. 

_Adulterous men and women receive a hundred blows 
ach, and cannot marry except to adulterers or idolaters, 
In the order of successions fixed by the Koran men are 
ways better treated than women; a son receives the 
ortion of two daughters, | 
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The penal laws are equally based on those of the Penta-, 
teuch. The penalty of talion is appointed for murder 
life for life. Nevertheless, the criminal may obtain his. 
pardon from the family of the defunct, by paying a certain: 
sum as the price of blood and emancipating a slave. The 
vengeance of an injury ought to be equal to the injury’ 
received ; but reconciliation with your enemy is rewarded. 
of God. | 

During the first years of his mission, Mohamed, as we! 
have seen, restricted himself to preaching his doctring a 
He said at first (ii. 257), “No violence in matters of 
religion ; truth distinguishes itself from error. God under-) 
stands and knows everything.” But after his flight to 
Medina, he repelled force by force. THis victories con- 


“ Combat,” he said, “in the way of God, those who make 
war on believers ; fight until every form of worship is that 
of the only God. Make war on those who believe neither 
in God nor in the last day, and on those among the men of, 
the scriptures who do not profess the true religion, until 
they pay the tribute and are submissive.” He nevertheless 
forbids the violation of engagements taken with unbelievers, 
as long as their term is not run out. In imitation of the. 
ancient Arabs, the Koran establishes four sacred months, 
during which war is not permitted among Moslems, 
Mohamed left, to dispute his succession, his son-in-law Ali, 
husband of Fatima, his only child, and three fathers-in- 
law, Abubekr, Omar, and Othman. Abubekr, father of 
Aisha, the most beloved of his wives, is recognised as his 
successor (632), and takes the title of Kalif (vicar or 
lieutenant), calling himself the prophet’s vicar. His first) ! 
care is to put down the revolts raised by pretended prophets | 
who had been rivals of Mohamed. The principal are! 
Museilama and Aswad. The latter was killed by con=) 
spirators during the life of Mohamed. Abubekr send 5 
against the other an army led by Khaled, a skilful genere 
Museilama is defeated and falls in batile. | 

The frontiers of Persia and those of the empire of the 
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are then invaded by the Arabs, who are called also 
aracens, from the name of one of the tribes bordering on 
ne empire. Abubekr dies after reigning two years. Under 
ne Kalif Omar, who takes his place, the Moslems ruin the 
aonarchy of the Persians, and take from the Romans Syria, 
alestine, and Egypt. Heraclius, not in a condition to 
efend those countries, retired into his capital with the pre- 
ended wood of the true cross, which he had carried off 
om Jerusalem. This last city is taken by Omar in 636. 
he Kalif enters the holy city clad in a hair shirt. He 
lears the ground on which the temple of Solomon stands, 
mm which he builds a mosque some years later. Omar gives 
guard to Jerusalem and goes to Bethlehem to make hig 
rayers in the grotto where Jesus was born, according to the 
egend. 

' Damascus becomes the capital of Moslem Syria. The 
Arabs take possession of all Egypt. Alexandria surrenders 
after a siege of fourteen months (640), and its library is 
burnt by Omar’s orders. The patriarch of the J acobites, 
who had hidden himself for ten years, returns into that 
Gity, where resides also a Melchite patriarch, that is, a 
Patriarch of the imperial Church. Omar is assassinated 
during public prayer (644). Othman, his successor, gives 
the government of Egypt to Abdala, with a large amount of 
troops. That general advances by land beyond Tripolis and 
Penetrates into Africa proper or proconsular. He defeats 
he patricius Gregory, imposes a considerable tribute, and 
‘after an expedition of fifteen months, returns laden with a 
Htich booty. Moaviah, who commands in Syria, takes there 
‘several cities from the Greeks ; he also attacks the isle 
fof Cyprus (648). The conquests of the Moslems restore 
Tiberty to the dissident churches. The Nestorians rise again 
im Syria, the Eutychians in’ Egypt. The Melchites are 
treated worse than they. It is not that -the Mohamedans 
€are about the divisions existing among those churches, who 
all three hold the trinity ; but the Melchites are suspected 
of being in favour of the Emperor of Constantinople. The 
A rabs continue to increase. The last King of Persia is 
silled (651) and his kingdom entirely conquered. The 
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Moslem power then extends over Arabia, Persia, Meso- 
potamia, Chaldzea, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and a 
great part of Africa. Othman is massacred at Medina in 
his own house (655). His adversaries proclaim Ali, son of 

























a considerable party declare against the new Kalif, at the 
instigation of Aisha, the prophet’s widow, who is called the’ 
mother of the Moslems. The head of this party is Moaviah, | 
who commands in Syria from the year 634. After several. 
combats, peace is concluded on the condition that Persia) 
and the East belong to Ali, Syria and the West to Moaviah’ 
(660). Ali is assassinated the same year. His son Hassan’ 
succeeds him, and, six months after, yields the empire to 
Moaviah, who is recognised as the sole Kalif. This is the. 
head of the family of Ommiah. | 

From these divisions between Ali and Moaviah proceeded | 
the schism which still separates the Sonnites from the. 
Shiites or partisans of Ali. The Sonnites, or traditionalists, | 
acknowledge as having canonical authority the Sonna, a. 
collection of traditions and of unwritten sentences of 
Mohamed and his first successors. The Shiites reject this 
book as apocryphal and unworthy of credence. The two) 
parties accuse each other of having corrupted the Koran and 
of neglecting its requirements. The Shiites regard as 
usurpers the three first Kalifs, Abubekr, Omar, and Oth- 
man, while the Sonnites account them legitimate Imauns, | 
In the eyes of the Shiites, Ali is greater than Mohamed | 
himself, or at least his equal ; the Sonnites allow neither | 
Ali nor any other prophet to be equal to Mohamed. The 
Persians and the Fatimites of Egypt are the printipal fol- | 
lowers of Ali; the other Moslems declare in general for | 
the Sonna ; each of the two parties maintains itself to be 
alone the orthodox. Civil war had suspended the conquests | 
of Islamism. They resume their course as soon as Moaviah — 
governs alone. He advances on the provinces of the Roman — 
Empire, devastates them, and carries off numerous captives 
(662). A part of Sicily falls into the power of the Moha- 
medans. They carry off from proconsular Africa eighty — 
thousand prisoners (668), ravage Greece, Thrace, and go to _ 
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ack Constantinople. Then it is that to destroy their 
ssels the Greek fire, which burns in the water, is 
vented. : 

‘Yesid succeeds Moaviah, his father (680). 

Carthage and the province of Africa are definitively con- 
ered (696). In the ensuing years the Moslems occupy 
auritania, and spread as far as the Atlantic Ocean. They 
iss into Spain (712), the monarchy of the Goths ceases to 
ist; Cordova becomes the capital of the conquerors, They 
ss over the Pyrenees and seize the Spanish possessions in 
aul ; Narbonne succumbs in 719. During several years 
ae Arabs struggle against the Aquitanians with diverse 
access. In 732 they make a last effort under the leader- 
lip of Abd-el-Rahman. One of their armies, going up the 
thone and the Saone, occupies Avignon, Valentia, Lyons, 
flagon, Chalons, Besangon, Dijon, and Auxerre; it is 
repelled under the walls of Sens. Other bodies of troops, 
ed by Abd-el-Rahman in person, defeat Eudes, duke of Aqui- 
tania, and take Bordeaux, Agen, Perigueux, Saintes, Poitiers. 
") Near the last city Charles Martel gives them battle, in 
‘Pwhich Abd-el-Rahman perishes (732). The Arabs are 
"driven from Aquitania and other provinces of France which 
‘they had invaded ; none the less the war continues in the 
‘P following years. | 

- In Spain the Saracens bear sway in all the countries 
| ‘except Asturias. A certain number of Christians, retired 
in to the mountains of that province, succeed in maintaining 
‘} themselves there in independence under the lead of Pelagius, 
‘whom they elect for king. In 737 the power passes to his 
‘son, and two years later, to his son-in-law, Alphonse the 
rc atholic. The latter finding the Saracens enfeebled by 
‘the defeats they have suffered in France, beats them in 
‘several conflicts and takes from them a certain number of 
‘Cities. Nevertheless the new state remains in a precarious 
‘situation till toward the middle of the ninth century. In 
the East a new war rises between the Arabs, under the 
reign of Meruan (744). Ibrahim is acknowledged for 
‘Imaun in Mecca. He descended from Abbas, Mohamed’s 
a acle, while Ommia, head of the reigning dynasty, was only . 
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distantly related to the prophet. Meruan seized his com-' 
petitor and had him put to death (748). Abdalla Saffah’ 
succeeds his brother Ibrahim. Meruan is driven fro m | 
Syria and Palestine; he is pursued into Egypt, where he is) 
at last taken and slain (750). In his person the dynasty of 
the Ommiades comes to an end in the East. But it suc-} 
ceeds in maintaining itself in Spain, where Abd-el-Rahman, | 
grandson of the Kalif Hescham, is proclaimed Emir-al-| 
Mumenin, that is, prince of the faithful (756). He reigns! 
thirty-three years in Cordova. Under the Abassides, | 
Damascus ceases to be the capital of the oriental Moslems. | 
Almansor (735-75) builds Bagdad, which hkecomes th e | 
residence of the Kalifs, toward the end of his reign. While? 
the Moslem power extends over the moiety of the Roman} 
empire and the greater part of the other provinces under- 


goes the domination of the barbarians, the Greek emperor, | 
embarrassed in the religious quarrels, is reduced to fight) 
against the pagan and monkish superstitions which make” 
eruption into the official Christianity. The questions rela-} 
tive to the incarnation were resolved for the imperial Church. } 
The sixth cecumenical council had definitively come to a con-' 
clusion on the last, that of monothelism. Hardly is it) 
necessary to mention an attempt made by Philippic (711) 
against the decisions of that council, an attempt which 
fails, owing to the Emperor’s deposition (714). 


A new schism breaks out on occasion of the images that 
were displayed in the churches. The Christians of the first 
centuries followed the requirements of sacred scripture’ 
against statues and images. (Exod. xx. 4, 5; Deut. iw 
15-19 ; Is. xi. 18-20 ; Acts xvii. 29). But after the con- | 
version of the emperors, the customs of Paganism gradually : 
introducing themselves into the Church, images begin as 
early as the fourth and fifth century, to show themselves in) 
some parts of Greece and the East. The usage spreads if 
the sixth and seventh century, when Hellenism is pro- 
scribed. To satisfy and attract the multitude, still Pagan 
in heart, their eyes are fed by the representation of externa 
objects. Nevertheless not as yet is worship paid to th 
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pages. No genuflexions are made, no incense offered, no 
7ax candles lighted, no prayers addressed. Historic paint- 
ags of the saints and martyrs are placed in the temples, 
ratories, sacred porticoes, by the side of the portraits of 
mperors, bishops, fathers of the cecumenical councils, with- 
ut any idea of adoration being connected therewith. In 
ne West the custom of images has more difficulty to obtain 
revalence. In the commencement of the seventh century, 
erenus, Bishop of Marseilles, seeing some person worship- 
ing before those of his own church, breaks them and 
hrows the fragments on the outside. Pope Gregory I. 
rites to him that he is to avoid scandal by excess- of zeal, 
ind to tolerate the exposition of images, while proving from 
scripture that they are not to be worshipped. In the 
degree in which the Pagan beliefs and ceremonies strike 
root in the official church, the veneration for paintings 
degenerates more and more into superstitious worship. 


4 
i 


The doctrine of the intercession of the virgin and of the 
‘saints making them into veritable divinities, their images 
are worshipped like those of the gods of heathenism ; 
incense is offered to them ; wax candles are burnt before 
them ; they are invoked in prayer. This idolatry estab- 
Tished itself about the time of the birth of Islamism. The 
Tapid conquests of the Moslems throw it into relief, The 
disciples of Mohamed, like the Jews and the Persians, pro- 
Scribe paintings and statues. The superstitious usage of 
the Greek Church calls forth at once their mockery and 
indignation. The Kalif Yesid suppresses the paintings and 
sculptures exposed in the churches of his States, whether on 
Hwood or mosaic on the walls, or on sacred vases and 
/ornaments of the altar, as well as all those that decorate the 
public places of the cities (723), His succesyors seem to 
shave shown more condescendence. The emperors of Con- 
)stantinople undertake themselves to efface the images in the 
churches. Leo IIT. (the Isaurian) first decides against 
‘them. He declares publicly, in an assembly of the people, 
that their use is idolatry (727). The patriarch Germain 
resists him with force, and writes to several bishops, among 
others to the Pope of Rome, Gregory II. (715-31), who 
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gives him his approbation. Greece and the Cyclades ri 
against Leo. Conqueror of the rebels, he assembles 
‘council where a decree is passed against images (730), 
Germain, who refuses to subscribe to it, is driven awa 
and replaced by Anastasius. Moreover, Leo not on 
speaks against images; he also rejects as Pagan supers! 
stitions the invocation of the saints and the worship 
relics ; but he honours the cross, prolate it is not in thi 
shape of a crucifix, 
His enterprise excites also troubles in Italy, Gregory ITI 
(731-41) calls on him to repent. The emperor paying n 
attention to the call, the Pope assembles at Rome ; 
council of ninety-six bishops, and excommunicates whoeve 
shall attack the images (732). Leo, irritated, sends troops 
into Italy, augments by one-third the capitation tax of 
Calabria and Sicily, and confiscates the patrimony of St 
Peter of Rome. : 
Constantine Copronymus persists in the same views 
(741). Artabasus, his father-in-law, proclaimed emperor at 
Constantinople (742), re-establishes the worship of images 
in all the cities under his sceptre. The following year, 
Constantine, re-entering into his capital, tears out the eyes 
of Artabasus and his two sons. The suppression of images 
is maintained. It is pursued with still more vigour afte 
some success obtained over the Moslems (751). In 754 
the emperor brings together a council of three hundred and 
sixty-eight bishops, which entitles itself cecumenical. A 
decree is passed against the partisans of images, who desire, 
they say, to restore idolatry, which Jesus condemned when 
he ordered men to worship in spirit and in truth. To 
paint Christ is, according to the council, to yield to 
Nestorianism ; the true image of his natural flesh is the 
bread in the Eucharist. They reject also the images of the) 
virgin and the saints, who recall the Pagan worship of idols. 
The saints live with God ; they ought not to be represented in 
dead matter. The decree terminates by anathemas against 
images and their worshippers, notably against Germain of 
Constantinople, George of Cyprus, and John of Damascus. 
The decree is published in Constantinople and in the 
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provinces. The Iconoclasts change the sacred vases, burn 
the images, deface or cover the painted walls. This zeal is 
stimulated by the emperor. He persecutes specially the 
monks, those great defenders of every superstitious practice ; 
oldiers are placed in different monasteries; other 
monasteries are pulled down. The monks of Constantinople 
retire to the Euxine, Cyprus, Rome, and Italy, the sole 
countries where the image worshippers prevail. 

_ The governor of N atolia assembles at Ephesus all the 
, monks and nuns of Thrace, to compel them to marry (770). 
Those who refuse have their eyes plucked out or are sent 
into exile. The following year he sells all the monasteries 
and nunneries, with their movable and immovable pro- 
“perty, and puts the result into the imperial treasury. He 
‘burns the relics, and punishes their possessors as guilty 
/of impiety. In all his territory there does not remain a 
person that wears the monastic garb. The emperor approv- 
‘ing his zeal, he is soon imitated by other governors. Leo 
mV. (Chazare) shows himself at first better disposed toward 
| the virgin and the monks (775), but none the less the inter- 
/ diction remains on the worship of images. After a reign of 
' five years this prince is poisoned by his wife Irene. She 
“governs in the name of her young son Constantine, and 
shows herself a jealous protectress of monks and images. 
| Tarasius, created by her care patriarch of Constantinople, 
| demands the convocation of an cecumenical council (784). 
| Irene writes on the subject to the Pope of Rome. Hadrian 
| I. (773-95), in his reply, claims the restitution of the 
' patrimonies of St Peter ; he at the same time protests 
_ against the title of universal patriarch which the letters of 
Irene gave to Tarasius. The empress attempts to bring her 
council together at Constantinople in the Church of the 
apostles (786), but the old soldiers of Copronymus, impelled 
by the iconoclastic bishops, enter the Church sword in hand 
and drive out the image worshippers. Irene calls other 
troops into the capital, whence she sends the discontented 
‘soldiers, who are then broken up. The council convoked 
“afresh assembles at Nice in Bithynia (787). After the 
macgate of Rome and the patriarch of Constantinople there 
ts : ° 
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figure three monks who call themselves legates and vicars i 
of the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
Three hundred and seventy-seven bishops are present, al 
come from countries that obey the emperor. When the 
letter of the Pope of Rome is read, the part referring to the! 
restitution of the patrimonies is left out as well as his other: 
pretensions and claims. This seventh cecumenical council 
the second of Nice, decides that the images of Christ, of his 
mother, of the angels and the saints shall be placed, like the: 
figure of the cross, in the churches, on the sacred vases and 
vestments, on the walls as well as in houses and on the) 
highways. Salutation and worship of honour is due t 
them, but not veritable latreia (adoration) which befits only 
the divine nature. But incense and light may be used } 
in veneration of them, as they are used for the cross, the @ 
gospels, and other sacred things. In regard to those who } 
remove from the churches the images or the relics of the 
saints, who profane the sacred vases or the monasteries, the § 
penalty of deposition is pronounced if they are bishops ony 
clerics, and that of excommunication if they are laicsay | 
The council moreover draws up twenty-two disciplinary jj 
canons, in one of which it is ordered that the episcopal se | 
and monasteries which the Iconoclasts had converted to § 
profane purposes should be restored. } 
In the execution of these decrees Constantine and his 
mother re-establish the images in the Churches and in their 
palaces. | 
Three monks, we have said, represented in this assembly — 
the sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. These 
pretended legates had, to say the truth, received authority S| 
only from their monasteries. The Christians of the East, 
and especially the Melchites, were then under oppression — 
which did not permit them to communicate openly with | 
Constantinople. They were persecuted in order to compel © 
them to abjure, and rarely were they allowed to elect 
patriarchs. The see of Antioch had remained vacant during 
the first forty years of the eighth century. At the same time © 
the Melchite patriarch of Alexandria was a poor man, not - 
knowing how to read or write, a needlemaker by trade. 
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1e Jacobites of the last city were much more numerous 
id in a better position. The success obtained by Constan- 
ine Copronyonus during the civil wars of the Moslems 
50) had brought new rigours on the Christians of their 
erritory. The Melchite patriarch of Alexandria was sent 
ato exile. The governor of Syria forbade new churches to 
> built, crosses to be set up in public, and the Christian 
faith to be discussed with the Arabs (756). Tribute was 
mposed even on the monks, the hermits, and the stylites ; 
he treasures of the church were sealed and sold. In other 
aces the Christians were forbidden to teach letters and to 
issemble by night in their temples. At the end of his reign 
\lmansor, visiting Jerusalem, branded the Jews and the 
Christians in their hands. His successor, Mohamed Alma- 
hadi, commanded in the same city that all the Christian 
Slaves should apostatise, and the churches be deserted (780). 
‘At Emesa he cruelly tormented the Christians and the Jews 
who would not abjure. Different churches in Damascus 
were’ closed, in contempt of treaties made by the Arabs with 
the Christians. As there were in the last Council of Nice 
jonly Eastern bishops, the pope of Rome had to cause it to be 
‘received in the countries of the Latin Church. The Chris- 
Htians of Africa and Spain, subject to the Moslems, were not 
Hin a condition to raise objections. Those of England, newly 
converted barbarians, would accept anything at the hands 
fof the pope. It was not the same with the Francs, 
governed by an illustrious chief, who had just added to his 
fkingdom Germany and the Lombard States. Numerous 
motives obliged the bishop of Rome to humour those 
‘peoples ; they had already rendered him eminent services, 
jand he hoped for yet greater advantages in future. Rome 
had had more than once to suffer from the wars of the Lom- 
bards with the exarchs of Ravenna, who received from Con- 
Wstantinople only insufficient succows. In the year 741 
Gregory IIT., besieged by King Luitprand, asks protection 
of Charles Martel, while offering to withdraw his obedience 
‘to the emperor, and to confer on the Frank prince the title 
‘of Consul of Rome. But the offer is declined by Charles, 
‘who then had need of the support of the Lombards to repel 
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the Saracens. Some years later, when Pepin aspires to the 

royalty, pope Zachary (741-52), to conciliate his favour, 
zealously approves and supports the enterprise, the new 
king is consecrated by Boniface, archbishop of Mayence, an¢ 
legate of the pope in Germany (752). Meanwhile Astolfe, 
king of the Lombards, after making himself master of the; 
exarchate of Ravenna, attacks the duchy of Rome. Pope} 
Stephen II. (752-57) asks aid of the emperor, who satisfies 7 
himself with sending an embassy. The pontiff then) 
addresses himself to Pepin, whom he finds well disposed. 
From Pavia, whither he accompanies the Greek ambassador 


the greatest honours. He consecrates afresh Pepin, with his) 
two sons, and confers upon them the title of Patricians of : 
the Romans. Pepin passes over the Alps twice and con) 
strains Astolfe to surrender Ravenna and several other 
cities. At this moment is placed a pretended gift of several 
parts of Emilia and the Pentapolis which the Frank king 
made to Saint Peter and the Romar Church, a gift which 
was the source of the temporal power of the popes. This 
act is for the first time mentioned by the librarian Anas- 
tasius, who wrote more than a hundred years afterwards, 
On the death of Astolfe (756) Stephen II. forthwith seized 
the duchy of Ferrara and two other places. Paul, his sue- 
cessor (757-67), continues to lean on the Franks against the. 
Lombards as well as against the Greeks. His letters, Tnevertiaae 
less, as those of his predecessors, are always dated with the 
reign of the emperor as sovereign of Rome. The Senate and 
the people give to their bishop: only the title of pastor and- 
father. Didier, king of the Lombards, seizes several cities 
of the exarchate, and marches on Rome. Hadrian I. (773= 
95) implores succour from the Franks. Charlemagne defeats | 
the Lombards, makes himself master of Pavia, and banishes 
Didier into a monastery in France (774). The monarchy 
of the Lombards ceases to exist after lasting two hundred | 
years. Charlemagne entitles himself king of the Franks 
and the Lombards. The Roman Church, on the authorit 4 
‘of the same Anastasius, supposes that he then confirmed the 
donation of his father, adding thereto the exarchate of 
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Ravenna, Venetia, Istria, the duchies of Ferrara and Bene- 
ventum, Liguria, Corsica, Sardinia. The king of the Franks 
makes again other journeys into Italy ; in one of them 
(7 80) his two sons are consecrated by the pope, Pepin as 
king of Italy, and Louis as King of Aquitania ; 3 in another 
(7 87) he brings back with him two singers to teach the 
French the Roman notes, as well as masters of grammar and 
arithmetic to found schools in all places. Charlemagne, 
though he knew not how to read, felt the value of letters 
and ‘science. He made laudable efforts to spread some 
‘instruction among the barbarians of Germany, and to dissi- 
‘pate the profound ignorance which their invasions had 
“spread in the regions of Gaul. His zeal for religious 
“matters was not less ardent, especially in regard to disci- 
_ pline and good morals. He frequently assembled councils, 
i and the bishops took part in the national consultations. 
Such were the relations of Rome with the Franks at the 
time of the second council of Nive ; such was the prince 
| who there reigned over those peoples. Hadrian I. sends 
him the acts of the Council to have them examined and 
| approved by the bishops of his states. They find that the 
decision is contrary to their usage. There were indeed 
3 among them images in the pares but no worship was 
a paid to them. Craremaene declares himself of the same 
_ point of view. He gets written against the worship of 
images four books, hich are known ander the name of the 
| Caroline Books. In them the Council of Copronymus, as 
' well as the second council of Nice, are rejected ; the title of 
' ecumenical is denied to the latter because the bishops of 
| all countries were not invited to it, and because its resolu- 
tion is contrary to the doctrine of the universal Church ; 

- in conclusion it is said that in France it is permitted, accor- 
| ding to the letter of Gregory I. to Serenus, to put images 
BY into the church and on the outside, but without obliging 
any one to worship them, as also without authorising their 
- demolition. In the body of the work several reproaches are 
q _ incidentally made against the Fathers of the Second Coun- 
cil of Nice, among others the patriarch Tarasius, for having 
said that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
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the Son. Charlemagne assembles at Frankfort-on-Maine 
a council of all the provinces under his control, at which 
two legates of the pope are present (794). Determinations 
are there come to on different points of faith and discipline. 
In regard to the worship of images, the Fathers of Frank- | 
fort, under the influence of the Caroline books, declare that | 
they despise and reject that worship and that servitude 
which they condemn unanimously. The Caroline books had 
been sent to the pope. Hadrian replies in a long letter 
addressed to Charlemagne. He begins by maintaining what % 
Tarasius had said, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father through the son, in resting on the authority of 
several Fathers ; the Church of Rome was then on that | 
point of the same opinion as the Greek Church. Coming | 
to the question of images the pope, under the most 
obsequious forms of language, defends what he calls the | 
ancient tradition of the Church. He mentions two councils” 
held at Rome against the Iconoclasts, one in 732, the other 
in 769, and reports the examples of several popes who had 
placed images in the Churches. He, however, approves 
that no one should be constrained to worship them. He © 
ends by in some sort excusing himself for having received © 
that council of Nice ; his refusal might throw back the — 
Greeks into their error. He adds, however, that he has 
not yet given any reply to the emperor on the subject of the 
council. He has asked, he says, that the jurisdiction of the | 
Roman Church should be restored over certain bishoprics _ 
and patrimonies of which it was despoiled at the time of the 
-abolition of images ; he insists afresh on his request, and in 
case of refusal, he will declare the emperor heretical. ” 
Hadrian, it is obvious, contrives a pretext to give or refuse 
his definitive approbation, according to circumstances; he | 
subordinates the question of faith to that of the restitution 7 
of his jurisdiction and the patrimonies of his Church. | 
Shortly after death comes to relieve him of the embarrass- ) 
ment (795). 

Leo III. (795-816) lets the question of images sleep, 
His first act is to send to Charlemagne the keys of the 
Confession of St Peter and the standard of the city of Rome, 
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egging him to send some one of the lords of his court to 
eive the oath of fidelity of the Romans. Some years 
fter (800) Charlemagne proceeds into their city himself, 
nd on Christmas day, he is crowned emperor by Leo, amid 
he acclamations of all the people. Rome separates from 
he eastern empire to become the capital of the west. One 
aay then perceive that the two churches, the Greek and the 
Latin, will also separate, each under the direction of its 
atriarch. However, the work of the Second Council of 
Nice is questioned in Constantinople. Power escapes from 
the hands of Irene (802). Nicephorus, without interdicting 
he worship of images, hinders the Iconoclasts from molest- 
ing their adversaries. After him, Michael Rangabé (811) 
leaves all power to the priests and the monks. Leo V., the 
‘Armenian (813) after dissimulating some time, declares 
himself against the images in the second year of his reign, 
‘Michael the stammerer recalls the exiles ; he believes in the 
intercession of the virgin and the saints ; he reveres relics, 
but he does not honour the images, without, however, inter- 
Hering with liberty of opinion on the point. To put an end 
|to the superstitions of the Iconoclasts, the images are removed 
from the low places and set up on high, where they serve 
ifor the instruction of the people without their being able to 
worship them. Michael, however, ends /by persecuting the 
mmonks whom he despises and detests. His opinion on the 
images resembles that of the Franks sufficiently for him to 
‘seek to come to an understanding with them. He in effect 
sends an embassy to Louis the good natured (824) ; it also 
Fearries letters and presents for the Roman bishop. Louis 
causes it to be accompanied to Rome by two deputies who 
Fobtain for himself permission to have the matter examined 
Phy bishops. Their assembly, which is held in Paris, rejects 
fas insufficient the reply of Hadrian I. to the Caroline books, 
yand decides with them that it is necessary neither to wor- 
iship the images nor to destroy them; he asks of Louis to 
‘recommend to the pope and to the emperor Michael the 
adoption of the usage of the Franks in this respect (825). 
} It is not known what ensued from this request. In France 
the same doctrine on images is maintained still some time, 
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but without interrupting communion with the See of Rome 
which follows that of the Second Council of Nice. Then! 
the authority of the Pope increasing day by day people sub- 
mit insensibly to his opinion, Toward the end of the ninth) 
century, the Gallican clergy prostrate themselves before the! 
images, and their example is followed by the other peoples of 
the west. To say the truth, the medium line of the Caro- 
line books could not be of any long duration. To set up) 
images in the churches is to invite idolatry. Some minds} 
may make a distinction between to pay homage and to give’ 
worship. But such nice distinctions escape from the multi- 
tude; it naturally yields to a superstitious worship, and its! 
ascendancy soon draws all the world to their practices. The! 
law of Moses, more wisely conceived, not only forbids wor-_ 
shipping images, it forbids their appearance on sacred) 
places. The emperor of the east, Theophilus (829) goes) 
farther than Michael the stammerer, his father. Openly | 
hostile to images, he forbids their preservation. The paint-! 
ings are effaced from the churches or publicly burned, the | 
prisons fill with image worshippers, the monks are exposed 
to persecutions. But at his death (842) the power passes | 
into the hands of Theodora, his widow, who governs in the: 
name of her young son, Michael III. (the drunkard). This | 
empress, overruled by the monks, definitively restores the | 
worship of images, so dear to the Greek populations. ) 
The same spirit of superstition led Theodora into excesses | 
far more deplorable; into bloody executions, the recollection | 
of which will always lie upon that woman whom the official 
church honours as a saint. We refer to the massacre of the — 
Paulicians or new Manicheans, on which itis prope? to enter | 
into some particulars. | 
A certain time after the death of Manes, his doctrine was 
carried as far as Samosata in Armenia. Two brothers of | 
that city, Paul and John, receive from heads of the sect a 
mission to preach it in the Armenian lands. They obtain | 
full success, especially among the inhabitants of Phanarea, 
and establish themselves in a neighbouring village called — 
Episparis. From one of these brothers comes the term ~ 
Paulicians given to their adherents. Down to the time of © 
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nstantine Pogonatus (668-85), the sect continues to ex- 
1d without at ‘all changing its doctrine ; neither exhorta- 
$ nor severities can stop its progress. Some time after, 
@ assembly sends into those regions a new teacher, by name 
mstantine, a native of Mananale, a neighbouring village to 
mosata. He fixes himself at Cibossa. As he sees his 
ligion a butt to the public hate, and condemned by the 
ws of the empire, which proscribe the books and punish 
ith”death those who read them, he forms the design of 
ting away from those perils. He suppresses all the books 
‘the Manicheans, contenting himself with keeping the dog- 
: s in his memory, and, by frequent lessons, engraving 
em on the mind of his disciples. He puts into their hands 
1e veritable text of the Gospel and the Epistles of Paul ; 

ut the sense is perverted to adapt it to the beliefs of the 
se t. A certain number of dogmas and fables are at the 
same time eliminated from fies beliefs. Constantine, act- 
hg as a legislator, creates new doctrines, and takes up the 
‘ sition of supreme director of his religion. Accordingly, 
the new Manicheans voluntarily Se Scythian, 
3 B uddha, and Manes ; but they venerate Constantine and his 
»§ Successors as Be of Christ, not to say more. In order 
is to avoid suspicions, Constantine gives himself the name of 
D ns of whom mention is made in Paul’s Epistles ; he 
declares himself sent to them by the apostle. His successors 
after his example take the name of the different co-workers 
with Paul, and give to their churches that of the regions 
BD iticr the gir pel was carried by him. The Rance, 
) who are regarded as followers of Manes, notwithstanding 
} sensible ae seem to be equally connected with ihe 
ocient Gnostics. They acknowledge two principles, one 
§ good, the other bad. According to Hien: Jesus was not con- 
¢ eived in the virgin’s womb ; at his body descended from 
be heaven, passed through that of Mary as by a canal. After 
me birth of Jesus, ‘she had children by Joseph. By the 
body and the blood of the Lord in the supper, they under- 
‘st and his word and teaching, of which the bread and the wine 
are only symbols. They deny the virtue and the efficacy of 
e wood of the cross. They reject the books of the Old 
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of Peter, to which they have a strong dislike. They also 
read the Epistles of Sergius, one of their principal leader 

In order to protect themselves from persecution, they i 
word confess the official dogmas, but give them a hidde 
sense. Thus under the name of orthodox faith they under4 
stand their own doctrine. The cross is for them Christ) 
himself who forms it by stretching out his arms. The 
mother of God is the heavenly Jerusalem into which Christ 
has entered. The body and the blood of Christ is his doctrine, 
Baptism is Jesus Christ, that living water. Constantine, the} 
author of the renewed sect, after having taught twenty-) 
seven years at Cibossa, died of stoning by the emperor's) 
order. He who had presided at his death, Symeon, is) 
seduced by his disciples and succeeds him under the name! 
of Titus. At the end of three years, Justinian IT. causes | 
him to be seized and burnt with his companions. One of 
them, however, a native of Armenia, and by name Paul, 
succeeds in escaping from death, and flees to Episparis with} 
his two sons Gegnaesius and Theodore. The first is put at) 
the head of the sect, under the name of Timothy. Leo the! 
Isaurian orders him to Constantinople and has him examined 
by the patriarch. He allows himself to be misled by the} 
answers, two-fold in meaning, of Gegnaesius, who is sent | 
back to Episparis. He flees with his disciples to Mananale, } 
the country of Constantine, where he dies after having’ 
governed the sect during thirty years. Division arises” 
amongst the Paulicians. Some take sides with Zachary, son? 
of Gegnaesius ; others attach themselves to Joseph, his} 
servant, who bears the name of Epaphroditus. “They all | 
form a resolution to emigrate into another country. During | 
the journey the Saracens massacre the companions of 7 
Zachary, who alone makes his escape. Joseph eludes the 
Moslems and reaches Episparis with his friends. They are? 
soon discovered by the public force. Joseph flees to® 
Antioch in Pisidia ; he there converts many people and dies 
after having taught his beliefs for forty years. Bahane, his ~ 
successor, mingles obscenities with the dogmas of the sects, 
Sergius rises against him and a schism takes place. The 
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wulicians divide into two parties, the Bahanites and the. 
rgiotes. Sergius, who calls himself Tychicus, surpasses all 
s predecessors. He traverses a great number of cities and 
atries in which he makes a multitude of proselytes. He 
ills himself the Paraclete, the bright star, the good shep- 
erd, the head of the body of Christ, the light of the house 
God. He directs the sect during thirty-four years, from 
‘ene to the emperor Theophilus ; most of the Manicheans 
ttach themselves to his doctrines. They are exposed to 
jolent persecutions under Michael Rhangabé and Leo the 
‘vmenian. Thesword strikes all those who do not retract. 
n Armenia the Manicheans massacre Thomas, bishop of 
esarea and the exarch Paracondace, charged to inflict 
uffering on them ; they flee to Melitine, occupied by the 
Saracens. They are settled in a place called Argaous. 
Their co-religionaries gathering from all parts, they are soon 
in a condition to ravage the frontiers of the empire. After 
0} sojourning at Argaous for some years, Sergius dies by the 
| hi od of an assassin (835). His principal disciples, without 
el ecting a chief, direct the sect in common with equal 
power ; they have under them servants whom they call 
Motaries. Such is the situation of the Paulicians when the 
e mpress Theodora forms the resolution to extirpate them. 
e officers whom she sends for the purpose hang, decapitate, 
r drown one hundred thousand persons. Their goods are 
| eonfiscated, 

_ A warrior, named Corbeas, whose father was in the 
x huniber of the victims, flees to Melitine with some others. 
They combine with the Moslems in order to combat their 
oppressors. Soon the city of Argaous is not sufficient ; 
they found a new one which they name Tephrica. Situated | 
between Armenia and the Roman frontier, it is well fitted 
for making incursions and collecting the fugitives. Corbeas 
does not limit himself to pillaging ; he Tes regular war 
e ither alone or with the aid of the Moslems. He has for 
uccessor Chrysocheris, his son-in-law, who continues to 
fight and perishes in a rencontre with the imperial troops 
| -s His death does not interrupt the envenomed 
st ggle of the Paulicians against the empire. Several 
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Greek provinces are the theatre of frightful desolation 
The doctrine of the Paulicians penetrates near the end of 
the ninth century, to the newly converted Bulgarians and 
strikes deep roots into the soil. Thence we shall see it 
extend into the rest of Europe. The cruel executions of 
Theodora had then ended only in occasioning an implacable 
war against the empire. In the year 854 the empert | 
Michael, her son, wishes to compel her to become a nun 
with her daughters. On the opposition of the patriarch 
Ignatius, he shuts them up in the palace of Carian. The 
Cesar Bardas, brother of Theodora, governs under the 
name of his nephew. He applies himself to the task © 
raising again the studies which have long been fallen and 
almost annihilated by the gross ignorance of the preceding 
emperors (859). Schools are founded in Constantinople 
under the direction of the philosopher Leo. SBardas is pu 
to death in 866. Michael associates in the empire Basil 
the Macedonian, who, the following year, has him killed 
and remains himself the sole emperor. About the same 
time a change takes place in the education and the tastes 
the Moslems. Under the Ommiades they study only then 
law, their language, and a little medicine. Under th 
Abassides they initiate themselves in letters and the sciences, 
Almansor had already favoured them ; the same tendene ] 
increases under his successors. The premature death © 
Monca, eldest son of Almahadi, leaves the supreme powé 
in the hands of his brother, the celebrated Aaron-al-Rashi 
(786). This prince, a zealous Moslem, maltreats the Chris- 
tians, especially the Melchites, always objects of suspicion ; 
the Jacobites are less odious to him. At his death (809) 
his two sons Alamin and Almamon dispute the throne 
During the civil war, the Christians have much to suffer, 
A certain number of them take refuge in Cyprus and Con- 
stantinople. Almamon, peaceful possessor of the empire 
through the death of his brother (813), extends his protets 
tion to the sciences. A taste for study spreads more am 
more every day. The learned are laden with favours, what 
ever their religion. This prince searches after and hai 
translated into Arabic, Greek and Syriac books. HH 
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ipplies himself specially to astronomy. But the astro- 
omers of his court giving countenance to judicial astrology, 
hat superstition made new progress. The taste for know- 
edge survives Almamon. The Moslems give themselves to 
hilosophy, the mathematics, and medicine. These studies 
ure propagated in all the lands under their sway and 
yass even into Spain, despite the difference of the dynasties. 
Oriental Islamism sees a series of princes feeble, cruel, 
siven to pleasure, and governed by their dependents, succeed 
o Almanon. These, for the most part, perish miserably 
after a reign of short duration (842-92). Under that of 
Moutamid, Ahmed, son of Touloun, governor of Egypt, 
makes himself independent of the Kalif; he captures Antioch 
n spite of the excommunication pronounced against him in 
‘the mosques of Bagdad. This son of Touloun lays taxes so 
Theavy on the Christians of Alexandria that they are con- 
‘strained to impose on themselves a capitation tax and to 
‘sell the property of the monks with the fourth of their 
‘churches ; even then they succeed in paying only a moiety 
‘of their contribution. The Saracens of Africa are in per- 
petual war with the Christians. They seize Palermo (820), 
‘and some years after all Sicily, which depended on the 
astern empire, as well as Calabria. From Sicily they 
make frequent incursions into different parts of Italy. 
Several times they approach the very gates of Rome, devas- 
‘tating everything on their march. The churches of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, situated on the outside of the city, 
Hare pillaged by them. Leo IV. (847-55) surrounds with 
walls the church of Saint Peter, builds by its side a new 
tity (the Leonine city), and repairs the walls of Rome, 
® which are tumbling in ruins. This capital in vain seeks aid 
M) of the feeble successors of Charlemagne. The pope submits 
to pay an annual tribute to the Saracens (87 7). He then 
applies to the emperor Basil, who sends galleys to defend it 
4880). None the less do the ravages of the Moslems con- 
tinue ; they attack specially the churches and the monas- 
teries and establish themselves on certain points of southern 
Italy. In Spain their power still rules over the greater 
(part of the territory. There they find themselves in pre- 
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sence of three Christians states. The Franks mainte 
themselves in Catalonia, which they conquered under 
Charlemagne. A new prince rises on the Pyrenees (830) 5 
his successors take Pampeluna, which becomes the capita 
of the kingdom of Navarre. In that of Oviedo, peace is 
maintained by Ramir, successor of Alphonse the chaste) 
(842). Ordogno, his son, undertakes (849) to re-people the 
cities conquered by Alphonse. Alphonse, called the great, 
gains numerous victories over the Saracens, whom he drives” 
back towards the south (866-912). i 
Under Abderame III., who studies to live in peac oa 
with his neighbours, the ‘Moslems of Spain make courses 
by sea (821-52). They land on many islands left without | 
defence by the Greeks, seize Crete, devastate the coasts of 
Italy in concert with the Saracens of Africa. Abderame 
has been reproached with having persecuted the Christians 
of his states, but the pretended “martyrs of Cordova are in 
truth madmen who were punished for insults to Mohamed 
and Islamism. In order to moderate this indiscreet zeal, 
Abderame collects in council the metropolitans of different 
provinces, who dissuade the believers from voluntarily run- 
ning to punishment. Mohamed, his son, shows himself 
more ill-disposed in regard to them (852-87). In nf 
beginning of his reign he strips of their charges and drives” 
away those who are employed in his palace. He demolishes” 
the recently constructed churches, overloads the Christiangl 
with imposts, and resolves to banish them from his kingdom 
together with the Jews. Some martyrs are spoken of ; but 
they are people who take pleasure in outraging Tslamian in 
face of the officers of justice. Such is the state of things in 
859. After that time there remain few monuments of the 
Church of Spain in the provinces subject to the Moslems 
France, since the time of Charlemagne, remains at peac 
with the Saracens. But it is a prey to the depredations ¢ 
the Normans. The public power weakens every day in th 
hands of the Carlovingian race ; the lords and the bishop 
divide the wreck. In the midst of the troubles with whi¢ 
their reigns are agitated, Louis the debonnaire and Charle 
the bald continue to the learned the protection which 
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Jharlemagne had accorded to them. Like him they fre-_ 
quently convene councils. Whether from fervour of zeal 

or knowledge ill-directed, opinions which have divided the 

Church are reproduced and new questions arise whence 

schisms and heresies will soon arise. 

_ In the time of Charlemagne, Felix of Urgel, and Elipand, 

archbishop of Toledo, preach a doctrine touching Jesus 

which savours of Nestorianism. It is, they said, according 

‘to his divine nature that he is truly son of God, begotten of 
‘the Father ; while, according to his humanity, he is son of 

God only by adoption. Felix spreads this opinion in Sep- 

‘timania, whence it passes into the Gaulish and Germanic 

“provinces. Elipand propagates it in the countries of Toledo, 

Asturia, and Galicia. The pope writes to the bishops of 
‘Spain in order to put them on their guard. -Charlemagne 

“eonvokes a council at Ratisbone (792), by which Felix is 

heard and condemned. He is sent to Rome, where he 

abjures his sentiments in the church of Saint Peter. 

Returning to Urgel, he begins to maintain them again. 

The pope will excommunicate him if he does not renounce 

“his error (799). Ordered to Aix la Chapelle, Felix there 

“retracts; he is deposed and banished to Lyons, where he 

| passes the rest of his days. It was not so easy to repress 

the acts of Elipand, who lived under the Moslem power. 

‘The council of Frankfort refutes his opinions by a synodal 

letter (794). Charlemagne writes to invite him and 

the other bishops of Spain, to yield to the opinion of the 
pope and. the whole Western Church. Elipand nevertheless 
does not cease to preach his doctrine ; but his death follows 

| soon after the exile of Felix of Urgel. Their enterprise 
' does not seem to have had other results. Toward the 

'middle of the ninth century Gothescalk, a monk of the 

| diocese of Soissons, revives the questions relative to free- 

| will and predestination. Imbued with the writings of 
| Augustin, which he comprehends well or ill, he affirms that 
| there is a double predestination, one for the elect, the other 
for the reprobate. .On returning from a journey into Italy, 
'he. spreads that doctrine at Mayence. The archbishop 
 Raban Maur assembles a council before which Gothescalk is 
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allowed to explain himself (848). He is condemned and | 
sent to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, that he may keep | 
him confined within his diocese. By the order of Charles — 
the bald, thirteen bishops, among whom figures the bishop | 
of Soissons, assemble at Quiercy-sur-Oise to judge the affair. | 
Gothescalk is declared an incorrigible heretic, deposed by the — 
sacerdotal order, condemned to be beaten and imprisoned. — 
He is beaten publicly in presence of the king, then he is _ 
shut up in an abbey of the diocese of Rheims. From his i! 
cell he writes to support his doctrine. It finds defenders — 
and adversaries among the most illustrious men of his time. _ 
Combatted by Raban Maur, Hincmar of Rheims, and John — 
Scot, it is supported more or less by Ratramne, Loup of | 
Ferrieres, Prudence, bishop of Troyes, and Remy, arch-— 
bishop of Lyons. The last complains specially of the bad’ 
treatment which this poor monk undergoes, and of his long — 
and inhuman captivity. Even councils declare in favour of — 
Gothescalk. None the less does he remain in prison, where — 
he dies in 868, refusing to retract and deprived, by 
Hinemar’s order, of the Sacraments and ecclesiastical sepul- — 
ture. At the same time the question of the real presence in — 
the Eucharist is agitated among the doctors of the Church. — 
The Fathers of the five first centuries did not make a mis- — 
take in this matter. They were too enlightened, too versed — 
in the Greek and Oriental philosophy to give to figurative © 
expressions a gross material sense. But when the imperial — 
edicts, proscribing Hellenism, had forced the Gentiles to 4 
enter the Church imbued with pagan superstitions, when the © 
invasions of the barbarians, the suppression of the schools of 
philosophy, the predominance of ignorant monks, had — 
lowered the intellectual level of the nations, then the literal — 
sense of the words of Jesus in the Eucharistic institution ~ 
could prevail in the bosom of the masses, and thence glide ~ 
by degrees into the doctrine of the official church. 3 

The first author who put forth such an opinion was themonk ~ 
Anastasius the Sinaite in the seventh century. It is repro- 
duced in the eighth by John of Damascus, the great defender 
of the superstition of images. The two opposed sentiments are — 
put forward in the Council of the Iconoclasts in 754, and in 
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he Second Council of Nice (787), but the question is pie 
nly incidentally and without leading to any decision. 
It is reproduced in the West, as a sequel to a treatise on 
jhe body and blood of our Lord, published by Paschasius 
Rathbert, monk of the Abbey of Corker (831). He teaches 
the following points :—The bread and the wine, after conse- 
eration, became the true body and the true blood of Christ ; 
it is the same body that was born of the Virgin, suffered, 
and rose ; Christ is immolated every day, because every dn 
we sin ; he ought to be in us not only by faith, but also by 
the kséuvel union of his flesh and blood os ours ; the 
Eucharist, a truth and a figure at the same time, is not sub- 
ject to the consequences of digestion. 
_ Rathbert’s writing made little noise at the first. But the 
K author, having become the abbot of his monastery, offers his 
work to king Charles the bald, and then public attention is 
| awakened ($47). Its several propositions are combatted by 
_ the most distinguished men of the age, among others by 
| Raban Maur, John Scot, and Ratramne. The composition 
“ascribed to Raban Maur, denies these two assertions of 
Paschasius :—the body of Christ in the Eucharist is the 
“same as was born of the Virgin; Jesus suffers afresh every 
| time mass is celebrated. The work of John Scot, now 
lost, was condemned two hundred years after in the Council 
of Verceil (1050); if we may judge from a passage in Hinc- 
mar, he maintained that the sacrament of the Eucharist is 
not the true body and the true blood of the Lord, but solely 
‘the memorial of the true body and the true blood. The book of 
Ratramne on the body and the blood of the Lord exists still. 
He explicitly shows that the bread and the wine figure the 
Lord’s body ; that Christ is in the Eucharist spiritually, 
mystically, by figure and image, but not in a material sub- 
stance, in a body endowed with a veritable existence. 

The question at that time does not seem to have quitted 
the domain of controversy and the bosom of the Gallican 
Church ; but the opinion of Paschasius Rathbert, appro- 
priate to the ignorance of the age, will strike root day by 
day, until it ends by passing into a dogma in the eleventh 
~ century. This ardent zeal, which raises in the Gallican 
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Church discussions, the sense and tendency of which it com-. 
prehends more or less, expresses itself at the same time by 
laudable efforts to spread the faith among the nations of the | 
north of Europe. Ebbon, archbishop of Rheims, goes to 
preach in Denmark with a mission from the Pope (824), and | 
baptises a great number of unbelievers. But Anscarius, or } 
Ansgard, is the principal apostle of the Scandinavian regions. | 
After a first journey into Sweden (829), he obtains from the : 
emperor the creation of an archiepiscopal see at Hamburg, ta | 
which are subject the peoples that dwell on the north of the 
Elbe, and the rest of the northern countries. Promoted to. 
the See, and having become legate of the Pope in those 
regions, he labours eflicaciously till 865 by himself and by © 
his vicars, to plant the faith in Sweden, Denmark, and aa ; 
the countries of the north. 

In the course of this same century commence the dsbatel ; 
between the Greek and the Latin Churches which deter- | 
mined the schism of their churches. The real cause of their 
separation is, as has been said, the rivalry of the Sees of | 
Rome and Constantinople. The pretext on the occasion | 
was the disagreement of the two churches on certain religious — 
practices, and principally on the dogma of the procession of | 
the Holy Spirit. 4 

The Fathers of the Council of Nice (325) contented them- | 
selves with saying in their symbol: “ We believe also in | 
the Holy Spirit,” without speaking on his origin, nature, | 
and functions, on which, as yet, minds were not well made q 
up. The first Gicumenical Council of Constantinople, more | 
explicit, expressed itself in these terms (381): “We believe © 
in the Holy Spirit, lord and life-giver, proceeding from the ~ F. 
Father, and who ought to be worshipped with the Father | 
and the Son ; who spake by the prophets.” This belief that © 
the spirit proceeds from the Father, agreeable to a passage | 
of the Gospel according to John (xv. 26), was then professed — 
by all Trinitarian Christians. The Oriental Church which | 
has never varied in this point, said, and says still, that the 4 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son. The | 
same doctrine was held by the Church of Rome, and also, — 
without doubt, by all those of Italy and Africa. It is found | 
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msigned in the reply of Hadrian I. to the Caroline books 

94). The author of those books reproached the patriarch 

farasius with having said in the Second Council of Nice, 

hat the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the 

fon. Hadrian formally approves the words of Tarasius ; 

2e Roman Church was, at that time, in agreement with the 

Jreek Church on the procession of the Holy Spirit. The 

pinion of the Caroline books, that the Holy Spirit proceeds 

rom the Father and the Son (Filioque) was, on the contrary, 

¢ mitted by Spain, Gaul, England, and Germany. It is 

ound mentioned for the first time in a council held at 
X“oledo in 419. ‘There it is said: “The Father is not be- 
otten, the son is begotten, the Paraclete is not begotten, he 
proceeds from the Father and from the Son.” Spain was 
then under the dominion of the Arian Visigoths. At the 
time of the conversion of the latter (589), Recarede, their 
king, convokes at Toledo a national council of all the pro- 

finces on this side and on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
this council rejecting Arianism, declares that it receives the 
four (Ecumenical Councils ; it pronounces anathema against 
whosoever does not believe in the Holy Spirit, or-does not 
elieve that he proceeds from the Father and the Son, and 
hat he is co-eternal and co-equal with them. In order to 
sorroborate the faith of the people, it is ordered that in the 
mass the symbol of Constantinople should be sung in imita- 
tion of the oriental churches. But in their version of that 
symbol, the Spaniards say that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, while the Greek text has only 
that he proceeds from the Father. Whence the difference ? 
Spain does not seem to have the thought of putting itself in 
disagreement with the Imperial Church. Did it regard its 
version as the trueone? Was there an error of translation ? 
or rather in order. to affirm against the Arians the consub- 
stantial equality of the Father and the Son, did it think it 
its duty to say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both, 
without any feeling that thus it would put itself in opposi- 
ion with the C£cumenical Council of Constantinople 1 
However it may be, the same phraseology, is found in the 
other Councils of Toledo. It passes the Pyrenees with the 
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bishops of Septimania and spreads over Gaul. The Filiogue: 
is already seen in the confession of Gregory of Tours (Hist. I. 
From Gaul it passes into England and Germany. It is 
be added that it is after the invasion of the barbarians that) 
it establishes itself in Spain and in Gaul, at a time when) 
those countries had little communication with the Church of; 
Rome, which depended then on either the Ostrogoths or on; 
the Empire of the East. The two opinions come into colli- 
sion in a council held at Gentilly, near Paris, in presence of, 
the legates of the Pope, and of ambassadors sent from Con- 
stantinople to the king of the Franks (767). There the 
Greeks reproach the Latins with having added to the symbol, 
Filioque. It is not known whether the council came to any 
decision on the point ; but each church persists in its owm 
usage. The question is reproduced at the period of the 
Caroline Books (794). They censure, as we have just said, 
the procession of the Father through the Son, and Pope, 
Hadrian defends it. 4 
The monks of Jerusalem, taking part in the sontronsa 
send to Charlemagne one of their order to complain of the 
interpolation of /iliogue, which they regard as a ve 
criminal fraud. That prince convokes at Aix-la-Chapelle 
council in which the question is debated (801). He sené 
to Rome a bishop and an abbot to submit to the pope the; 
passages of scripture and of the Fathers by which they try 
to prove that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and) 
the Son. Leo III. finds himself in a delicate position, 
He confesses that he shares their opinion on the substance off 
the question, but he refuses to add Filoque to,the creed 
the cecumenical councils having forbidden any addition to 
them ; as the symbol was chanted in Spain and in France 
while at Rome they confined themselves to reading it, the 
Pope advises that they should gradually cease to chant it i 
the churches of France, in order not to perpetuate tk 
abusive custom of adding Filioque. The conference remains) 
without result ; but Leo, to protect the faith, suspends im 
the Church of St Peter two silver shields, on which the 
symbol is engraven, in Greek on one, on the other in Latin, 
such as it was promulgated by the cecumenical council 
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1. The discussion reposes until the time when Ignatius 
expelled from the See of Constantinople (858). That 
triarch, son of the emperor Michael Rhangabé, had drawn 
himself for different reasons the animadversion of 
ichael IIT. and of Cesar Bardas. He receives as successor 
hotius, grand-nephew of Tarasius. He hada superior and — 
yell-cultivated mind ; he passed for the most learned man 
his age. The Church chose him while yet a layman, a 
stom then frequent in the oriental church. The clergy 
re divided between the two patriarchs ; the bishops of the 
rovince depose Photius, and anathematise him with his 
dherents. He replies by assembling a council which 
eposes Ignatius and the bishops of his party. Lmperial 
mbassadors go to Rome with rich presents for the Church 
of St Peter. Photius asks Pope Nicholas I. (858-67) to 
send legates to Constantinople to put an end to the heresy 
of the Iconoclasts and to conciliate all things. Legates in 
effect arrive with the Pope’s letters to the emperor, and to 
Photius. Nicholas complains in his reply to the emperor 
that they have deposed Ignatius without consulting the See 
of Rome, and that they have appointed a layman for his 
successor ; he will give his decision after the report of the 
legates. At the same time he requires the re-establishment 
of his jurisdiction over Eperus, Illyria, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Achaia, Dacia, Maesia, Dardania, and Prevale, with the 
Bishop of Thessalonica for vicar, and finally the restitution 
of the patrimonies of the Church of Rome in Calabria and 
Sicily. A council meets at Constantinople (861). Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops and the legates of the Pope 
of Rome are present. There Ignatius is put upon his trial. 
He is deposed with the assent of the legates, and Photius is 
confirmed in his patriarchal functions. A letter is read 
from Nicholas I., but without his demands being attended 
jto, for the re-establishment of his jurisdiction and the 
restitution of the patrimony. ‘This council is accounted 
@cumenical by. the Greeks. The emperor writes to the 
Pope of Rome confirming the deposition of Ignatius and 
the ordination of Photius. The latter sends letters of the 
Same import; to the reproach of having been elected 
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although a layman, he replies that the Church of Constan. 
tinople has never received the canons which are said to hav 
been violated (those of the Council of Sardica) ; he cites old 
and new examples of similar elections among the Greek: 
and even among the Latins. In regard to jurisdiction over 
the churches of Illyria, he affirms that he could have asked 
nothing better than the lightening of his burden ; but that 
as it was a question of country and frontiers, it is an affai 
the decision of which belongs only to the emperor. 
Nicholas, who sees himself overcome, if not deluded on the 
question of jurisdiction, forthwith disavows his legates. In 
presence of the whole Church of Rome and of the Greek 
ambassador, he declares that he has not authorised the 
acknowledgment of the deposition of Ignatius and the pro- 
motion of Seioaas and that he will never consent to the 
one or the other. He writes in the same sense to the 
emperor, and to Photius, whom he treats as a mere layman 
(862). In another letter addressed to all the faithful of the 
East, he explains the prevarication of which he accuses the 
legates, adjuring the bishops to join him and to publish his 
protests in their dioceses. To secure justice for the com- 
plaints of Ignatius, the Pope assembles at Rome a council 
which declares Photius deprived of all sacerdotal character, 
forbidding him to intrude again into the concerns in which 
that quality is required, under pain of excommunication and 
anathema ; Ignatius, on the contrary, is re-established by 
that council ; in his dignity and his functions, as well as the 
bishops and clerics exiled or deposed on his account. _ 

The emperor Michael writes to Nicholas a lgtter full of 
insults and threats to make him revoke the condemnation 
of Photius (865). In his reply the Pope. accuses of nullity 
the last judgment rendered against Ignatius ; extolling the 
pretended privileges of the Church of Roine, he demands 
that the two competitors should betake themselves to that 
city, or, if they cannot go thither, that they state the 
reasons by letters and send deputies. A new subject of 
division arises at the same time between the See of Rome 
and that of Constantinople. The Bulgarians converted in 
865 had been instructed and baptised by bishops and priests 
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the Greek Church. The year following, their king 
putes to Rome his son and several lords, with offerings 
r St Peter; he charges them! to consult the Pope on 
veral religious questions, and to ask of him bishops and 
ests. Nicholas in his reply contradicts certain usages of 
e oriental church. He sends into Bulgaria bishops who 
reach and baptise all over the country ; the king dismisses 
1@ missionaries of other nations. At the same time 
ree Jegates of the Pope are directed by that country to 
onstantinople with letters in favour of Ignatius ; but they 
te stopped at the frontiers of the Eastern empire, and con- 
rained to return to Rome without having accomplished 
heir mission. Photius, informed of these doings, learns 
hat the legates have rejected his operations in Bulgaria 
and introduced different usages in opposition with those of 
the Greek Church. A council then meets at Constanti- 
lople in which Nicholas is condemned and deposed. 
Photius addresses to the patriarchs of the oriental churches 
nh encyclic letter against the Pope of Rome and the Latin 
Jhurch. “The Bulgarians,” he says, “had been in the 
Church of Christ scarcely two years, when execrable men, 
proceeding out of the darkness of the West came and 
corrupted the sound doctrines which they had received.” 
The errors which he reproaches the Latins with having 
taught the Bulgarians are, 1st, to fast on Saturday contrary 
to the canons of the Church ; 2d, to cancel the first week 
of Lent in allowing milk and cheese to be eaten ; 3d, to 
detest, like the Manicheans, the legitimate marriage of 
ipriests ; 4th, to reserve for the bishop the right of giving 
the unction of the Chrism, and to forbid it to the priests ; 
bth, to alter the creed by the addition of strange words, 
Saying that the Holy Spirit proceeds not from the Father 
Only but also from the Son. He speaks with special force 
of the Filiogue, which he calls a blasphemy against the 
Joly Spirit, or rather against the entire Trinity. He asks 
whence the Latins have derived that doctrine: from what 
gospel ? from what councils ? from what Fathers ? 

_ The emperors Michael and Basil write to the same effect 
. the Pope of Rome. Nicholas finds himself in an em- 
at 
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barrassing situation in regard to the Filioque, which t 
Church of Rome rejects equally. He takes the step 
submitting the griefs of Photius to the bishops of France 
asking them to unite with him in repelling them (867 
We learn from the letter that to the facts mentioned in tl 
Encyclic the Eastern churches added the following inculpa- 
tions ; that the Latins made the Chrism with river water 
that they did not observe eight weeks before Passover wi 
out eating flesh, and seven without eating eggs and cheese 
that they imitated the Jews in offering at the Passover a 
lamb on the altar of the Lord ; that their clergy shaved their 
beards ; that they ordained bishop a deacon without having 
ordained him a priest. Nicholas maintains that a part of 
the reproaches of the Greeks are false and that the rest hay 
always been observed at Rome and in the West. But, 
continues he, it is not astonishing that the Greeks oppose 
these traditions, they who dare to assert that when the 
emperors passed from Rome to Constantinople, the primacy 
of the Roman Church and its privileges devolved on the 
Church of that last city. The Pope’s letter called forth i 
France several writings against the Greeks. But the 


Photius. After the murder of the emperor, Michael, the: 
first care of Basil, remaining alone in power, was to expe 
the patriarch who, according to some, had risen against the 
crime, and according to others, had wished to raise a com=) 
petitor to that prince (867). Ignatius replaced in possession’ 
of the See of Constantinople, demands the convocation of 
an cecumenical council. The emperor writes about it to the 
Pope and the other patriarchs. His envoys bring to Rome: a: 
the acts of the council which deposed Pope Nicholas and 
declare false the signature of Basil which they bed ‘ 
Hadrian II. (867-72) assembles a council of thirty bishops ; 
this council condemns that held by Photius and the 
emperor Michael against the respect due to the holy See ; it 
renews the sentence previously pronounced against Photius, 
yet leaving him lay communion if he repents. The acts of 
the council which condemned Nicholas are burnt publicly. — 

The legates of Hadrian IT., on arriving at Constantinople, 
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quire that the oriental bishops, to be admitted to the 
cumenical council, shall give them a document in which, 
cknowledging the supremacy of the See of Rome, they 
pprove the councils held against Photius by the popes 
licholas and Hadrian, and reject those which he assembled 
nder the Emperor Michael. The council opens on the 
ith of October 869. In the first session there appear, 
vith the legates of the pope, only the patriarch Ignatius, 
@ legates of the Sees of Antioch and Jerusalem (who were 
sily procured), and finally twelve bishops of the party of 
gnatius. In the following session ten others make their 
But the generality of the Greek clergy remain 
vith Photius. He is brought before the assembly ; follow- 
ng the examples of Jesus before Pilate, he refuses to reply 
to the questions put to him. The bishops of his party 
undertake his defence spiritedly. The council pronounces 
‘anathema against Photius and his adherents. The sittings 
‘are then interrupted during three entire months. In the 
interval some bishops and a legate of the See of Alexandria 
‘are recruited. The last session receives the subscriptions of 
‘one hundred and two bishops ; but in that number stands 
not one of those whom Photius had ordained, and they were 
More than three hundred. Such is the council which the 
Tatins hold for the eighth cecumenical, and which the 
Greeks do not acknowledge. The Roman legates conducted 
everything as they pleased while they seconded the animo- 
isity of the Emperor ; it is not the same, some days after, in 
the question of the Bulgarians. These people had sent 
ambassadors to obtain a decision to which Church they 
should be subject. ©The affair is discussed after the close of 
the council. Notwithstanding the protests of Hadrian’s 
legates, who wish to leave the decision to the See of Rome, 
the Eastern legates, constituting themselves judges, decide 
that Bulgaria shall remain under the jurisdiction of Con- 
Hstantinople. On their return the legates of Rome fall into 
the hands of the Sclaves, who take from them the original of 
the acts of the council; there remains only a copy trans- 
lated into Latin by Anastasius. 

_ Peace was not established in the Church of Constanti- 
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nople, where the party of Photius still remained power ‘u 
On the request of Basil, Pope John VIII. (872- 82) sen) 
two legates to apply a remedy (87 8). On this occasion h 
summons Ignatius, by a menacing letter, to restore hi 
jurisdicticn over Bulgaria and to recall the Greek priests. 

Nevertheless, after: eight years of exile, Photius succeec 
in regaining the favour of the Emperor. He is recalled t 
Constantinople. On the death of Ignatius he recovers hi 
see (878). The two Roman legates affirm that they ¢ 
commissioned to declare him patriarch. Ambassadors go t 
Rome to carry the letters of the Emperor and of Photius 
The circumstances were propitious. John VIIL., constanth 
exposed to the attacks of the Saracens, had pressing nee 
of the aid of the Greek empire. He acknowledges Photiy 
as legitimate patriarch. In his reply to Basil he says tha 
he is favourable to his prayer and to the consent given té 
the return of Photius by all the Greek clergy, even by the 
bishops and the priests ordained by Methodius and Ignatius, 
He absolves Photius and his followers from all eoclesinnil al 
censure, in virtue, he says, of the power given to Peter by 
Jesus Christ, a power which authorises the See of Rome to 
absolve even condemnations pronounced by councils. John, 
however, adds as conditions that after the death of Photius a 
layman shall not be elected in his place and that the ° 
patriarch of Constantinople shall not put forward any claim 
to Bulgaria. The same clauses are enunciated in the 
iastruchons given to the legates ; under these reserves, the 
pope consents that, in the council which is to meet, thal 
shall declare null those which have been,held agains 
Photius, in the time of Hadrian II., both at Rois and 1 
Constantinople. An cecumenical council opens, in the las 
city, in the month of November 879. ‘There are present t 
three hundred and eighty-three bishops. The sessions ab 
which the Emperor does not appear are presided over by 
Photius. The Roman legates enquiring how he has beet 
restored, the legate of Jerusalem replies that Photius ha 
never ceased to be acknowledged by the three patriarchs ¢ 
the East and by nearly all the bishops. In their letters, 
the oriental patriarchs disavow as falsifiers those who 
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clared themselves representatives to the council of 869. 
ie assembly, examining the articles of reunion proposed 
7 the Pope of Rome, decides, on the question of Bulgaria, 
the decision should be left to the wisdom of the prince, 
ad that, on the ordination of laymen, they should uphold 
e old customs of the Greek and Oriental Church which 
$ always admitted laymen to the episcopate. They then 
ith one voice pass to the condemnation of the council held 
ainst Photius under Hadrian IT., and they excommunicate 
sschismatics those who do not recognise him in the quality 
‘patriarch. 

‘The second Council of Nice touching images is declared 
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le seventh cecumenical council. A special canon determines 
fat persons deposed, excommunicated, or anathematised by 
‘ope John shall be treated as such by Photius, and that 
those which the latter shall have deposed, excommunicated, 
r anathematised, shall be considered by Pope John as sub- 
jéct to the same censure. This canon, in consecrating the 
quality of the two episcopates, denies by implication the 
fight of appeal to his See, which the Bishop of Rome pre- 
ended to possess. | 
In the last session, presided over by the emperor, they 
dublish anew the Symbol of Nice, such as it was reformed 
it Constantinople (381), and it is forbidden to alter it by 
idditions or retrenchments, under pain of deposition against 
lerics and anathema against laics. This was to condemn 
he addition of the Filioqgue made by the majority of the 
stern churches. In a letter reported at the end of the 
s of the council, John VIII. declares that Rome has 
ever received that addition, and that it disapproves it, but 
hat it was necessary to employ mildness and consideration 
induce the return of the other Latin bishops from a usage 
onfirmed for so many years. | 
This council of the year 879 has always been considered 
S the eighth ccumenical by the Orientals who annex to it 
at of 861; it cannot be denied that it has all the 
ities, 
Some months after its close, John VIII. writes to the 
aperor Basil, praising him for his zeal for the re-union of 
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the Church, and exhorting him to maintain it; he than 
him for having sent succours against the Saracens, at 
restored to the See of Rome its jurisdiction over the B 
garians. For this last point the question without dow 
was one of only promises, more or less explicit. John wre 
at the same time to Photius, and complains that his orde 
have not been followed. Nevertheless he declares, in tw 
letters, that he receives the Council of Constantinople, exce 
in what had been done by the legates against his will. The; 
reserves cannot refer to anything but the jurisdiction ov 
Bulgaria, and to the equality of power attributed to the tw 
Bishops of Rome and Constantinople. John lives still tw 
years without ceasing to communicate with Photius and tl 
Greek Church. Marin II. (882-84) had been legate of thi 
Pope Hadrian II. in the council of 869. He condem ni 
Photius, and rejects the cecumenical council held under Joht 
VIII. Hadrian III. (884-85) commits the same errors 
Photius writes in the time of one of them, a vehement 
letter against those of the westerns who maintain that thi 
Holy Spirit does not proceed solely from the Father, bu 
also from the Son. He in it reproduces the reasons. sé 
forth in his first Encyclic, and invokes the authority of the 
Popes Leo I. and Leo. IIT., as well as that of the legates 0 
Pope John VIII. to the cecumenical council of 879. Hii 
conclusion is that the Roman Church agreeing on tha 
doctrine with the other patriarchal churches, all those whe 
reject it ought to be condemned. The Emperor Basil 
irritated that Hadrian III. declares against Photius, “_ 
to him injurious letters, which are handed ta, Stephen V 
(885-91). This Pope is of the same sentiments as his pr 
decessor ; in his reply to Basil he makes a distincti 
between the ecclesiastical and the secular power, but empl 
ing caution toward that prince whom he begs to send | 
well-armed fleet and a garrison for the defence of Rom 
against the Saracens. This letter does not arrive in Co 
stantinople till after the death of Basil. Leo the philoso 
pher, his son, gives a successor to Photius, in the first yé , 
of his reign (886), and confines Photius himself in th 
monastery of the Armenians. He suspected him, it is said 
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being the author or the accomplice of a disgrace which Leo 
d experienced under his father, and of having conspired 
put one of his own relatives on the throne. From that 
ne Photius appears on the scene no more 3 he dies in 891 
the place of his exile. His Spirit survived in the Greek 
erey, most of whose bishops he had ordained. The new 
triarch Stephen, brother of the emperor, had received from 
nx the diaconate. Leo the philosopher and the bishops of 
e party of Ignatius write to the Pope of: Rome to inform 
m of the displacement of Photius, who had renounced the 
triarchal See, according to the prince, and who had been 
iven from it, according to the Ignatians. All concur in 
Sking the Pope to acknowledge the ordinations made by 
Photius. Stephen V. requires that bishops should be sent 
(@ Rome to explain to him the real state of things. That 
leputation does not arrive till 891. Formosus then 
decupied the chair (891-96). He refuses the ways of con- 
iliation. The legates which he despatches to Constanti- 
10ple are ordered to assemble with the Greek bishops, in 
der that before all things the condemnation of Photius 
ni y be irrevocable. As to those who have received ordina- 
ion from him, all that can be obtained from the condescen- 
ion of Formosus, is that after having acknowledged their 
ult, they shall be admitted to the communion of believers, 

mat solely as laymen.- This excessive rigour makes the 

mreeks resolve to do without the adherence of the Pope. 

irom that time relations between the two churches lan- 
ish ; there remain seeds of discord which will produce 
ae definitive schism of the eleventh century. 

ral 

Let us now cast a glance on the state of the clergy dur- 

ag the period covered by this chapter, and on the numerous 

Uperstitions which are mingled with Christianity. There 

i but little change in the inferior orders of the Church. 

‘he archdeacon has, among the Latins, taken rank above 

1@ priests and the arch-priests. In the east their functions 

ave not varied; but there exist, at Constantinople 

specially, divers other dignitaries below the bishop, such as 

16 Syneell or protosyncell (chancellor), the great sacellair 
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(purser), who takes care of the finances of the Church, 1 
great economist (steward), who administers the possessic 
ead the revenues, the first defender, who is charged with | 
protection and the protection of its ministers, and 
cartophylax or guard of the archives. 
- The Chorebishops subsist still in the sixth centu 
The Episcopal authority increases daily; that of prie 
decreases. 
The patriarchal rights increase in the sixth century 
the four Eastern Sees, and principally at Constantinop 
Justinian establishes in European Dardania a new pat 
archate, whose duration is ephemeral. After the Mosk 
conquest, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem groan un¢ 
such servitude, that we do not know even who were t 
patriarchs in the eighth century; a similar oppressik 
weighs upon Africa, and on other subjugated provinces. ~ 
We have spoken of the struggle that took place betw 2 
the Patriarch of Rome and that of Constantinople, and) 
its different phases till the end of the ninth century; but 
the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome to dominion over a 
universal Church encounter insurmountable obstacles in # 
Fast, it is not the same in the Western countries. Acknoy 
ledged for a long time as patriarch of those regions, he su 
ceeds, without much difficulty, in getting himself accepte 
there as head of all the Church. Thence to absola 
monarchy there is but one step. That step is soon take 
by Rome, with the aid of the new order of things creat 
by the establishment of the barbarians. Beginning wil 
Boniface III. (606), its bishops take the title of cecumeni¢ 
in the sense of the universal head of the Chtrch. In @ 
eighth and the ninth century they take pains to multip 
episcopates, concessions of the pallium, creations of prima 
and archbishops. The bishops are réquired to swear fideli 
to the See of Rome. The title of patriarch is given to’ 
primates of dioceses and kingdoms; the pope glories” 
commanding patriarchs. He soars above them. The po 
tifical dominion extends from day to day. The pop 
assume it no longer as bishops of the capital of the empi 
or in virtue of the constitution of Valentinian IIL. but 
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livine origin, by the concession of Christ and the authority 
Peter ;—they assume the right to command all the ecclesi- 
ical orders, and even emperors and kings—to bind and 
loose them, to set them up and put them down, to act. as 
weme judge in all things without any one knowing their 
ence. They ascribe to themselves a power equal to that 
Christ, and by their acts take on themselves the spiritual 
d temporal sovereignty. They cause themselves to be 
ried in pomp on human shoulders, and give their feet to 
kissed by everybody, even the Roman Senate. John 
UT., in concert with the people of Rome, disposes of the 
perial crown to the profit of Charles the Bald (875). 
is prince, in some way, recognises the sovereignty of the 
oly See, and obliges himself by oath to defend it against 
[its enemies. John compares himself with Moses; and 
e cardinal priests, or titulars of parishes, are in his eyes 
@ seventy ancients who judged the people of Israel. Yet 
@ papal usurpations are not consummated without opposi- 
n. Independently of the Greek Church and the emperors 
f the East, who have always withstood it, the tyranny of 
fome is more or less strongly combatted in the West by 
Ouncils, princes, bishops, and pious and learned men. In 
hrowing off the yoke of the Greeks, the Holy See passes 
mder the domination of the Frank princes, who make 
eclesiastical laws, convoke councils, establish bishops. De- 
pite the weakness of Léuis le Debonnaire and the abase- 
bent of Charles the Bald, the popes are still far from having 
ttained their object. Two centuries of subjugation and 
uggle will pass away for them before their ambitious 
hought is realised in facts. Among the causes of the 
ower of the Western clergy, and of the absolute authority 
hich the Church of Rome is on the point of seizing, we 
aust place the ancient religious belief of the peoples of 
aul and Germany. The barbarians, in their simplicity, 
ssimilate the ministers of the Church to the priests of 
Wruidism, and the pope to the head of the Druids, whose 
uthority had no limits. There still existed vestiges of 
Wat religion about the ninth century. Add to that the 
reaking up of the states by the successive divisions among 
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the sons of the conquerors ; the tendency of the oppres 
populations to rally round the heads of the Church, the o 
one of the old powers that remained erect ; the incredil 
ignorance into which society had fallen as a consequence 
the invasions ; the audacious fraud of the apocryphal ¢ 
cretals which were published in the ninth century under t 
pseudonym of Isidore Mercator, as well as other pieces of t 
same nature, whose authenticity no one suspected in the 
days. The clergy itself did not escape from the comm 
ignorance. With few exceptions, the ministers of worship 
are scarcely more enlightened than the multitude. He whe 
knows grammar among them, is accounted learned. A 
their study consists in learning the rules of penitence. 
be admitted into their order, it is enough to be able to reg 
and chant; to know the Calendar, the psalter, the cree 
and the Lord’s Prayer. But however ignorant the clerg' 
they knew the art and had the skill of amassing wealth 
They work on the credulity of the people. The great give 
them property to buy off their sins. In the eighth and th 
ninth century they obtain even regal rights. Resembling 
the popes, the bishops and the abbots possess provinces, 
cities, castles, fortresses ; they are dukes, counts, marquis 08, 
judges, legislators, and sovereigns ; they bear arms ; the} 
give themselves up to hunting, festivities, nocturnal orgies, 
Their corruption increases step by step with their opulence 
they are familiar with usury, simony, sacrilege ; they are @ 
prey to pride, ambition, avarice, luxury. Monkism assumes 
considerable developments in all Christian lands. Before 
the Moslem invasion, armies might have been rajsed among 
the monks of the East without their number being sensibh 
yeduced. Down to the sixth century the institution 
everywhere the same. The monks live dispersed in deserts, 
or inhabit separate cells in small colonies and monasteries, 
Benedict of Nurscia changes that order of things in the 
West. He assembles in a community on Mount Cassin 
monks who take perpetual vows, and submit to certain rul 
as to dwelling, food, attire, order, and blind obedience (52 z) 
The Benedictines spread over different countries of Europ 
where they find large numbers of monasteries. In imitatio 
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them are born all the religious orders, which are dis- 
iguished by different usages and names. Monasteries and 
mneries abound in the Western regions. Admiration for 
le monastic life, and the liberalities of the powerful, bring 
em together from all parts. Kings exchange the diadem 
r the cowl; queens, princesses, noble virgins take the veil. 
‘From the ‘sixth century monks have their heads tonsured 
ike the priests. There are two kinds of tonsure. One is 
made, it is said, after the example of Paul; the other in 
Mitation of Peter. It is supposed that the diter, to repre- 
ent the crown of thorns, had the top of his head bared of 
air, leaving the lower part with hair round it. Paul, on 
he contrary, had the whole of his head tonsured. This 
ast method is followed by the Greeks ; Peter’s tonsure is 
adopted in the West. In the sequel the Latins shaved the 
top of the head, instead of cutting it bare. The cloisters 
and the monasteries serve also for prisons, where penalties 
or penance were endured. These prisons contain kings, 
 . : 
Princes, illustrious men and women, who lay aside the 
Secular dress, and whose hair is cut off. In the East, 
ideposed emperors, patriarchs, metropolitans, are confined in 
nem. / 

The morals of the recluses remain pure in the primitive 
ages. A number of monasteries are schools of letters and 
sacred discipline. The abbots intrust the care of them to 
the most able monks, who are called scholastics. But dis- 
orders come with riches, and with the exemption of Epis- 
opal jurisdiction, aehioh the popes grant to the monks, in 
order to secure their influence. Te vain did Charlemagne 
‘try to apply some remedy to the corruption. Louis the 
Good-natured, with the same object, charges Benedict of 
(Aniana to effect a reformation. The latter, at Aix la 
Chapelle, presides over a council which adopts wise measures. 
All monks, without exception, are subjected to the rule of 
the Benedictines ; out of the different orders they form a 
‘single body, united by acommon bond. But this discipline 
grows weak, and disappears in a little time. 


The dogmas of the Official Church on the trinity, the 
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incarnation, grace, original sin, did not vary from 4 
Council of Chalcedon to the end of the ninth centur 
The same may be said of the procession of the Holy Spi 
although earnestly supported by the Churches of Spai 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany, the procession of the Fath 
and Son is only in a state of private opinion ; Rome agre 
with the Oriental Church in not admitting the last claus 
namely Filioque. 


The beliefs in the state of souls and in the descent < 
Christ into hell have on the contrary undergone som 
modifications. Descent into hell was taught in the primi 
tive church ; according to the doctrine of the Jews it we 
believed that while the body of Jesus reposed in th 
sepulchre, his soul had descended to: hell, that is into th 
bosom of Abraham, whence it came when he rose again 
but they spoke then of no mission to be fulfilled in tk 
infernal regions, no deliverance of the just of the Ol 
Testament. Those, according to the opinion of the time 
were to remain in the bosom of Abraham until the universa 
resurrection, and during the two first centuries it was hele 
that it would be the same with the righteous who died iz 
the Christian faith. The aspect of things is no longer th 
same, when this last opinion came to be abandoned, and i 
was definitely admitted that the righteous of the new lay 
rise into the heavens the day of their death; it is no longe 
possible to leave in the infernal abode the patriarchs, the 
prophets and the righteous of the Old Testament. Imagin 
ation then said that the descent of Jesus into hell had for it 
object, to subdue the powers of the abyss, and 4 the sam 
time to take out of the lower places the souls of the ancient 
righteous persons in order to lead them into the celestia 
paradise, which from that time is itself designated by the 
name of “The bosom of Abraham.” The compartment ¢ 
hell which alone was so called in the beginning, takes th 
denomination of Limbo of the Fathers in opposition to 4 
Limbo of Infants which was placed below. 

These new opinions on the descent of Jesus into hell, an 
on the transmigration of the ancient righteous persons, are 
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msecrated by the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
s drawn up in the fifth century, and which obtained full 
edit in the church of the west in and from the seventh 
mtury. The employment of prayers for the dead sprang 
om the belief that was held in the earliest centuries, that 
duls inhabited subterraneous places until the day of the 
surrection. When this belief disappeared, none the less 
9 the prayers continue ; but then their aim was to draw 
ne souls out of purgatory. As early as the fifth century 
aere began to appear in the Latin Church the idea of a fire 
hich purified souls of slight faults before they were admitted 
) eternal happiness, (Augustin speaks of it in a doubtful 
anner). This opinion had its source, as so many others, 
the philosophy of Plato, agreeing in this particular with 
ae Hellenic and Egyptian beliefs. The existence of purga- 
ory, placed in a particular part of hell, gains belief among — 
the Latins during the sixth and the seventh century; in the 
eighth it has become a dogma of the church. The monks 
ake pains to spread it. In the absence of the authority of 
ripture and the Fathers, they cite visions, dreams, extasies, 
arratives of the risen dead—objects which easily impose on 

oss populations. The belief in purgatory gives place to a 
Moultitude of masses and oblations intended to deliver souls 
rom their sufferings. This doctrine was then unknown to 
Greeks, who afterwards vigorously combatted it. Dur- 


preference is given to the Roman traditions, the authority 
of Peter, whom the popes make speak, the orders and the 
decrees of the Sovereign Pontiffs, the decisions of the coun- 
cils held at Rome. ‘The divers superstitions, which began 
to germinate in the first half of the fifth century, grow and 
flourish in all places in posterior ages. Their progress is more 
manifest from the reign of Justinian. After the closing of 
the schools of philosophy, intelligence grows weak and dim, 
and ignorance increases every day. The last followers of 
Hellenism, thrown violently into the official church, give 
to superstition a force which nothing can resist. The 
generation of Christianity into a veritable idolatry is 
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perhaps one of the principal causes of the success of Islan 
ism in oriental countries. The emperors of Constantinopl 
who see the danger, attempt to apply a remedy. Duri 
_ more than a century they struggle with rare energy agai 

the worship of the saints, images, and relics, and against th 
monkish spirit which propagates all these novelties. Useles 
resistance ! Superstition triumphs in the east owing to tw 
‘women, Irene and Theodora ; it triumphs in the west b 
the influence of the popes of Rome and monks their emi 
saries. Toward the middle of the ninth century, it reign 
with opposition in the two churches; but its force am 
intensity are greatest in the western regions, where a pro 
found ignorance prevails. The doctrine of the intercessiot 
of saints no longer encounters contradiction. Among the 
persons to whom prayers are addressed, Mary holds the first 
rank. She has become the object of special worship. The 
New Testament, we have said, is silent in regard to her 
from the time when she prayed with the apostles, before the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, (Acts i.) In the four first 
centuries she is spoken of as a wise and pious person, 
distinguished in nothing from other women. The Miriam- 
nites and the Collyaidiang who worship her in the fourth 
century are considered as heretics. Their opinion seems 
nevertheless to have continued here and there in the lower 
strata of Christian society. It overflows in the church after 
the condemnation of Nestorius by the Council of Ephesus, 
Mary is then more and more glorified as the mother of God, 
In the pagan beliefs, which eal with Christianity, the 
mother of a god could not be a simple woman, a saint as so 
many others. The mothers of the Hellenic gods—Latona, 
Maia, Semelé, Alcmené, were honoured as _ goddesses, 
Apocryphal books soon supplement the silence of Scripture 
on the last period of Mary’s existence. They make her, on 
her death, ascend to heaven in the arms of angels. Ridicus 
lous as they are, these narratives obtain full belief among 
the crowd. After the defeat of the Iconoclasts, the fabl 
of the assumption is accepted as an incontestable verity by 
populations still semi-pagan. It is not enough to reign iz 
the heaven of the one God of the Bible, nor even of th 
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ree in one of the, trinitarian church. Had not all the 
n : cient worships celestial queens? Mary becomes the 
ueen of queens, the queen of the pagano- -Christian heaven. 
‘he transformation takes place mostly in the seventh and 
ighth centuries. Her panegyrics abound in the Fathers of 
gat period. The orators lavish on Mary the names, the 
tles, and the attributes given in the ancient religions to 
sis, Venus-Urania, Cybele, and the other queens of the 
impyreum. A more and more ardent worship is addressed 
qually to the saints and the angels. They take the place 
the gods of Hellenism in their different attributes and 
fanctions. After the manner of those gods they have 
oresight of future things, penetrate into the secret designs 
of men, intercede on their behalf with the Supreme God, 
protect them against evil spirits, turn aside threatening 
evils. Peter becomes specially great; among all in the 
‘Roman Church. He is, as the prince of apostles, the special 
Tepresentative, the immediate agent of Christ and God. 
‘He enjoys an unlimited influence in the higher regions. 
The popes perpetually introduce him in theit relations with 
kings and peoples; they speak in his name, and make him 
speak in the interests of the pontifical see. Each commun- 
ity of believers has moreover its particular saint. As the 
vods of old, the angels and the saints are the special patrons 
of cities, villages, omen and even of a crowd of uninhabited 
“places. As sf old the god, so there is the angel, or the 
saint of a nation, a anes an individual, and ails the 
- or the saint which guarantees from this plague 
or that, heals this or that ene of soul and body, or 
presides over this or that department of human affairs—over 
‘war, hunting, flocks, the vine, &c. Their occupations 
“ceaselessly varying and increasing it becomes necessary to 
‘multiply the number of the saints. The priests and the 
‘monks do not fail in the task ; they people heaven with a 
“erowd of individuals known or unknown, often imaginary. 

_ The worship given to the saints is appropriated to their 
“images and their relics. One cannot enumerate the appari- 
ions, revelations, and miracles which precede, accompany, or 
follow the discovery and the transferences of relics true or 
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false ; the imagination of the monks is a perennial strear 
Everywhere they build churches to the Virgin, the angels, 
the apostles, the martyrs, and other saints. The same appli- 
cation is made of the ancient temples of the gods and the 
goddesses of Hellenism. Boniface IV. obtains from the 
Emperor Phocas the Pantheon of Rome, formerly conse- 
crated to Cybele, mother of the gods, and to all the pagan 
divinities. The pope transmutes it into a Panagion (All 
Holy), which he dedicates to Mary, mother of God and a 
the male and female saints. New festivals are instituted in 
their honour. Care is taken to fix them at the same time 
as the ancient festivals of Polytheism. In the sixth century 
they celebrate the purification of Mary, the circumcision of 
Jesus, the birth of John the Baptist, Saint Martin, the 
Chair of Saint Peter. The festivals of the Ascension, the 
Annunciation, the True Cross, belong to the following cen-;, 
tury. The Assumption and the festival of the Archangd r, 
Michael are referred to the commencement of the nintll 
century ; about the same time Gregory IV. institutes the” 
festival of All Saints. It is customary to celebrate the 
anniversary of the ordination of popes and bishops. They 
continue to celebrate the day of the death of Christian 
martyrs. Solemnities without number are born on occasion” 
of the miracles attributed to the martyrs, confessors, recluses, 
bishops, or abbots whom the different churches adopt for 
their patrons. The same is done on the discoveries and 
transferences of relics. Hach saint has his own form of 
worship. The festivals connected with this or that church 
are afterwards changed into general festivals. , f 

Pope Gregory I. established new rules for the office and 
the canon of the mass. But this Gregorian canon is nob 
admitted in all places. Milan observes the Ambrosian” 
canon; in Spain there are the Gothic and the Mosarabi¢é 
canon ; in France the Gallican. It is in the eleventh or 
twelfth century that the Roman office prevails in all the 
Latin Churches. Superstitious practices increase beyond 
measure. As early as the fifth century a crowd of Pagan 
ceremonies are imitated, such as processions, stations, 
litanies, or prayers to God and to the saints for rain and 
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ne weather, for the cessation of the plague and other 
vlamities. New rites for consecrations, derived from the 
me source, are introduced equally with solemn masses, 
jax. candles, perfumes, holy water, &c. The use of bells 
egins in the seventh century, as well as that of organs in 
hurches. At the end of the ninth century the entire face 
of Christianity is entirely changed in the official church. 
nfinite novelties are displayed in the temples, superb altars, 
aagnificent pictures, wax candles always burning, long and 
rilliant processions, sumptuous attire for the priests, masses 
vith great pomp, masses for the dead, sacerdotal penitences, 
inction of the chrism, exorcisms, and other things of the 
ame kind. The whole of religion consists in the obser- 
ance of festivals, fasts, abstinences ; in the solemnities of 
the mass, in the melody of chants, in the intervention of 
“the saints, in prayers addressed to the cross, to statues, 
mages, tombs ; in offerings for souls in purgatory ; in pil- 
grimages to different spots; the ideal of Christian perfection 
is to take the monkish vow and cowl. 
_ All these things, however, are not introduced without 
opposition. : Princes, bishops, learned men, raise their voices 
against them at different times in the Latin Church. But 
during the ninth century the opposition grows weaker and 
weaker. Toward the end of that age all the west seems to 
bend before the omnipotence of Rome, and before the super- 
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APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, FABLES, AND LEGENDS. 





















SumMMARY.—Apocryphal Writings—Lives of Saints—Creed of Athanasi 
—False Decretals—Dionysius the Areopagite—Saint Mary’s Assump 
tion ; Legend of the Assumption—John—Peter and Paul—Fables—} 
Discoveries and Transferences of Relics—The True Cross—The Body 
of Stephen—The Head of John the Baptist—Mark at Venice—James/ 
at Compostella—Ceaseless Miracles. . 


OnE cannot tell the number of Apocryphal books, fables, 
and legends which became current from the Council of Nice 
(325) to the end of the ninth century, principally from the: 
beginning of the sixth. The ignorance and superstition, 
which gain greater prevalence every day, especially in the 
west, ee an open field for the stories of Visionaries, the 
fictions of monks, the deceits of the sacerdotal class. We 
shall restrict ourselves to the indication of some of the most’ 
known, or the most important, results being considered, 
Apocryphal books. 4 

There has been attributed 

To the Apostle Paul a Correspondence with Seneca, first’ 
spoken of by Jerome, which betrays itself by its style, the 
subject, and the date ascribed to it: 

To Nicodemus A Gospel of the fifth century, the princi-) 
pal object of which is to confirm and glorify the’ descent of 
Jesus into hell: 

To Dionysius the Areopagite Works unknown in the first } 
five centuries : 4 

To Justin Martyr the book of Questions and Answers to’ 
the Orthodox ; an Exposition of the Faith on the holy and — 
consubstantial Trinity, and divers other writings which ang 
of the fourth or the fifth century : . 

To Hegesippus Five Books of Aistory written in Latin on 
the War of the Jews and the ruin of Jerusalem, books sup- 
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sed to be by Ambrose of Milan or some other Latin 
uthor of his age : 

To Melito of Sardis, among other works, the book of The 
mrney of Mary or of hier Assumption in body, and soul, 
ae date of which cannot be anterior to the sixth century : 
To Origen a crowd of Commentaries, Homilies, Dialogues, 
3 well as interversions and interpolations made in his. 
yorks by Rufinus and others : 

To Gregory the Wonder-worker an Exposition of Faith 
gainst the Arians, a kind of creed revealed to him by John 
and the Virgin Mary, and Sermons on the Annunciation of 
‘the Mother of God : 

_ To Cyprian a great number of writings and interpolations 
which have slipped into his works, in Boas of the primacy 
of the Church of Rome: 


‘whether in the east or the west, are distributed among the 
s eventy disciples : 

To Methodius a History, in which you read the fable of 
Veronica s handkerchief : 

_ To Eusebius of Cxsarea Homilies and different other 
Writings, which are by an author of the same name: 

_ To Athanasius a number of works, among others, an 
Exhortation to the Monks, written in Latin ; the book of 
the Passion of the Image of Christ, crucified at Berytus, a 
Sermon on the Assumption of the Very Holy Virgin Mother 
of God, and different things of the same nature : 

_ To Ambrose of Mota Sermons on divers subjects, for 
Bistonce, on the Passion of Agnes, the Baptism of Augustin, 
yers for the Preparation of the Priest, for the Sacrifice of 
he Mass, the book of the Mysteries or Sacraments, which 
belongs to the seventh or the eighth century : 

- To Jerome, as well as to Augustin, a multitude of writ- 
ings, the nomenclature of which would be uninteresting. 

mM We also meet with a number of Apocryphas under the 
/ of Basil of Neo-Cesarea, Gregory WN. azianzen, 
Epiphanes, Hilary of Poitiers, and other Greek and Latin 
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Fathers of the fourth and the fifth centuries. In the le 
ages there were fabricated a countless number of Acts 
the Martyrs alleged to have suffered from the reign of Se 
timus Severus to that of Diocletian. Gelasius refers to 
class of Apocryphas those which existed in his own tin 
(494). Eusebius of Cesarea (fourth century) was the fir 
to make a collection of the ancient martyrs; and his wo 
is the only one which deserves any confidence, In imit 
tion of him, but after the fourth century, there appeared 
the east a Monologue and in the west Martyrologies, which} 
were gradually augmented by the lucubrations of Bede, 
Florus, Usuard, Adon of Vienna, and others. These co. 
lections were made with the aid of a multitude of false act 
lives of fictitious saints, legends preserved in monasteries an 
in churches, fables of all sorts which were found in anony 
mous authors, or here and there in Gregory of Tours, the’ 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, Metaphrastes, &e. 
In the time of Charlemagne there was spread in the 
western countries a profession of trinitarian faith which was 
called the Creed of Athanasius; drawn up first in Latin, thi 
apocryphal production is also known under the name of the 
creed or symbol Quicunque, the word with which it begins, 
In it are enunciated with an intrepidity of belief which) 
nothing astonishes, all the contradictions and impossibilitie 
of the consubstantial trinity, and of the God-man person ot ; 


Christ. _ This pile whose origin is unknown, may hav 











consubstantialist orthodoxy in face of the Moslem Monotheis mn 
or the persistent remains of the Visigoth Arianism. ! 
it corresponded to the spirit of the age, it was welcomed ~ 
with fervour everywhere and bore uncontradicted sway dur” 
ing all the middle ages. Under the names of the popes of 
Rome of the first four centuries there exist decretal letterg 
which were fabricated between the seventh and the ninth 
centuries, and published in a collection at the beginning of 
the last with the pseudonym of Isidore Mercator. The most 
ancient decretals held to be true do not go back beyond the 
end of the fourth century. Dionysius the little, who died 
in the middle of the sixth century, made a collection oI 
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retals which begin with those of Sirisius, elected bishop 
Rome in the year 385. Those of Isadore Mercator con- 
st themselves of fraud ; their style denotes the eighth 
atury ; you find in them a crowd of passages of the popes 
0 I. and Gregory the Great (fifth and sixth century), and 
other posterior writers ; there is error in nearly all the 
tes ; the writers speak of archbishops, primates, patriarchs r 
‘the fast of seven weeks before Passover, of the celebration 
‘the mass on Christmas eve, and at other times, of the 
ymn of the angels, the privilege of ministers of worship to 
uch the sacred vases, the prohibition to consecrate virgins 
before the age of twenty-four ; the faith in the holy trinity 
t the beginning of the second century) finally, (and here 
ppears to have been the principal object of the forgery) an 
express recognition of the absolute power of the pope of 
Rome ; it is interdicted to hold any council without his 
permission ; mention is made in every page of appeals to 
his seat as a thing of common right ; and at the same time 
pains are taken to elevate the episcopal authority and pre- 
serve the bishops from the accusations brought against them. 
| Those decretals and other similar pieces of the same 
eriod were absolutely needful to consecrate the supreme pre- 
sogatives which the popes wished to arrogate to themselves. 
No longer is sufficient support supplied by the council of 
Sardica, rejected by the Latins, or by the other synodal 
lecisions, or even by the imperial decrees by which they had 
mrofited till then. Since they had assumed the position of 
successors to the prince of the apostles, vicars of Jesus Christ, 
heir authority, coming from a divine source, could no longer 
lepend on councils or emperors which they represented as 
ferior to themselves. But pretensions so lofty run the 
isk of being combatted as novelties if ancient titles and 
acts were not produced in their favour, if they were not 
ound in documents emanating from the popes of the first 
\ Now as nothing of the kind existed, fraud and false- 
100d were the sole resource. 
_ When the false decretals appear their authenticity is not 
juestioned by any one in the Latin Church. Everybody is 
“aptivated thereby. The pope and the high clergy eagerly 
a It. ; N 
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draw advantage from documents which favour the: 
Nevertheless, Nicholas I., relying on them for deciding 
the last resort the affair of a bishop condemned by a prov: 
cial council (864), the bishops who had pronounced ¢ 
sentence object, without contesting the genuineness of t 
decretals, that they are not in the code of the canons. I 
pope replies that this is not a reason for rejecting them, ¢ 
that those who would do so, to diminish the power of 
holy See, do not fail to make use of them when they a 
useful to themselves. Criticism was then too ignorant 
recognise their fraudulent character. The pope and t 
bishops, who derived advantage from them, were not di 
posed to call them in question. They were held to be tit 
during the middle ages. They passed into canonical law an 
became the principal basis of the papal autocracy. Only: 
the time of the Reformation was their fraudulence demon 
strated. It is now contested by no one ; but the insti 1 
tions and the prerogatives established by the authority 0 
those false acts continue nevertheless to subsist in th 
Roman Church, with which they are, so to say, identified. 

Among the different apocryphal works which we ha ve 
just enumerated, there are two others which deserve specia. 
attention, in consequence of the influence which they ha ve 
exercised in the official church; we refer to the pretendet 
works of Dionysius the Areopagite, and the assumption 0 
Saint Mary attributed to Melitos of Sardis. i 

The author, whoever he may be, of the writings publishe 5 
under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, shows himsel 
imbued with the neo-Platonic ideas, and endeavqurs to intre 
duce them into Christianity with the oriental doctrine 6 
emanation. These books seem to belong to the end of the fifth 
century. Their authority was invoked for the first time in t D) 
conference held at Constantinople with the Severians in thi 
year 532. They were then regarded as authentic. Yet 1 
appears that they were questioned hy some persons, they re 
marked that no one of the fathers of the foregoing ages hat 
mentioned them ; that Eusebius of Cesarea does not inclue 
them in his enumeration of ecclesiastical works ; that the 
introduce doctrines, traditions, rites, and ceremonies, wh 
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re not current till posterior ages. Notwithstanding these 
positions, the work is received with transport by the 
erality of the Greek Church, which revels in mystic 
ought, and it consecrates the hierarchy of the celestial 
rits which it was not then acquainted with. John 
ilopon declares himself the admirer of Dionysius ; Maxi- 
as the martyr makes comments on it ; John of Damascus 
ofits by it more than once. 

These books having been brought into the West by the 
abassadors of Michael the stammerer (824) Hilduin, abbot 
Saint Denis, takes occasion, in a life of the patron of his 
bey, to confound the Areopagite with the bishop of Paris 
ho carried his head after it had been cut off, and this 
under prevailed down to the sixteenth century. By com- 
ensation, the works of the false Areopagite find in John 
cot an able interpreter and an adept of superior intelli- 
ence. In the middle ages they will become a fertile source 
w the mystics of which Dionysius the Areopagite will be 
ie head and the guide. 

“The book of the journey of the Holy Virgin Mary, which 
ears also the name of The Asswmption of Mary or the 
eath of Mary, is acknowledged to be apocryphal by every- 
dy. It is marked as such in the decree of Gelasius (494) 
though it seems posterior to that date. 

‘The author says that he had learnt the history from the 
fouth of the apostle John. Let us enumerate the principal 
atures. After the master’s death John took peculiar care 
‘Mary. After the dispersion of the apostles she remained 
‘the house of the parents of that disciple near the Mount 
“Olives. Twenty-two years after the ascension, she one 
y was weeping alone in her dwelling at the remembrance 
Jesus. An angel appeared before her. He announces 
her that she will be separated from the body in three 
ys, and puts into her hand an olive branch, gathered in 
re dise, to be carried before her coffin ; “ Thy son,” said he 
her, “awaits thee with the thrones and the angels and all 
s virtues of heaven.” Mary begs that the apostles may 
brought together near her at that supreme moment. 
le angel promises it. She takes the palm branch, goes to 
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pray on the Mount of Olives in order that Gehenna m 
have no power over her, and then returns into her hon 
John was preaching one Sunday at Ephesus when of a st 
den, about the third hour, a great earthquake takes pla 
A cloud carries him off, and goes and puts him down at t 
door of the house inhabited by Jesus’s mother. He enter 
Mary, glad to see him, discloses to him the bad designs 
the Jews, who propose to burn his body, and shows him t 
luminous palm branch which she will have carried before | 
the day of her funeral. 
John desires to have with him all the disciples and t 
apostles of the Lord. Then, by the divine will, the apost 
are transported in the clouds from the countries where th 
preached the gospel, and meet each other before the door 
the house. They salute each other, asking for what reas 
the Lord assembles them in this place. Peter invites Pe 
to pray first, in order that it may be revealed to them ; t 
apostle of the Gentiles replies that it is for Peter to begi 
since he precedes the other apostles in the apostolate, whi 
he, Paul, is only the least of them. When they havey 
prayed in common, John comes to acquaint them with the 
facts. They enter, salute Mary, and pass three days wil 
her in consoling her and praising God. The third day, | 
the third hour, a deep sleep seizes all the persons who at 
in the house, excepting the apostles and three virgins 
Mary’s companions. Jesus comes, surrounded with a co 
pany of angels; a brilliant light shines forth; the angely 
sing a hymn in praise of the Saviour, and the Saviour sayay 
to his mother: “Come, my elect one, my pregious peat 
enter into the abode of the everlasting life.” 
Mary, prostrating herself, asks Christ to preserve he 
from the insults of Satan and the evil spirits. Jesus ré 
plies that, according to the common law of human natu ° 
she will see Satan at the hour of her death, as he himse 
saw him, but that Satan will not be able to injure her, be 
cause he has no right over her, and her son is at her sid 
- Mary lays herself on her bed, and dies. A_ brilliant light 
shines in her eyes. The Lord orders the apostles to cart) 
the body to the east of the city, where they will lay it in® 
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y sepulchre. He confides his mother’s soul to the arch- 
gel Michael ; the archangel Gabriel follows her. Christ 
ers into Paradise with the angels. The three virgins 
sh Mary’s body. When stript of its clothes, it throws 
t a dazzling light, which disappears afterwards in the 
wree in which she is covered with grave-clothes. The 
sage of the Virgin is white as lilies. It exhales so sweet 
nm odour, that nothing can be like it. The apostles place 
he body in the coffin. Peter and Paul carry it off. John, 
m his quality of verger, walks before with the luminous 
im branch. The other apostles sing melodiously. A 
town of clouds hovers over the coffin; a choir of angels 
ing a sweet canticle in the clouds, and on the earth delight- 
ul notes reverberate. The people, astonished, leave the 
ity to the number of fifteen thousand persons. When 
hey are told that it is the funeral procession of Mary, 
nother of Jesus, a prince of the Jewish priests, raging with 
inger, attempts to overturn the coffin and the body. But 
Ms arms are withered, and remain attached to the couch. 
the apostles, raising the coffin, it remains suspended during 
he journey, a prey to'violent pains. The angels strike all 
he people with blindness. The prince of the priests im- 
lores Peter for his deliverance. The apostle imposes on 
im the condition of embracing Christianity. The sup- 
jiant is eager to comply. The cortege stops; his hands 
yecome free, and, after kissing the couch, he obtains a com- 
lete cure. Peter causes him to take the palm carried by 
‘ohn, commanding him to enter the city, of which all the 
nhabitants have become blind. He is to place the palm on 
the eyes of those who shall believe, and they will be healed. 
those who will not believe will remain blind. The things 
jake place as he has said. The prince of the priests then 
sarries back the palm to the apostles. Mary’s body is carried 
50 the prescribed spot in the valley of Jehosaphat. The 
ipostles place it in a new sepulchre ; they seat themselves 
tt the door, according to the order of the Lord. Jesus 
omes with an innumerable army of angels. He reminds 
jhe apostles that he has promised them that after he had 
aaken his place on the seat of his majesty they should be 
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seated on twelve thrones, and judge the tribes of Israel. _ 
then asks them what he ought to do in regard to t 
woman chosen among the twelve tribes to bear him in | 
womb. Peter and the rest reply that as a member of 
Trinity he knew all things before the ages ; that for th 
his servants, it seems proper that he should raise 
mother’s body, and conduct her full of joy into the celest 
abode. Jesus says: “ Your word shall be done.” He cot 
mands the archangel Michael to bring Mary’s soul. Gabr 
removes the stone which seals the monument. At the voi 
of the Lord Mary rises from the tomb, and, prostratil 
herself, blesses the name of the Redeemer of the World, t 
God of Israel. The Lord gives her a kiss, and charges t 
angels to conduct her into paradise. He embraces tl 
apostles, wishing them peace. Then rising on a cloud, h 
enters heaven with the angels, who escort the blesse 
Mother of God. The apostles, in eae turn, are wae. ip 


We shall not criticise an sucdbeation that is purdll 
fantastic. Let us remark solely that this apocryphal pieee 
is the sole basis for the history of the assumption. The 
author makes Mary die at Jerusalem, in the paternal ho se 
of John, which she has not quitted since the ascension 6: 
her son. Her death took place the twenty-second y ul 
after that event, or in the year 55 of the Christian oil 
The Virgin was then seventy years of age. Three da 
after she is raised by Christ, and carried “nto heaven i 
angels. 

This legend has received a number of additions ane 
variations. Some make the mother of Jesus dié at the ag 
of seventy-two ; others, on the contrary, represent her as 
only sixty, and place her decease twelve years after the 
ascension ; according to others, she died, not at J erusalem 
but at Ephesus, whither she accompanied the apostle John, 
others declare that she did not die in this place or in that 
but that she was carried into heaven without ceasing to livé 
A narrative relates that the apostle Thomas was absent a 
the moment of the assumption. When he arrives, he refuse 
to believe what he is told about it. Then there falls int 
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hands, as coming from on high, the girdle which was 
nd the Virgin's body. 

_ According to another ‘relation, Mary was not raised in 
ew of the apostles. After they had placed her body in 
ie sepulchre, they remain at the door during three days, 
hile the angels sing hymns around to the praise of the 
nother of God. The third day Thomas joins them. He had 
n0t been on the spot at the time of the decease. He 
requests that the tomb may be opened in order that he may 
: render a last homage to the mother of the Word. An 
pening having been made, they find in the sepulchre not 
he slightest trace of the sacred body, but solely the funereal 
linen. ‘The articles are intact and in order as if the body 
had just left them. An unutterable odour proceeds from 
them. The apostles hence conclude that Mary’s body has 
received immortality before the general resurrection, and 
that Christ has had her carried by the angels into the 
est places of the celestial regions, not wishing that she 
8 hould rise at the same time as other human beings, even 
the most illustrious and the most worthy of praise. Despite 
these divergencies, inevitable in a fabulous recital which 
ach modified at pleasure, the supernatural facts of the 
Bend did not lead to its being questioned until the six- 
teenth century. The middle ages embellished it still more, 
and made it an object of Sifuibation: as all the other 
| popular and monkish fictions on Christ, the Virgin, and the 
®) Saints. 

_ In these superstitious times it was not more difficult to 
fabricate relics of Mary than to get the legend of the assump- 
| tion received. They are soon produced. in all parts. The 
Empress Pulcheria (450-57) deposits some in two churches 
built in Constantinople in honour of the Virgin—namely, in 
} one, her tomb, her grave-clothes, her girdle ; in the other, 
‘her portrait, which Luke had taken in her lifetime, her 
distaff, and the linen of the Saviour. Under the reign of 
vt eo the Ancient (457-74) the discovery of Mary’s garments 
‘took place. It is related that at the assumption she had 
left them with a Jewess who was either a virgin or a 
| widow. In the fifth century this treasure was in the hands 
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of another woman of Israel, from whom it was st 
These garments were put into the emperor’s hands, 
does not fail to construct a temple to receive them. 4 

Different churches fancy they possess portions of t 
palm branch which was borne by the apostle John at Mz 
interment. Some affirm that they possess the Virgir 
comb, a small portion of her hair, the belt she put on #1 
infant Jesus. The history of John the apostle natura 
connected itself with that of the mother of Christ. 
glorification of the one in the fifth and the sixth centuri 
indicated the other to the imagination of the legendists. 
Jong as Mary was only a simple woman, whose existen¢ 
was not known in the times after the ascension, they di 
not trouble themselves with her relations to the disciple t 
whom, according to the common opinion, her son ha 
entrusted her in his dying moments. But at the time o 
the apotheosis of the Virgin, ignorance of the least detai 
of their life is not allowed. The legends undertake to sup 
plement the silence of the Scripture and history in regard | 
to him and her. In the twofold belief held then by the” 
Greeco-Latin Church of the dispersion of the apostles over” 
the world, and the identity of the two Johns, the apostle and 
the presbyter, they represented the former as preaching a 
Ephesus, ascribing to him all which relates to the second) 
who had resided in that city during the latter quarter of they 
first century. Thus they ascribed to Zebedee’s son the 
struggles of the presbyter with Cerinthus, his banishment te 
Patmos, his return into the province of Asia, events which); 
belong to the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, the period 
in which the presbyter Age ed. But the history of this 
last furnishing nothing for the anterior times, the same void) 
was reproduced in the history or the legend of the apostle \ 
who bore his name. During the first four centuries the | 
writers restricted themselves to saying of him that he hag 
preached the gospel at Ephesus after the dispersion of they 
apostles, without stating at what time, and without citing 
any fact which went beyond the period of the presbyter. 
It was thus allowable to believe that the apostle had no 
appeared in that city till after the departure of Paul, which 
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evented contradiction with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
e epistles of the preacher to the Gentiles. No longer 
ould this be the case when legend undertook to recount of 
fary facts which passed from the day of the ascension to 
iat of her death. We have just seen that the worshippers 
> Mary do not agree as to the time and place of the last 
vent. Did Mary die at the age of sixty (the year 45), of 
eventy-two (57), or at some intermediate date? Did she 
e at Jerusalem or Ephesus? If she died at Jerusalem at 
he age of sixty, we may imagine that John did not leave 
er. Do you prolong her existence a certain number of 
years beyond the legend, the dispersion of the apostles does. 
not permit those who receive it to suppose that Zebedee’s 
son remained in the holy city till Mary’s decease ; and the 
confusion of the two Johns then leads to his being made to 
reside at Ephesus. Thus the legendists, who do not suspect 
what they do, are eager to install him there with the Virgin 
or without her. But this fiction is belied by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by the epistles of Paul, which demonstrate 
that neither John nor any of the twelve went either to 
Ephesus or to any other part of Asia Minor, or of Greece, 
before or during the preaching of Paul in those countries, a 
work which lasted to the year 59 ap. The legends which 
make Mary sojourn in Jerusalem had not much trouble to 
find her a dwelling there. They simply placed her in the 
house where Jesus celebrated the last Supper. If we be- 
lieve them it is in that house that the apostles afterwards 
remained, and that took place divers facts related in the 
Acts, such as the appearance of Jesus in the midst of his 
lisciples, the confirmation of the faith of Thomas, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the election of Matthias (Acts 
iL 23), the choice of the seven deacons, de. That house, 
according to the legend of the Assumption of Mary, was the 
property of the parents of John the apostle. Other narra- 
tives, however, have it that it was purchased by him after 
the death of his father. They make Zebedee a rich and 
lustrious fisherman, and it is with the price of his part in 
the succession that John acquired the house inhabited by the 
Vi gin. It is added that he sold that hereditary portion to 
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the high priest Caiaphas, which has the advantage of e 
plaining how the apostle was known to that functionary, ai 
was able to introduce Peter into the court of Caiaphas 
the time of the passion of Jesus. Various other stori 
were put forth touching the apostle John. Some see in hi 
the bridegroom of the marriage feast at Cana ; while other 
that Mary had been confided to his care because he h 
always remained a bachelor. Others send John to spree 
the gospel among the Parthians, and even in Hindosta 
A passage in the fourth gospel (xxi. 22, 23) gave occasic 
to several opinions as to the end of that apostle. Jesus 1 
speaking of the beloved apostle, had said, “If I will that I 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” Some have cor 
cluded that J ohn, without dying, ascended into heaven wit 
his flesh and bones. Others believe that he died to reviy 
and rise again immediately, in the same manner as Mary 
A legend relates that John having come to the age of ninety 
nine, Christ came to him to announce that he would die th 
following Sunday, five days after his appearance. The Sum 
day being come, a crowd assembles in a church built in 
John’s name. The apostle says mass at cockcrow, and 
preaches to the people till the third hour; then by his 
order a square grave is dug near the altar, the earth being 
thrown out of the church. He goes down into the grave 
returns thanks to the Lord, commenda the faithful to Hy 
care, and entreats him to open to him the door of life with= 
out his being troubled with the presence of the prince @ 
darkness. His prayer being at an end, a light whos 
splendour was intolerable shines upon him during mom 
than an hour. The grave is then found full of incense, an 
does not cease to produce it. A great number of miracle 
are performed. : 
We have seen in the fourth chapter of the first book 
what the legendists, at the time of the Council of Nice, said: 
of the sojourn of Peter and Paul at Rome, and of the 
simultaneous punishment. In posterior ages, there w 
added a crowd of narratives, more or less stupid, but whie 
we must not pass in silence, The two apostles had the 
died at Rome, according to the legend of the fourth centur 
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nd were interred, one in the Vatican, the other in the Via 
ia. According to Caius, you saw in those places their 
sophies which Eusebius made into their tombs. Every- 
hing goes well in the matter as long as there was no 
hought of displacing the remains of Peter and Paul. But 
he superstitious spirit of Paganism, which seized the Church 
after the conversion of the emperors, brings with it, among 
other things, the love and the worship of relics. Has a 
discovery of relics been made, the bones are transferred in - 
eat pomp into the churches, and offered to the veneration 
of believers. It is easy to understand that great value 
would be attached to the relics of the two chief apostles ; 
‘accordingly, in the sixth century, if not sooner, the design 
“of transferring the relics of the apostles came to maturity. 
“Then the truth becomes manifest, despite the legend, that 
the bodies of Peter and Paul are not in the monuments of 
which Eusebius and Caius speak. What is to be done? 
‘The embarrassment is the greater because, at this time Rome 
has ceased to be the capital of the empire and the patriarch 
of Constantinople, its successful rival, takes the title of uni- 
‘versal bishop. It is then asserted that the bodies were 
“originally deposited in those monuments, but that the bodies 
| had been removed. A legend recounts that about the middle 
of the third century, Greeks having stolen them in order to 
carry them into the Hast, a great earthquake, according to 
‘some, the voice of idols, according to others, aroused 
‘the people who rushed after the robbers. They, stricken 
with fear, threw the bones into a well, or into a catacomb, 
| whence they were afterwards taken. This supposition of a 
“robbery made by the Greeks which would have no sense in 
“the third century when Constantinople did not yet exist, is 
-entertainable in the sixth when the Church of that city 
disputed the supremacy with Rome. These bones found in 
@ well or a catacomb, indicate that the pretended remains 
of Peter and Paul were, like those of so many other saints, 
“taken at hazard from a common burial ground, or from the 
vast ossuary of the Roman catacombs. Under the recital 
of this legend, one discovers the truth, that is, that Peter 
‘and Paul were never interred in Rome, from the simple 
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fact, that neither the one nor the other died there. ; 
once it was admitted in the legends that Peter had been ft 
twenty-five years bishop of the capital of the empire, legend 
ists began to invent histories narrating what he did durin 
that long period, the circumstances of the struggle of th 
two apostles with Simon, and the death of all three. 
us give a brief analysis of these imaginations which are a 
gross as the ages which produced them. Simon, conquere 
by Peter in Syria, throws his magical books into the se 
and betakes himself to Rome, where he wishes to pass him. 
self off as a god. Peter, following his traces, arrives, ther 
in the fourteenth year of Claudius (44), and remains there 
for twenty-five years. Peter institutes bishops to assis 
himself, namely, Linus and Cletus, one for the interior of the 
city, the other for the outside (extra muros). He converts 
a large number of persons, and cures many that are sick 5 
among the baptized persons, mention is made of Livi 
Nero’s wife, and Agrippina, wife of the governor Agrippa, 
as well as four concubines of the last. "Paul in his turn” 
arrives in Rome, and puts himself in conference with the 
Jews, who go to inform Peter of his arrival. The two) 
apostles preach the gospel in common. The emperor takes | 
very much to Simon, whom he regards as his support. One / 
day the magician suddenly changed aspect in his presence ;_ 
he took now the air of an old man, now that of a young” 
one ; and Nero believed that he was a son of God. Simon 
requests that his head may be cut off, announcing that he” 
should rise on the third day. The order having been given, © 
the magician substitutes in his place a ram whose head the © 
executioner cuts off and regards it as that of Simon. The™ 
third day, the latter presents himself before the emperor,” 
stating that he has risen ; Nero believes him to be veritably | 
God’s son. A demon, taking the figure of the magician, © 
harangues the people in his ea The Romans have sucly } 
a ae for this cheat, that they raise to him a statue 
with this inscription: “To Simon the holy/god.” The @ 
magician kept chained at his door an enormous dog who 
barred the way to those who did not suit him. Peter, hav- 
ing presented himself, detaches the dog and gives him a 
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man voice, in order that he might announce to his master 
ae presence of the servant of Christ. The animal goes to 
fil his message and returns to call the apostle ; he enters 
od remains for a long time in conference with Simon, 
eter and Paul denounce to Nero the enchantments of the 
mpostor, in whom, says Peter, there are two natures, that 

f man and that of the devil. Simon threatening him with 
his angels, Peter replies, that far from fearing them, he is 
eaded by them. Nero is astounded that a person is 
waved who proves his divinity by miracles, “If” says 
Peter, “ the deity is in him, let him tell me what I think.” 
‘Then, speaking in the emperor’s ear, he begs him to let him 
have secretly a barley loaf. When he has received the loaf, 
the apostle blesses it, and places it under his cloak ; then 
heasks Simon to tell him what he, Peter, has thought, said, 
‘and done. Simon, on the contrary, desires that hig own 
‘thought be disclosed by his antagonist. Peter replies that 
he will do what the other has thought. Simon, furious, 
i} Cries out : “ Let the dogs come and devour him.” Suddenly 
there appear enormous dogs who are about to rush upon 
Peter ; he presents to them the blessed bread, and forthwith 
the dogs take to flight. 

Simon offers to raise the dead. The two adversaries are 
conducted to a young man who has just expired. The 
penalty of death is decreed against that one of the two who 
does not succeed. Simon, by his enchantments, makes the 
@j dead man move his head. The bystanders, astounded, pre- 
pare to stone Peter. The apostle demands, that if the de- 
# ceased is restored to life, he should rise up, speak, and walk, 
# Simon is removed from the corps. The deceased remains 
#® motionless. Peter, standing up, makes a prayer, and in the 
‘name of Christ, orders the young man to rise and walk ; he 
ds immediately obeyed. Then the people are ready to stone 
‘Simon. But Peter intercedes, saying, that Simon is pun- 
Ashed sufficiently by his defeat. Marcellus, one of his dis- 
| ciples, receives frequent visits from Peter. Displeased at 
these relations, Simon binds to the door of Marcellus a very 
‘great dog to intercept the passage. The apostle being come, 
‘detaches the deg, which pursues Simon, throws him down, 
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and is on the point of strangling him. Peter hastens toh 
aid. The animal, without wounding Simon, tears his clothe 
to pieces, and leaves him naked on the soil. The magici 
ashamed of the affront, remains a year without reappealll 
Marcellus, witnessing these things, becomes a follower ¢ 
Peter. Having regained the good graces of the empero 
Simon informs the people that he is about to rise to heaver 
the earth not being worthy to serve for his abode. H 
ascends to the top of a tower, others say to the summit ¢ 
the Capitol ; whence, crowned with laurels, he throws him 
self off and begins to fly. (According to another versior 
he rushes not on wings, but in a chariot of fire, like Elijah) 
At the sight, Nero accuses Peter and Paul of imposture 
Paul then. bids the demons who bear the magician throug 
the air not to sustain him any longer, he falls and perishes | 
his head being smashed (otherwheres, it is said, that he did} 
not die forthwith, but had his thighs broken ; going after: 
wards to Brindisium he was led by shame and grief to hurl | 
himself from an elevated summit.) | 
Nero, exasperated at the death of his favourite, throws 
Peter and Paul into the Mamertine prison, under the 
guard of two soldiers named Processus and Martinianus, } 
They were both converted by Peter. They:-open the prison” 
and let him out. After having long refused to quit Rome, 
he finally makes up his mind to it at the urgency of the 
brethren. At the gate of the city he meets with Jesus, wh 0 
tells him that he is going to Rome to be crucified a secon¢ 
time. Peter says, “ Lord, I will return to be crucified with 
thee.” Jesus re-ascends to heaven, leaving the mark of his 
foot imprinted on the earth. The apostle, understanding 
that martyrdom is required of him, returns into the city, 
Seized by Nero’s satellites, he is led before the Governor | 
Agrippa ; his person shines like the sun. Peter and Pa 
are led to death together. One, as a stranger, was to b 
put on a cross, the other to be beheaded as a Roman citizen 
The Jews and the Pagans spit in their faces. They an 
separated. Peter, being come near the cross, asks to b 
affixed to it with his head downwards—it not being prope 
for the servant to suffer crucifixion as his master. Th 
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e utioners consent. The people are disposed to kill Nero. 
id the Governor in order to deliver the apostle, but the 
tter entreats them not to hinder his martyrdom. The 
y-standers shed tears. The Lord opens their eyes, They 
e angels with crowns of roses and lillies around the cross 
) which Peter is fastened. The apostle glorifies the Lord, 
mmends the faithful to him, and renders his last sigh. 
larcellus and Apuleius, his disciples, take the body down 
fom the cross, cover it with aromatics, and bury it ina 
ace called the Vatican, near the triumphal road. On his 
ide Paul converts three soldiers charged to conduct him to 
punishment. They desire to set him at liberty, but Paul 
refuses. Other soldiers, sent by Nero, conduct him beyond 
the walls of the city. A woman named Platilla, who was 
f the number of the apostles, lends a veil to bandage his 
xyes at the moment of the execution. The head of Paul, 
n falling, pronounces the name of Jesus. Milk flows from 
his wounds instead of blood ; an odour of the sweetest kind 
xxhales from his body ; the executioner wraps the apostle’s 
1ead in Platilla’s veil. A female servant of the Lord, 
salled Lucina, embalms Paul’s body, and buries it on the 
Jia Ostia, two miles from Rome. 

| The same day Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34), 
ees Peter and Paul, who hold each other’s hands, and enter 
he city clad in splendid garments. They show themselves 
0 Platilla in the same vestments, and their heads surrounded 
y an incomparable light, they bring her‘her veil all full of 
Dlood. Paul had announced to Nero that he would appear 
0 him alive three days after his execution. He keeps 
is word, and the emperor, affrighted, ceases to persecute 
he Christians. The soldiers who had led the apostle to 
unishment are baptised near his tomb by Titus and Luke. 
aul’s head, mixed with a crowd of others in the midst of 
, valley, could not be recognised in the number. It is 
hrown into a common ditch. It was at a later time taken 










ut and abandoned in fields, where a pastor picks it up and 
arries it into his own house. The bishop recognises it by 
n ineffable light which radiates around it. The faithful 
r msport it on a tablet of gold. It is placed near the body 
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of Paul; the head adjusts itself. We have said in spea 
ing of the pretended theft of the bodies of the apostles th 
the plunderers threw them into a well to escape pursuit. - 
became a question to draw them out. At the moment « 
their extraction great peals of thunder resound, accompanie€ 
with fearful lightning. As they cannot distinguish whie 
are the bones of each of them, a voice from heaven cri 
that the smaller are those of Peter, and the larger those ¢ 
Paul—(a tradition of the earliest ages has it on the contrar 
that the smaller size belonged to Paul). The bones wer 
got together separately, and deposited in two churche 
erected to receive them. (According to Pope Gregory th 
body of Peter was preserved in the church of his name 
Others relate that Pope Sylvester (314-35) put the bone; 
small and great, into scales, and divided them in two halve 
between the two churches. P 

Such are the old wives’ fables which were put forth 
respecting the apostles Peter and Paul ; such are the follie 
propagated by the Apocryphal books and welcomed by the 
credulity of the populations. To complete the picture w 
must mention the fictitious travels of Peter, not only i 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the islands, but also in Egypt, t 
Thebaid, Africa, Spain, and even the island of Britai 
The aim of these travels had for object, among other thin 
to ascribe to that apostle the foundation of the principe 
churches as well as the government of the whole Christi 
world, and as a consequence to legitimate the univer 
power of the Bishops of Rome, his pretended successo 
The other apostles of Jesus did not escape from the zeal 
the legendists of our present period. Without éntering in 
details, we mention the crucifixion of Andrew in Achai 
preceded by his different combats; the translation 
Bartholomew from the Indies into Armenia, where he suffe! 
death, in what place is not clearly known ; the apostlesh 
of Philip in Gaul, the journeys of James the jelder 
Spain and in other countries of the west. Let us ag 
observe that in regard to Mary and the twelve apostles 
student must restrict himself to the information supplied 
the Scriptures ; all the rest are fictions and fables. . 
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all aid the reader’s memory by referring here, relatively to 
e first century, the tales put forth respecting the Magi, 
specting the infants slain by Herod, the number of which 
fixed at fourteen thousand ; respecting one of the two 
lieves converted and baptised in anticipation ; respecting 
ie soldier who pierced the side of Christ, and who is per- 
z uated under the name of Longinus; respecting the 
mnishment of Pilate to Vienne in Gaul, and respecting that 
ike of Helvetia, where every year he appears in the attire 
'a judge; respecting the Emperor Augustus, who con- 
iructed in the Capitol an altar to the first-born god, who 
fused to be called lord because the Son of God was about 
6 be born, and to whom the Virgin Mary appeared in the 
igher air, holding her son in her arms, &c. Among the 
bles spread abroad respecting the personages of the second 
entury, we recall the martyrdom of Clement of Rome with 
Il its miraculous circumstances—a martyrdom unknown 
fore Gregory of Tours and the Epitome of the Recogni- 
ions ; the martyrdom of Romulus, and of ten or eleven 
housand Christian soldiers who, under the reign of Trojan 
x Hadrian, were crucified on Mount Ararat. In the 
umber of fictions which refer to persons of the third 
entury we mention: The History of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus. Seven Christians having hid themselves in a 
avern near that city, at the time of the persecution of 
ecius, were discovered and enclosed by a wall built at the 
jouth ; there they either slept or died of hunger, to revive 
sar two hundred years afterwards, under the reign of 
Theodosius the Younger. They were presented to the 
shop and the emperor, and at last died a natural death. 
‘he extermination of the Theban Legion. That legion was 
tst decimated not far from the Lake Leman, then entirely 
hassacred by the order of Maximian for having rejected an 
lolatrous form of oath, and refused to persecute the faith- 
1. In this martyrdom Maurice, the head of the legion, 
his companions Candidus, Victor, and Exuperus were 
istinguished. Their relics were deposited at Aguane, 
There was founded the monastery of Saint Maurice, cele- 
rated by heaps of miracles. The Dukes of Savov pride 
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themselves on possessing a sword and a ring which are suy 
posed to have belonged to this Maurice. | 

The discovery and transference of relics, true or false, ¢ 
male saints and female saints, of ancient or modern date, 
have been an abundant source of fables and legends frot 
the time of the Council of Nice. In speaking, according t 
Kusebius of Czsarea, of the journey of the empress Helen 
_ into Palestine, and of the discovery of the sepulchre © 
Christ, we have not seen that the author makes any men 
tion of disinterred crosses. Now, Eusebius, Bishop of the 
metropolis of Palestine, was doubtless on the spot when the 
diggings took place in the presence of the aged empres 
Had he been absent, the discovery of a cross regarded as 
that of the Saviour would have made too much noise no 
to reach his ears. His absolute silence in this respect 
does not allow us to doubt that the whole is a pure fab le 
Besides, we do not see in Scripture anything which justifies 
the belief that anything but the body was buried. Tht 
wood on which criminals were hung was accursed among 
the Jews. Each sufferer carried his own cross, and that 
cross was taken away when it had answered its purpos 
Besides, Jesus was put to death on the ordinary place ‘ 
executions, and they were then frequent. Some years late 
they crucified around the city as many as five hundred Jey 
a day ; had it been the custom to inter the crosses, not ong 
or two, or three, but a multitude would have been found 
there. Nevertheless, the history of the discovery of tl 
true cross soon spreads abroad. Cyril, Bishop of Jerw: 
salem, says, in a letter written to the Emperoy Constan 
about five-and-twenty years after Helena’s visit, that 
in the time of Constantine, the salutary wood of the cross 
had been found in Jerusalem, but without entering inte 
detail. Was not this a rumour? Legend soon lays hold 
of it ; the story circulates first in the west. After Cyril 
Latin writers speak of it first. Not only the cross of t 
Saviour is in question, but that of each of the thiev 
Now the difficulty was to determine on which Christ | 
suffered. What if the gallows of a brigand was consecrat 
instead of the cross of Christ! But at this time th 
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vas no lack of miracles. A funeral procession is passing. 
The corpse is touched by two of the crosses without result ; 
gontact with the third makes the dead arise, and gives him 
‘the opportunity of mixing with the Spectators. Here evi- 
ently is the true cross! A narrative represents it to have 
een recognised by the writing which Pilate had put on 
{ According to others, on the contrary, no writing was 
on the cross when found. The legend then goes back into 
the Kast with additions and variations. According to the 
historian Socrates, it is on a woman long sick and reduced 
to extremity that the miracle was attempted under the 
advice of the Bishop of Jerusalem. The two first crosses 
prove powerless, as might be expected, but at the touch of 
he third, the disease is radically removed. Independently 
f the three crosses and the writing, legend discovers also 
the three nails which pierced the hands and feet of Christ. 
They were put into Constantine’s helmet and the bit of his 
horse. There are inferior details. Jewish Rabbis were 
compelled to disclose the place where the true cross wag 
interred. The nature of the wood is particularised. Ac- 
cording to these the wood came from a tree in paradise ; 
according to others it was of four kinds,—palm, cypress, 
Olive and cedar. The wood of the cross has been multiplied 
ndefinitely, and dispersed over the world. There are few 
Catholic churches that do not fancy they possess a portion. 
Veritable worship is paid to it. As connected with the 
discovery of the cross, we must add the winding-sheet of 
Jhrist, which several churches pretend to possess; the 
Mprint of his feet on the Mount of Olives left at the 
Moment of his ascension ; Veronica’s handkerchief ; the 
p rtrait of Jesus, discovered in the sixth century at Edessa, 
whither it had been sent to King Abgarus. In imitation 
of Helena the Western Christians who visited Palestine, 
had nothing more at heart than to search for holy relics, 
and as they paid a good price for them, the orientals were 
#00 wise not to furnish them according to their wishes. 
Ehey had merely to find some remains of human bodies, to 
eign a revelation to work miracles—a task always easy 
With superstitious spectators. ‘Thus, about the year 415, 
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a priest named Lucian, having discovered near a villag 
twenty miles from Jerusalem four coffins containing human: 
bones, made them into the relics of Stephen, the first martyr, 
Nicodemus, Gamaliel, and Gamaliel’s son. The three last were) 
left to the church of the village ; but the relics of Stephen 
were transferred with great pomp to the Church of Zio1 
Lucian, however, keeps some parcels, some of which h 
gives to Avitus, a Spanish priest, who was then in Pales 
tine. Avitus confides the precious gift to Orosius, to ca 
to the Bishop of Brague, in Spain. Orosius not being abl 
to land in this last-mentioned country, remains sometime at 
Mahon, in the isle of Minorca, where Stephen’s relics signalise 
themselves by a crowd of miracles. Some monks of Uzala 
in Africa, having heard speak of them, succeed, one knows 
not how, in procuring relics of the same saint, namély, a 
phial of his blood, and some small fragments of his bones, 
Calamus and other African cities have equally relics 6 
Stephen. These relics of Uzala, Calamus, and other cities 
perform miracles as much as those of Orosius. 

The reputed body of Stephen, which was first transferred 
to Jerusalem, passed afterwards to Constantinople under the 
reign of Theodosius the Younger. But could Rome endure 
that such a treasure remained in the possession of its rival! 
A legend soon tells that Eudoxia, daughter of Theodosius, 
was tormented by the devil, and could not be cured except 
Stephen’s body went to Rome. It is agreed to exchange it 
for that of Laurentius. On the arrival of the remains 
the first martyr, the two bodies are put in presence of each 
other ; Laurentius pushes himself into a cqgrner of hig 
tomb in order to make room for Stephen. The Greeks, 
according to the agreement, wish to carry away the body 6 
Laurentius. The latter obstinately refuses to be removed 
Thus Rome keeps the two saints, whose union took place i 
425. 

But divers parts are wanting in the body of Stepher 
At the time of the translation the right arm had bee 
given to the inhabitants of Capua. The Church of Besango 
prides itself on having an arm of Stephen. It is not sai 
whether it is the right or the left. A number of otk 
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sities glorify themselves also in possessing relics of this same 
rint. 

q The discovery of the head of John the Baptist is not less 
elebrated. This head is discovered forthe first timein the year 
93 by Theodosius the Great, in a village near Chalcedon, 
whither it had been brought in the time of the emperor 
Valens. Sixty years later it is again found at Emesain Phe- 
hicia, in a cavern near which some monks had settled. The 
liscovery is made by their Abbot, who deposits the relic in a 
church which the monastery built on that occasion. Since 
then you hear no more said of the head discovered by Theo- 
osius ; the monks carry the day over the emperor. How- 
ever the head of the Saint travels in the sequel and is mul- 
: A legend makes it come into Gaul in the reign ot 
; at present different churches possess each a head of 
ohn the Baptist, which they carefully preserve. After 
the head of the precursor his body could not be neglected. 
According to the legend it was buried by his disciples at 
Sebaste in Palestine, where it performed many miracles. In 
he time of the emperor Julian, the bones were dispersed, 
then burnt by the Gentiles, and the ashes thrown to the 
twinds. But while they got together the bones to burn 
them, some monks secretly took possession of some of them 
which they brought to the bishop of Jerusalem. These 
bones were then transferred to Alexandria, and placed in 
the temple of Serapis, turned into a church of Saint John. 
Thence they passed to Genoa in the middle ages. The 
finger which anointed Christ was in the number of the 
Ybones thrown into the fire by the Gentiles, but the flames 
could not consume it and the monks preserved it. This 
same finger was, it is said, carried by Saint Thecla into 
(Europe, into the Alps according to some, into Normandie 
according to others. Among the discoveries and transfer- 
‘ences effected in the ninth century those of Mark and James 
the elder hold prominence. The preaching of Mark at 
Alexandria is a pure legend, we have said. But even those 
by whom it is admitted agree that all that is most reported of 
that evangelist is uncertain and fabulous. Nothing is known 
of the nature and place of his death, nor of the place of his 
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interment. Eutychius even reports that his body wai 
burned. None the less his body had a tomb at Alexandria. 
Under the reign of Leo the Armenian (813-20), some Vene- 
tian merchants, seducing the guardians by gifts and pro- 
mises, obtained the saint’s relics. Some declare that they 
received the body of an Egyptian instead of that of Mark 
But the identity of the evangelist was duly demonstrated by 
revelations and miracles, as well as by the sweet odout 
which exhaled from him as from all the sacred relics. Th 
precious body i is taken into Venice which constructs a basi- 
lica to receive it. Thus is it that Mark became the perpel 
ual patron of that country whose inhabitants assert tha 
he brought the gospel thither. About the same time, under 
the reign of Alphonso the Chaste (792-842) the relics of 
James the elder are found in Spain. Human remains having 

been found near Iria Flavia, on the frontiers of Galicia, a 
brilliant light reveals to the bishop of that city that it is 
the body of James, son of Zebedee. Miracles confirm 
the truth of the matter. The relics are transferred in pomp 
into the neighbouring city which receives the name of Com- 
postella. How could the body of James, put to death at 
Jerusalem in the year 44, be buried at the extremity of 
Spain? A legend undertakes to explain it. It recounts 
that the disciples being scattered after Stephen’s death, (the 
disciples, yes, but not the twelve apostles), James goes into 
Spain to spread the gospel, (later on he is made to travel 
into Gaul, Britain, and Hibernia). The apostle getting 
little fruit from his preaching in Spanish lands, chooses 
nine disciples; he leaves two of them in the country, 
and returns into Judea with the remaining seven. When 
he has perished by order of Herod Agrippa, his disciples 
receive his body, and not daring to inter it from fear of the 
Jews, they put it on board a vessel which they abandon to 
the care of Providence. That vessel traverses the seas guide 
by an angel, and comes to land in Galicia where the body 
is buried, to be discovered in the ninth century, and to form 
the glory of Compostella, that vast reservoir of miracles for 
the use of the entire world. The instances of the discovery an¢ 
transference of relics which we have given must suffice. We 
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ould recount many others, but with few exceptions they 
all resemble each other. The process does not change ; you 
ind in some place human bodies or simply bones, either 
hrough chance or because you have previously placed them 
th ere. Visions reveal to you to what apostle or disciple, to 
what martyr, to what saint, belong these relics, which 
ilways announce themselves by a sweet odour, whether they 
ure old or fresh ; then come a plenteous shower of miracles, 
attested by monks, old wives, fools, and rogues. 

_ But it is not solely for the glory of relics that are pro- 
duced visions, apparitions, predictions, prodigies, miracles. 
There are such phenomena for all circumstances and for all 
yants ; miracles of saints in paradise, miracles of saints on 
he earth, miracles of bishops, abbots, monks, hermits and 
uns ; miracles for the confirmation of new superstitions, 
‘Bl ch as the intercession of the Virgin and the saints, purga- 


t ory, masses for the dead, the worship of images ; miracles 


for the foundation of churches and monasteries, for the 
FA slorification of monks ; miracles for donations to the clergy, 
for the exaltation of its benefactors and the punishment 
‘of its adversaries ; miracles for the Episcopal power, for 
the supremacy and temporal sovereignty of the popes ; 
miracles at every hour, for every object, in every place. 


_ We enter on the middle ages. 
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TE CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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ROM THE SCHISM OF PHOTIUS TO THE TERMINATION OF THE 
CRUSADES.—(891-1291.) 


SumMARY.—The Successors of Charles the Bald to the Empire—De- 
_ pendence of the Popes—Their bad Characters—Theodora and her 
__ two Daughters—The Othos—Crescentius—Sylvester II.—Approaching 
_ end of the World—Conversion of the Hungarians—Henry III. (the 
_ Black)—Leo the IX.—Berenger—The Normans in Italy —Greco- 
_ Latin Schism, Michael Cerularius—Henry IV.—Rule for the Election 
_ of Popes—Gregory VII.— Celibacy of the Clergy — Investitures — 
_ Struggle of the Priesthood and the Empire—The Countess Matilda 
_ —Abjection of Henry 1V.—Rodolph of Suabia—Henry vanquished, 
excommunicated, and deposed—The Anti-pope Guibert—Pretensions 
of Gregory VII. ; Dictatus pape—Death of Gregory VII.—Urban II. 
Revolt of Conrad—The Crusades—The Saracens driven from Sicily-— 
Capture of Toledo—the Cid—Fatimite Kalifs—Seldjukide Turks— 
Capture of Jerusalem—Revolt of Young Henry—Death of Henry IV. 
_ William le Roux— Disagreements of Henry V. with the See of Rome 
_ Agreement in Investitures—First General Council of the Lateran 
_ (the ninth Gcumenical of the Latins)—Innocent II. and Anacletus — 
_ Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux—Second General Council of the Lateran 
_ (Tenth)—Arnold of Brescia—Abelard—Gilbert de la Porée—Conrad— 
_ Louis the Younger—Frederic Barbarossa—Alexander III.—Thomas 
_ Becket—Third General Council of the Lateran (Eleventh) ; Election 
_ of Popes—Saladin—Philip Augustus—Richard Coeur de Lion—Inno- 
cent IIl.—Philip of Suabia and Otho of Saxony—John Lackland— 
Latin Empire of Constantinople—Manicheans—Peter de Bruys— 
_ Henry—-Vaudois—Crusades against the Albigenses—Fourth General 
_ Council of the Lateran (Twelfth); Begging Monks—Inquisition— 
_ Frederic IJ.—War of the Pope and the Emperor—First General Coun- 
_ cilof Lyons (Thirteenth)—Louis IX.—The Tartars—Charles of Anjou, 
_ King of Sicily—Conradin—Death of Louis IX.—Second General 
Council of Lyons (Fourteenth); union of the Greeks; Conclave ; 
Begging Monks—Rodolph of Hapsburg—Sicilian Vespers—Loss of 
Palestine--End of the Crusades. 


HE second book has retraced for us the struggles of 
ellenism against the official Church, struggles followed by 
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a kind of fusion, the everlasting debates of the Trinita ian 
one with another, the invasions of the barbarians of n€ 
north, the birth and conquests of Islamism, the empire of 
Charlemagne and its rapid decline, Rome finally separating 
itself from the Greeks, and profiting by the ignorance of the 
nations, to publish fraudulent writings which prepare thé 
way for the spirit of domination ; that spirit we shall see . 
operation in the course of the present book. 4 

: 4 
At the death of Charles the Bald (877), the imperial 
dignity was conferred by Pope John VIIL., and by the prine a 
of Italy, on Carloman, who dies in the year 880, then on 
Charles the Fat, whom the Germans depose in 888 ; thes€ 
last elect for King of Germany, Arnoul, bastard of Carlo: 
man. The empire is a prey to general confusion. All is 
trouble in Germany, in France, in Italy. The lords maké 
themselves independent. A crowd of petty tyrants seize 
power. The imperial crown falls to the strongest and the 
highest bidder. One by the name of Rodolph forms @ 
kingdom in Upper Burgundy. Bosen, Count of Arles, 
obtains the title of King of Arles and Provence, which he 
transmits to his son Louis, aged ten years (890). Berenger, 
Duke of Friul, proclaims himself king in a part of Italy } 
Guy, Duke of Spoletto, in another. Conqueror of Berenger, 
Guy is consecrated emperor by Pope Formosus (892), and 
Lambert, his son, the following year. Arnoul King of 
Germany, passes the Alps, and puts his two rivals to flighty 
Formosus crowns him emperor at Rome (896). After the 
departure of that prince, Berenger resumes the upper hand 
and makes himself master of Lombardy; the Italian 
nobility rising, invite Louis Boson, King of Arles (898), 
He is crowned emperor by Benedict IV. His competitor 
surprises him at Verona, and tears out his eyes and sends 
him back to Provence. Berenger receives in his turn the 
imperial diadem from John IX. in 904, and from John ‘ 
in 915 ; the great, whom he displeases, chose Rodolph IL, 
King of Transjuran Burgundy. Berenger shuts himself up 


be 


in Verona, where he dies, assassinated (924). Rodolph is 


as 


then expelled by the Italians (926). They put on th 
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rone Hugh, King of Arles, who reigns twenty years in 
aly, or rather in Lombardy, his kingdom scarcely extend- 
beyond that. Berenger IT., or the Younger, becomes 
urgent in 939. Compelled to retire into Germany, he 
turns with trovps (941), and seizes a part of Italy. At 
le death of Lothaire, son and successor of Hugh, he takes 
ae title of King. His tyranny makes him odious. In the 
midst of all these movements, we do not, despite the pre- 
nded donations of Constantine and of the French kings, 
e that the popes then possessed any temporal sovereignty. 
ords more or less powerful reign around them, and under 
the name of patricians or consuls, govern Rome itself with 
athe concurrence of the great and the people. The bishops 
wot that city are at the mercy of factions which predominate 
m turn. They dispose of the See of Rome. Most fre- 
quently the occupation of it depends on violence, intrigue, 
isimony, poison ; it is occupied by false pontiffs, men of 
abandoned character, and sullied with crimes, The bishops 
Hand the other members of the clergy are not less unworthy ; 
Wtheir depravity equals their ignorance, 

§ ©Pope Formosus is succeeded by Boniface VI., who holds 
i the office only a fortnight ; then comes Stephen VI., a man 
m@eapable of any daring (896-97). The latter brings For- 
aj Mmosus before a council for having been translated from the 
see of Porto to that of Rome (this is the first instance of 
@such a translation). The corpse of Formosus is exhumed, 
and placed in the middle of the assembly, clad in pontifical 
attire. A defender replies for him. The sentence being 
passed, he is stript of his sacred garments, three fingers and 
his head are cut off, and the body is thrown into the Tiber. 
Stephen VI. is soon deposed himself, put into prison, and 
@strangled. Roman and Theodore IT. only pass to the 
pontifical throne. The body of Formosus is recovered and 
placed in the burying-place of the popes by order of Theodore. 
At the death of the last, Rome is divided as to the choice of 
this successor (898). Some elect Sergius III., others John 
41X., whose party gets the upper hand. Sergius retires into 
‘Tuscany, under the protection of the Marquis of Adalbert. 
John IX. rehabilitates the memory of Formosus, and rejects 
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the council of Stephen VI. After him come successively 
Benedict IV., who holds the post for four years (900-4) ; 
Leo V., who is driven away at the end of two monthsj 
Christophile, who maintains himself a little more than six 
Sergius III., who had been a refugee for seven years in 
Tuscany, is revalied and consecrated (905-12). He hol 

as intruders John IX. and the three popes who followe 
him, declares himself against Formosus, and approves the 
procedure of Stephen II. At the same time Rome i 
governed by Theodora, a woman of impure life. Her tw 
daughters, Theodore the younger and Marozia, are equally 
celebrated for their beauty, their intellectual talent, thei 
dissoluteness, and their crimes. The three exercise absolute 
power. They make and unmake popes, as led by their 
passions and caprices. To their influence Sergius III. owed 
his restoration. He has intimate relations with Maroziaj 
who bears him a son named John. He will be pope in hig 
turn. After Sergius come first Anastasius III. and Lande 
(913-15). Theodore the younger gets John, Archbishop © 
Ravenna, her lover, elected pope, and he rules under the 
name of John X. (915-28). Marozia marries Guy, son of 
Adalbert, Marquis of Tuscany, although she has had by the 
Jatter a son of the name of Alberic. The new couple ri 
against John X., who dies in prison the following yee 
ance mates Toh XI. pope (931-36), the son who 
she had had by Sergius. Widow of Guy, she marries Kit 
Hugh, who makes himself master of Rome. But Albe 
drives him away, and shuts up in the Castle Santo Ange 
John XI. his uterine brother, and Marozia, their mother, 
She perishes miserably. Alberic maintains himelf in spite’ 
of King Hugh, with whom he is reconciled, while marrying 
his daughter. He governs Rome until his death (954) im) 
the quality of patrician. In the interval the see of that 
city is occupied by Leo VII. (936), by Martin III. (943) 
by Agapetus II. (946). Octavian, son of Alberic, inherits the’ 
power and the dignity of his father, although a clergyman, 
and still very young. At the decease of Agapetus IT. (951 
he, when scarcely eighteen, makes himself pope, and tak 
the name of John XII. (this is the first pope that chang 
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is name at his succession). In his hands the civil power 
nites with the spiritual power. Threatened by Berenger 
L, he.implores aid from Otho I., called the Great, who 
en reigned in German lands. 

_ From the time of Arnoul’s expedition, the German kings 
fad not taken any part in the affairs of Italy. Otho I., 
o succeeds Henry the Fowler, his father (936), at first 
ustains long wars both against external enemies, Hunga- 
ians, Danes, Bohemians, Sclaves, and the great lords of 
yermany, and even against his son and son-in-law. The 
E ungarians or Magyars, coming last of the emigrants from 
the depths of Scythia, appear in Europe about the year 
889. They settle in Pannonia, and in the country of the 
Avares, whence they make excursions into the neighbouring 
countries. On different occasions they ravage upper Italy, 
Phuringia, Franconia, Saxony, the upper Rhine, and ad- 
Vance into Lorraine. Driven from Westphalia by Otho I. 
(936), they fall baek on Franconia and upper Germany. 
Lhe following year they penetrate into France by Cham- 
pagne, and, traversing Burgundy, they go and sack Italy 
as far as Capua and Beneventum. Otho held these people 
in respect, but in the year 954 they are invited by his rebel 
children, and desolate all Germany. Conquered near Augs- 
burg (955), they retire, and remain in peace in the regions 
Where they are fixed, which then receive the name of 
Hiungary. | 

_ The germs of Christianity cast in the preceding century 
n Sweden and Denmark had all but disappeared. The 

religion of Odin prevailed there. The Danes, conquered by 
Otho, find themselves compelled to receive the Christian wor- 

ship. But the force which imposes it can alone maintain it. 

If an opportunity offers for throwing off the yoke forthwith 

they return to their ancient gods. It is not before the second 

half of the eleventh century that Christianity will be de- 

in itively established in the three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

After a war of fourteen years, Otho succeeds in subjecting 

Bohemia (950), a large part of the inhabitants embrace the 

faith of Christ. It is introduced into Poland by Duke 


7 


Micislas (965). The Sclaves beyond the Elbe, converted by 
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Charlemagne, returned to their primitive worship. Ot 
compels them to come back to Christianity, which th 
will reject again in the following age. With these peo] 
obliged to yield to the conqueror, their ancient religion 
the symbol of liberty. Otho I. had subdued all his enemies 
when he is invited over the Alps by Pope John XII. a 
the Lombard nobles. He penetrates into Italy witho 
resistance (961), passes the winter in Pavia, and the ye 
following goes to Rome, which receives him with great 
acclamations. The Pope takes an oath of obedience to him 
as well as the people and the nobility. He restores to tl 
Roman Church the possessions which it claims in Italy, and 
confirms the pretended donations of Pepin and Charlemagn 
but always with the final clause ; saving in everything oum 
power and that of our descendants. In a regulation ma 
for the election of the Pope, it is said that there shall always 
be in Rome commissioners of the emperor, who shall every 
year report to him how justice is administered by the dukes 
and the judges, and shall remedy complaints if the Pop 
does not. Italy and Germany, with some regions of th 
North, form there the empire called the Western. John 
XII. soon becomes aware that he has given himself a mastel 
more powerful than Berenger II. As soon as the emperor i 
returned to Pavia he leagues with Adalbert, son of Beren= 
ger, whom he makes come to Rome. Otho marches against 
them ; they take to flight. The Romans undertake, under 
the sanction of an oath, never to elect or ordain a pope 
without the consent of the emperor. A council of bishops) 
assembles at Rome to try John XII. There is no lack of 
charges ; ordained pope at eighteen, he gave hitnself up ft 
the fury of his passions, keeping concubines in his pala¢ 
and taking the round of all the women on the outsi¢ 
whether married, widows, or virgins, handsome or not, rich: 
or poor ; he was also accused of homicide, perjury, simon 
sacrilege, the invocation of devils. John took care not— 
appear. The council deposes him and puts in his pla 
Leo VIII. (964-65). After the departure of Otho, Jol 
XII. returns, re-enters Rome as master, and calls anoth 


council, which deposes Leo VIII., and his adherent 
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hree months after, John is killed in a gallant adventure 
ith a married woman. The Romans elect Benedict V. 
tho brings back Leo VIII. Rome gives up the pope of 
s choice ; he is degraded and exiled by a council held in 
resence of the emperor. That prince and his descendants 
te confirmed in the power to choose a successor for the 
ingdom of Italy, to establish the pope, and to give inves- 
®)titure to the bishops. Otho carries into Germany the anti- 
ope Benedict, who dies the following year at Hamburg. 
Leo VITI. having ceased to live, John XIII. succeeds him 
with the imperial approbation (965-972). He soon finds 
| himself a butt for the attacks of the Roman nobility, who 
shut him up in the castle Saint Angelo, then banish him into 
| Os mpania. He is recalled at the end of eleven months, at 
the approach of the emperor (966). Otho hangs twelve of the 
pl incipal men of Rome, authors of the expulsion of the pope. 
| Otho IL., already crowned by the Pope, succeeds to his 
father in 973. Benedict VI. (972-74), who has taken the 
place of John XIII., makes himself odious to the Romans. 
' The consul Crescentius, son of Theodora, and of Pope 
John X., imprisons him in the castle of Saint Angelo, where 
he is strangled. Boniface VII. takes possession of the seat. 
But another party ordains Benedict VII. (975-89). Boni- 
lace flees to the emperor of Constantinople. Otho IT. passes 
the Alps (981), and enters into divided Rome. He com- 
bats the Saracens and the Greeks with divers results. The 
latter maintain themselves in Pouille and Calabria. Otho 
dies at Rome, after having got his son Otho III. elected 
emperor, aged four years (983). 
_ Benedict, VII. is succeeded by John XIV. (984). Boni- 
face VII. hastens up from Constantinople. His faction 
Gains the upper hand. John is deposed, and dies in the 
castle of Saint Angelo of hunger and wretchedness. Boni- 
face perishes by a sudden death. His successor, John XV. 
986-96), who holds for the emperor, is ill-treated by 
escentius, the new consul, grandson of John X. Otho 
HII. passes into Italy. The chief men of Rome receive his 
orders for the election of a pope in place of John XV. who 
has just died. He designates Brunon, his nephew, a young 
ei. P 
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man of twenty-four years, who is ordained under the naw 
of Gregory V. (996-99). Otho ITI., consecrated emperor, 
at Rome, pardons, at the request of Gregory, the consuk 
Crescentius, whom he had resolved to banish. Scarcely ha 
this prince quitted Italy when Gregory is driven away by, 
Crescentius. A Greek of Calabria is put in his place, b: 
name Philagathos, who takes the name of John XVIJ 
Otho returns accompanied by Gregory V. Crescentius for? 
tifies himself in the castle of Saint Angelo; John XVLJ 
takes to flight. He is arrested ; his nose and tongue are 
cut off ; his eyes are torn out ; and in this state he is le 
through the streets of Rome, seated on an ass with his fae 
toward the tail of the beast ; whose tail he holds in hig 
hands. The castle of Saint Angelo still resisting, safety i 
promised to the council on the faith of an oath. Crescentiug 
delivers himself up, and the emperor puts him to death (998, 

The same year, Gregory V. pronounces in a Council of 
Rome, an anathema against Robert, king of France, for 
marrying his cousin Bertha. This excommunication pro- 
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Druids, by the persons who had been interdicted the sacri- 
fices. All the world avoiding him, Robert finally separated 
from his cousin. i 

At the death of Gregory V., Otho caused one of the most 
illustrious men of the period to be elected, his preceptor, 
Gerbert, under the name of Sylvester II. (999-1004). Am! 
Aquitain by birth, Gerbert had been formed in the school 
of the Saracens of Spain. He possessed all the knowledge, 
of his time, and gave himself principally to the ‘mathemati 
cal sciences. The people accounted him a magician. Hé 
endeavours, during his pontificate, to revive in the West @ 
taste for letters and the sciences. Italy, France, Germany 
experience the impulse ; students go for instruction to the 
Saracens of Africa and Spain, who at that time were the 
depositaries of science. In the tenth century, an opinion ¢ 
the approaching end of the world was spread throughout tl 
West. It was expected for the year one thousand, accort 
ing to a passage in the Apocalypse (Rev. xx. 2). The co 
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rnation was general. The rich made immense liberalities 
the ecclesiastics and the churches. Others, giving up 
eir property to the monasteries, betake themselves to 
alestine, where it was thought Christ would descend. The 
mples and the other edifices fall into ruins. But in the 
llowing century, the nations of France and Italy, restored 
9 hope, will rebuild the churches in a style grander and 
ore handsome; everything will be renewed—the cathedrals, 
16 monasteries, even the chapels of the humblest villages. 
he idea of the deliverance of Jerusalem begins to assume 
ominence in men’s minds. At his ascent of the papal 
at, Sylvester II. writes in favour of the holy war. Otho 
T. dies in the vicinity of Rome (1002), poisoned, it is said, 
y the widow of Crescentius, whom he has made his mistress. 
denry, duke of Bavaria, succeeds him in Germany under 
the name of Henry II., and gets himself crowned king of 
fhe Lombards at Pavia. 

7 At the same time, the conversion of the Hungarians was 
yecomplished by the efforts of their Duke Stephen, husband 
of Gisele, sister of Henry II. The Pope Sylvester erects 
Hungary into a kingdom. This conversion occasions great 
roubles. The idolaters, subjected by Stephen, rise after his 
leath and upset the country. But king Andrew finally 
Wings all his subjects to the Christian religion (1047). 
After Sylvester II., the papal chair is occupied by John 
WXVII. (1003), John VILL. (1004), Sergius TV. (1009), all 
Whe three confirmed by the emperor. The election of Bene- 
ict VIII. (1012-24), is contested. He is driven from 
HRome, whither is brought Henry II., who makes himself be 
Hrowned emperor (1013). Benedict supports the struggles 
inst the Saracens and the Greeks. The former are driven 
Mrom Tuscany with great losses, The Greeks occupy a part 
f the province of Beneventum, and threaten Rome herself. 
‘he emperor, marching against them at the request of the 
ope, recovers the cities which they had seized (1022). 
Senedict VIII. has for successor his brother, who gets him- 
elf elected by means of money, and although a layman, sits 
n the chair under the name of John XIX. (1024-33). 
Jriven away by the principal men of Rome, he is restored 
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in 1033 by Conrad the Salique. At the death of John, th 
pontificate is purchased for his nephew, aged twelve yea s, 
who becomes Benedict IX. “Ihe dissolute life of this pope 
his rapine and murders, cause him to be driven away 1 
1044. Sylvester III. by means of money, places himself ; 
the Roman chair. Benedict takes possession of it again th 
same year ; he falls into general contempt, and decides te 
sell his place to Gratian, a rich man, who occupies it under 
the name of Gregory VI. According to another version} 
Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory IV., sharing 
among themselves the revenues of the Church, occupié 
the post simultaneously—the one at Saint-Peter’s, the oth > 
at Sainte-Marie’s the elder, and the third in the palace of thi 
Lateran. bY 

Henry III. called the Black, repairs to Italy in order t 
bring about the re-union of the Church. The three com 
petitors are deposed in a council held at Sutri, near Rome 
(1046). His place is taken by a Saxon bishop who as 
sumes the name of Clement. IJ. After having consecrated thi 
empire, that pope follows him into Germany, where he die! 
at the end of nine months (1047). Benedict IX. is agai 
restored and maintains himself three entire months. Bw 
he yields the place at the approach of Damasius II., thi 
choice of whom is made by the emperor ; the last pontif 
dies the same year. Bruno, bishop of Toul, is elected @ 
Worms and enthroned at Rome under the name of Leo I 
(1049-54). He is the first of the popes who keeps 
bishopric with that of Rome. Leo IX., inspired by 
monk Hildebrand, occupies himself with the reform © 
abuses. Under pontiffs scandalous in their lives the othe 
members of the clergy possess not the most edifying morals 
Leo holds divers councils in Italy,in France and in Germa ny 
where rigorous laws are published against the excesses r 
common among the clerics, such as sodomy, adultery 
simony, usurpations of Churches, exactions and use of arms 
Other enactments forbid them to marry in an absolut 
manner. | 
.@The attention of the pope is soon called by the diseus 
sions which rise on the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
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ine of the real presence, supported in the middle of the 
nth century by Paschase Rathbert, and combatted by the 
ost eminent men, John Scot among others, had remained 
the shade since that period. No decision of pope or 
yuncil having been given for or against, each one was at 
erty to entertain his own opinion. But the ignorance of 
1e time allowed few persons to rise to the conception of an 
iental figure. The majority held to the positive and in 
yme way material sense. Even its absurdity recommended 
to gross minds. The more the thing seemed difficult to 
elieve the more it appeared miraculous. Is not everything 
ossible with God? it was asked. This isa mystery which 
must revere. The eleventh century, with the love 
studies, brought back the order of controversies. 
jeutheric, archbishop of Sens, asserts that the body of Christ 
‘received in the supper only by communicants that are in 
a state of grace (1004). But prudent friends and the secu- 
lar authority prevent the propagation of that doctrine. 

4 The opinion of John Scot on the Eucharist finds a more 
resolute defender in Berenger, who brings it forward publicly 
in the year 1045. This doctor, born at Tours in the com- 
mencement of the century, was schoolmaster in the chapter 
f Saint Martin of that city. He was respected for the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, his irreproachable character, and his 
sincere piety. Become archdeacon of Angers, he does not 
discontinue his teaching in Tours. One of his old disciples, 
named Bruno, who occupies the episcopal see of the first of 
those cities, protects him against the attacks of his enemies. 
he doctrines of Berenger, spreading in France, Italy and 
ermany, count among their partisans the most enlightened 
men, clerics and laics, There is, however, a diversity of 
sentiments among the Berengerians. All agree that the bread 
and wine are not essentially changed, but they differ for the 
most part. According to these there is in the Eucharist 
nothing of the body or the blood of our Lord ; it is only a 
igure and a shadow. According to the others, the body and 
the blood of Christ are really contained there but hidden 
under a species of impanation. The writings of Berenger 
of fer arguments for both systems. Certain persons, modifying 
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his ideas, say that the bread and the wine are changed on 
in part. A third opinion, while admitting an entire trai 
mutation, maintains that if unworthy people offer the 
selves at the Communion, the body and the blood bece 
bread and wine again. The doctrines of Berenger wound 
the beliefs of the crowd and of the greater number of the 
ecclesiastics. Ardent opposition soon breaks out. In @ 
council at Rome, Leo IX. excommunicates the doctor 
his opinions (April 1050). Some months later the saz 
pope holds at Verceil another council at which Berenger doeg 
not appear although duly invited. The book of John Scot 
is there read publicly, condemned, and burnt, and the 
opinion of Berenger smitten with anathema. The king 0 
France convokes shortly after a council at. Paris. “Th 
archdeacon, summoned to attend, judges it more prudent t¢ 
remain with the bishop of Angers. The council anathe4 
matises John Scot’s book, and unanimously deciding agains 
Berenger and his followers, declares that if they do not re 
tract, the army of France, with the clergy at its head, shall 
go and besiege them until they submit or are punished with 
death. Nevertheless the controversy continues. = 

Some years after, the sub-deacon Hildebrand, come into: 
France for the suppression of simony, presides with another 
legate over a council held at Tours, in which Lanfranei 
and Berenger are present (1055). The latter, not ventur 
ing to produce his thought, confesses the faith of the couneil, 
and is admitted to the communion. He attends in 1059 a! 
council held at Rome, assembled by Nicholas IT. Instea 
of defending himself there, Berenger requests, that re 
























faith that should be held be given him in writing. 
profession of faith is drawn up, in which it is said, that 
“the bread and the wine become, after consecration, not @! 
simple sacrament, but the true body and the blood of our) 
Lord Jesus Christ, that they are touched and broken by the; 
hand of the priest, masticated by the teeth of the faithful, 
not only as a sacrament, but in truth, as are other sensible 
and bodily objects.” Berénger signs and promises all that 
is required, burning the books more or less suspected which 
he possesses. The pope, triumphant, dispatches the profe ’ 
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m of faith into all lands, But scarcely does the arch- 
on recover his liberty, than he reproduces his veritable 
ntiments. Lanfranc combats them in a book on the 
charist, where he definitively confines himself to saying (as 
yes the Roman Church in our days) that it is a mystery 
hich people must not be allowed to scrutinise, 

Gregory VII., to put an end to the dispute, enjoins on 
Berenger to attend a council at Rome (1078). Then that 
ope, so absolute in spirit, shows himself full of regard and 
oderation towards the doctor. Abandoning the purely 
aterial confession of Nicholas II. and his council, he is 
itisfied with a simple declaration which says that “ after the 
onsecration the bread put on the altar becomes the true 
ody of Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin, who suffered on 
he cross, and at present is seated at the right hand of the 
Pather ;” and that “the wine placed on the altar becomes 
the true blood which flowed from the side of Jesus Christ.” 
This formula seemed equivocal to the adversaries of Beren- 
ger. The question is agitated afresh, he being present, in 
another council held in Rome (1079). Most of the bishops 
pythere assert that the bread and the wine are substantially 
changed into the body and blood of Jesus Christ. Some 
nevertheless declare with the doctor that it is a figure, and 
that the substantial body is seated at the right hand of the 
Pather. But the majority carries the day. Berenger is 
reduced to confess that the bread and wine are changed 
into the body and the blood of Christ, not only as a sign 
and in virtue of the sacrament, but properly in nature and 
verity of substance. The pope loads him with testimonies 
of esteem and friendship, gives him letters of safe conduct, 
and writes to the Bishops of Tours and Angers that, as from 
him, they command Foulques, Count of Anjou, not to perse- 
cute him any more. Returning home the archdeacon 
retracts again, and publishes a refutation of the doctrine to 
which he had been constrained to subscribe. Gregory VII. 
appears neither astonished nor offended ; he refuses to take 
any further step. It has been thought that the pontiff was 
not himself far from the sentiments of Berenger on the 
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Whatever opinion he may have entertained, he was tc 
able a man not to see what respect and what authori 
would be attracted to his caste by a dogma which, at tl 
voice of the priest, makes the Deity descend from heavy 
on to the altar, and identifies him with the bread and 
wine which they consecrate. In the eyes of the multitu 
they would appear as supernatural beings, in some way) 
imprinted with divine qualities. In 1080, the doctor, now} 
above eighty years of age, appears no more on the scen@,) 
Withdrawn into the isle of Como, near Tours, he dwel 
there until his death (1088), passing his days in praye 
and in the practice of the Christian virtues. His doctrin 
survives him, living through the ages, but always anathe 
matised by the popes. | 

Let us resume the narrative of the events of the pontifie) 
cate of Leo TX. The Normand princes who carried on war 
in Italy against the Saracens and the Greeks had receive 
from the emperor Henry III. the investiture of La Pouill 
and Calabria, as well as a part of Beneventum (1048). They 
seized divers countries, the possession of which was claimed} 
by Rome. Leo excommunicates them, and goes to beg 
assistance from the emperor. He brings back from Gers) 
many troops and numerous volunteers. The Normand 
offer to become vassals of the See of Rome, and by that 
title to hold what they have taken from the Church. Le 
refuses, and resort is had to force. The Normands becoming 
conquerors, seize the person of the pope, and compel: him 
to absolve them. After having been detained nearly ning 
months at Beneventum, he returns sick to Rome, where he 
dies the same year (1054). ‘The differences of Leo IX 
and the Normands had furnished to the Greek emperor am 
opportunity for making an attempt at an approximation | 
between Rome and Constantinople,—an attempt which | 
proved abortive, and ended in nothing but the consolidation | 
of the schism. q 

Let us call to mind in a few words the anterior relation 
of the two Churches. Notwithstanding the opposition of © 
the popes, the Greeks had maintained, after the fall of 
Photius, the ordinations which he had bill without that 
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mduct producing a rupture with the See of Rome. In 
the difficulties which his four marriages had occasioned 
him, the Emperor Leo, the philosopher, has recourse to the 
ype, as well as to the other patriarchs. Without children 
y his three first wives, that prince had formed the design of 
espousing a fourth, of the name of Zoé, although among the 
greeks four marriages were assimilated to polygamy (902). 
At first he is satisfied with a civil union ; but a son having 
been born to him, he proposes to baptize him as a legitimate 
child. ‘The patriarch Nicholas the Mystic, and the other 
bishops oppose it unless the emperor dismisses the mother. 
Leo promises to do so on oath. But three days after the 
baptism Zoé is declared empress, and the marriage is cele- 
brated without the ministry of any priest. The clergy are 
indignant. It is requested that the affair should be sub- 
mitted to the examination of a council. The emperor 
Writes to that effect to Pope Sergius and all the patriarchs, 
In the interval a priest consecrates the union. That priest 
is deposed by Nicholas the Mystic, and the emperor is for- 
bidden to enter a church. The legates of the pope, on 
their arrival, deciding for the confirmation of the marriage, 
the patriarch abstains from seeing them in public. He is 

sent into exile—he and the bishops of his opinion. The 
thers unite with the council under the presidence of the 
degates. Nicholas is deposed, and Euthymius put in his 
place (907). 

_ At the death of Leo, the empire passes over to the young 
Constantine his son, with whom is associated his uncle 

Alexander (911). The latter restores the patriarch Nicholas, 

and dies after a short interval. Constantine called Porphy- 

obgenitus remains alone emperor, under the direction of Zoé 

his mother, and seven tutors appointed by Alexander, in 

the number of whom is the patriarch. Zoé soon removes 

him from court. Six years later, she is herself shut up in 

a monastery by Roman Lecapene, whose daughter Constan- 

tine has married. Roman, declared emperor by his son-in-law, 

is consecrated by the patriarch Nicholas. A decree of union 

for the church of Constantinople is issued, by which a fourth 

marriage is interdicted, and penance prescribed for the 
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third. A deputation is sent to pope John X. to procw 
his assent to the decree. Harmony seems to reign from 
time between the two courts. When the young Theoph 
lact, son of Roman Lecapene, is promoted to the see 
Constantinople, pope John XT. sends legates with a synod 
cal letter to approve the ordination (933). In the year 96 
the emperor Otho I: deputes to Constantinople Luitbran 
bishop of Cremona, with a mission to ask for his son 
hand of Anne, daughter of Roman the younger. Accordir 
to the relation of that bishop, the Greeks considered them 
selves still as the sovereigns of Rome ; the Lombards, th 
Franks, the Saxons were in their eyes only barbariag 
They demanded, to consent to the proposed alliance, the 
Otho should put into their hands Ravenna, Rome, an 
all southern Italy, and in order to live in friendship withou 
yielding the princess, that he should leave Rome free an 
abandon the princess of Capua and Beneventum. Nicephorus 
Phocas, having made Otranto into a bishopric, prescribe 
that in la Pouille and Calabria, of which he was possessor 
the divine mysteries should be celebrated in Greek and no 
in Latin ; he held the popes of that period as traffickers ant 
simoniacal. The disagreements revive between the tw 
churches under the patriarchs, Nicholas Chrysoberg, Sisinnius 
and Sergius (980-1019). The cause of it doubtless lie 
in the wars which the Greeks then carried on in Ital 
against the Western emperors and the Roman pontiff 
Sisinnius again sends to the Eastern patriarchs the encycli 
of Photius, pronouncing anathema on the Latins. Th 
names of the popes are effaced from the Diptychs of th 
church from the year 1009. 

This state of things is prolonged to the time of Michae 
Cerularius. That patriarch, condemning the usage of un 
leavened bread which was introduced among the Latin 
had shut their churches in Constantinople, and sent awe 
the abbots and the monks from their monasteries. Bu 
under the pontificate of Louis IX. the Greeks feel a desir 
to approach the court of Rome ; the Norman princes carr 
on an unsparing war against them, and the conduct of th 
pope with those princes gave Constantinople the hope ¢ 
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btaining by ita mtluence assistance from the emperor of 
Jermany against their common enemy. Michael Cerularius 
ind the metropolitan, in a spirit of charity, they say, wrote 
© the bishop of Trani in Pouille, and through him to all 
the clergy of the Franks, the monks, the people, and the 
pope himself, concerning the unleayened bread and the Sab- 
bath (1053). They maintain that Jesus Christ instituted 
the Supper not with unleavened bread but with leavened, 
the only true bread. They moreover reproach the Latins 
with fasting on Saturday, with eating strangled animals, and 
not singing the Halleluia in Lent. This letteriscommunicated 
ito Leo IX., who makes a long reply in which, after having 
set forth what he calls the errors of the Greeks, he blames 
them with forbidding the Latins to follow the Roman 
customs. The emperor Constantine Monomachos on his 
side, testifies to the pope a strong desire to restore union 
between the two churches, and writes to him to that 
effect through the patriarch. Leo sends three legates to 
Constantinople with dispatches for the emperor and for the 
patriarch Michael. ‘In his letter to Constantine he demands 
the restitution of the domains of the Church of Rome, situ- 
ated in his states, and complains of the persecution of Cerul- 
arius against those who make use of unleavened bread, as 
fwell as his attempt to subject to himself the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch. In his letter to Michael, whom 
he qualifies as simply archbishop, he reproaches him with 
taking the title of universal patriarch, and with persecuting 
those who communicate with unleavened bread. The 
fegates are well received by the emperor. But they show 
themselves haughty in regard to the patriarch, who accord- 
ingly abstains from seeing them and speaking to them. 
hey publish a reply to the accusations of Cerularius and 
of the metropolitan of Bulgaria, and terminate it with in- 
Wectives against the usages of the Greek Church. Michael 
persisting in refusing to deal with them, they repair to the 
church of Saint Sophia and there depose on the grand altar, 
in presence of the clergy and the people, an act of excom- 
Munication against that patriarch, the next day but one 
they quit Constantinople. The emperor recalls them and 
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vainly attempts a reconciliation. After their definitive de 
parture, Cerularius, in a decree signed by himself and twelve | 
metropolitans as well as two archbishops anathematises t he 
act of excommunication and its authors whom he describe 
as false legates. From this time the schism between th 
East and the West may be regarded as irrevocably accom: 
plished. The Greek emperors will on different occasion 
make overtures of re-union, but they will be led to the offer 
by political interests, without their clergy or that of the | 
Latins ever lending themselves to any approximation. Thi 
patriarch of Constantinople did not want a master, the pope 
of Rome did not want an equal. : 

At the time of their wars in Italy against the Othos and) 
the popes of Rome, the Greeks succeed in securing in the 
north of Europe a conquest which was one day to compen. 
sate them for the losses to which Islamism had subjected) 
them. The Muscovites, whose conversion had been ate 
tempted in the preceding century, embrace the Christian, 
religion under the reign of the emperor Basil II. Wlodomin | 
their duke, having espoused Anne, sister of that prince, is: 
induced by her to receive baptism, and his example leads his 
subjects to imitate him (989). On the death of Leo IX 
the Romans ask the emperor Henry III. for a new popes 
Since the Council of Sutri that prince disposed of the papacy 
as had been done by Theodora, Marozia, and the Othos, and 
as did the Greek emperor for the patriarch of Constantinopley 
The sub-deacon Hildebrand goes into Germany for that 
election. Gebehard, bishop of EHichestet a rich and power | 
ful personage and near relation of the emperor is ape 
pointed ; he occupies the seat under the name of Victor Il. 
(1055- 57), | 

Henry IV., aged six years, succeeds his father the folloy 
ing year, ce “the regency of the empress Agnes. His. 
minority furnished the Church of Rome an occasion for 
throwing off the Germanic domination. Stephen L 
(1057-58) is elected by the people and the clergy without) 
reference being made to the imperial court. This pope wi 
severe on ie. clergy who had not observed the continent 
prescribed by the constitution of Leo IX. After him, the 
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rincipal men of Rome and the neighbouring lords elect as 
ope the bishop of Velletri, who takes the name of Benedict 
nd holds his seat for ten entire months. Hildebrand, at 
he time of the election, was on an embassy to the empress; © 
mn his return, he puts himself at the head of the contrary 
party. The bishop of Florence is proclaimed under the 
name of Nicholas IJ. (1058-61). The choice is approved 
y Henry IV., and Benedict makes his submission. Hil- 
debrand, under Nicholas II., as under Stephen IX., exer- 
cises the principal authority in the Church. A resolution 
is formed to free the papacy at once from the imperial 
jower, the tyranny of neighbouring lords, and the turbu- 
lence of popular factions. With a view to success, he 
is prepared to constitute the Roman cardinals a kind of 
senate to whom shal] be reserved the right to elect the 
overeign pontifis. The title of Cardinal was not at that 
time peculiar to the Church of Rome; it was, among 
the Latins, applied to the priests and deacons of the 
great Episcopal Churches. In the eleventh century, 
ithe dignity of the Cardinals of Rome begins to grow, and 
grows in the same proportion as the power of the pontifis. 
They were divided into three classes—cardinal princes, cardi- 
nal priests, and cardinal deacons. ‘The first are the seven 
bishops of the city and the province, to whom belongs the 
consecration of the pope. The others are the priests or the 
deacons of the parishes of the metropolis. But it was not 
an easy undertaking to remove the right of election from 
the people and the majority of the Roman clergy. Accord- 
ingly, at first a round about way was pursued. There is 
drawn up in a council held in the Lateran, a rule for the 
election of the popes. After declaring that it belongs to 
he clergy and the people of Rome, it is decided that the 
lcardinal bishops shall first treat of the matter among them- 
selves, that they shall then call in the cardinal priests, and 
that finally the rest of the clergy and the people shall give 
their consent. The cardinal bishops shall consecrate the 
pope who shall be taken in the Roman Church, or in default 
of a capable person, in another church, and it is added, 
“saving the honour due to King Henry, who shall be 
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emperor, and to those of his successors to whom the Romar 
See shall grant the same right.” These arrangements evi: 
dently tend to concentrate the election in the hands of tk ¢ 
cardinal bishops and the cardinal priests, while it rende PS 
all but illusory the intervention of the lower clergy and t he 
people. As to the right of the emperors to confirm the elee=| 
tion, it is represented as a personal privilege which the 
holy seé may concede or not concede to the reigning prince. 
In the next century, the college of cardinals will be com= 
plete by the addition of five other members of the superior! 
clergy of Rome, seven palatine judges, and some cardinal | 
deacons. However, it is not enough to pass decrees in @! 
council, power is needed for their execution. The prince | 
will not always be a minor. The nobles of Rome and of 
circumjacent places may also dispute the election with the! 
cardinals. To obviate these difficulties, support was sought} 
in the Norman princes who were then establishing 
themselves in Italy, and aimed to make themselves) 
independent of the empire. Nicholas comes to an agree~ 
ment with them on grounds of reciprocal advantage,| 
The Normans acknowledge themselves vassals of the) 
Church of Rome, and the pope confirms to Richard the) 
principality of Capua, to Robert Guiscard, the duchy of 
Pouille and Calabria ; besides, he cedes to the latter his 
claims to Sicily, from which Robert was on the way to} 
expel the Saracens. Such is the origin of the kingdom of! 
Naples. This treaty consolidates the conquests of the N or- 
mans in Italy, and secures to the pope vassals powerful! 
enough to beat down the petty lords of the neighbourhood 
and to protect him in need against the emperors of Ger-| 
many. The struggle between the church and the empire 
begins at the death of Nicholas II. Hildebrand, in concert 
with the cardinals and the Roman nobility, elect Alexander 
II., who is supported by Robert Guiscard (1061-73). The 
empress and the Lombard bishops combine in favour of Can- 
dalous, bishop of Parma, who is proclaimed under the name | 
of Honorius II. The pretender suddenly arrives under the 
walls of Rome with troops, and gains an advantage in the first | 
combat; but Godefroy, duke of Tuscany, soon compels him to. 
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eturn to Parma. Meanwhile the Germans take from the em- 
ress her son and the regency. She is reproached with weak- 
esses for the archbishop of Augsburg, her minister, She flees 
> Rome to take the veil. The education of the young king 
nd the government of the State are put into the hands of 
he bishops. The latter hold in Saxony a council in which 
andalous is deposed. He, however, maintains himself 
vith the aid of the duke of Tuscany, whom he has had the 
kill to attract to himself. On the demand of the bishops 
ff Germany, a council assembles at Mantua. Alexander 
I. there clears himself by oath of the reproaches made 
gainst him, and comes to a reconciliation with the Lom- 
ard bishops. Candalous is condemned as guilty of simony. 
ar from yielding, he introduces himself secretly into Rome, 
and, supported by the troops, he by night seizes the church 
f St Peter. The soldiers having abandoned him, Censius, 
on of the prefect, gives him an asylum in the Castle Saint 
Angelo ; after a seige of two years, he forces him to buy 
uimself off in order to leave. Candalous continues the part 
of pope until his death, and always preserves some adherents, 
» On the decease of Alexander II., Hildebrand is elected 
vith the unanimous consent of the clergy, and amid the 
acclamations of the people: he takes the name of Gregory 
VII. (1073-85). To king Henry, who complains that he 
has not been consulted, he writes that violence was put upon 
him, but that his consecration has been deferred till his 
approbation is given. The prince, satisfied with this reply, 
confirms the choice, and the new pope is consecrated at the 
ige of sixty. The ascent of Gregory VII. does not, to say 
he truth, bring a change of direction in the conduct of the 
Jourt of Rome. He perseveres in the conduct of preced- 
ng reigns, of which he had been the principal mover ; but 
le follows it with more vigour, and to its last limits. 
| His first care is to suppress the incontinence of the clergy 
and simony, against which Leo IX. and his successors had 
ken severe measures. In a council held in Rome, he de- 
teed that the ecclesiastics who live in concubinage (which 
omprises even a legitimate alliance) shall not (be able to 
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ebrate mass, or serve at the altar ; that those who shall 
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have been ordained by simony, shall, for the future, be é : 
cluded from every function, and that the churches shall b 
taken from those who shall have obtained them by mone 
(March 1074). The libertinism of the clergy was notorious 3 
A crowd of ecclesiastics kept concubines in their homes | 
elsewhere ; the priests, the abbots, the monks dissipate 
the goods of the churches and the convents in the suppo 
of their mistresses and the education of their basta dd 
Had the suppression of disorders been the limit, nothi 
would have been more worthy of praise. But the object w 
surpassed when the marriage of priests was interdic : 
Then a sacrifice was made to the predominance of celibaey 
supported by the monkish spirit, and strengthened by : 
example of the Manichaeans who begun to spread in # 
west. Gregory VII. doubtless understood what aid for t 
accomplishment of his designs would come from men fre 
from all family ties, and subject unrestrictedly to the abs¢ 
lute will of their head. However this may be, the decrej 
enjoining celibacy, which is published with an injunctiol 
on bishops and princes to give it their support, encounte 
strong opposition from all parts. A number of ecclesiastiq 
prefer losing their benefices to separating from their wiy 
The pope is taxed with heresy ; his partizans receive th 
name of Patarins or Manichaeans, the puritans of the se 
abstaining from marriage ; the will of Gregory and his su¢ 
cessors will end by triumphing over the recalcitrant, wh) 
are not supported by general opinion. Are the clerics th 
more continent ¢ was there no‘reason to regret the cang 
of the Council of Nice? Whatever violate? the order 4 
nature is perilous in its consequences. 5 i 
The execution of the decree against simony gives 0 
casion to the gravest troubles, to. long and bloody w 
which convulse state and church. The simony with wh 
western Europe was infected came specially from thei > 
cessive riches of the clergy. Ecclesiastical dignities wel 
obtained by money; the criminal alleging in self-diseulp 
tion that payment was not for the benediction which ¢ » va 
from the Holy Spirit, but for the enjoyment of the prope 
and possessions of the church or the bishopric. In n 10) 
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ses princes and kings were accomplices of the fact which 
as thus complicated by a question of public right. When 
nds subject to the rendering of faith and homage were 
ven to bishops, abbots, or other ecclesiastics, neither they 
or their successors could take possession until they had 
ceived investiture from the sovereign lord—investiture, 
hich in the beginning took place for clerics as well as 
ies, by means of diplomas and the touching of a wand. 
fence it arose, to the prejudice of ecclesiastical elections, 
lat the princes often arrogated to themselves the right of 
ypointment to bishoprics and abbeys, and even to sell 
em. The clergy, to put an obstacle to this abuse, 
stened, on the death of a bishop or an abbot, to elect his 
lecessor, and to consecrate him forthwith, an act which 
mdered the election irrevocable ; the benefice could no 
ager be given or sold to another. But in the time of Otho 
, the sovereign lords, in order to foil the calculation, 
dered that on the death of a prelate, his cross and his 
hg, without which consecration was impossible, should be 
ought to them. From that time the election could not 
Ke effect except with the concurrence of the lay power. 
| this state of things Gregory complained, not without an 
pearance of reason, that the princes disposed entirely of 
2 right of election to ecclesiastical dignities; it was 
reover, he said, a profanation to confide to lay hands the 
ss and the ring, holy things which none but clergymen 
ve the right to touch. The suzerains replied not less 
rtinently that the bishops and abbots exercising, in the 
acter of temporal lords, a portion of the public power, 
id not take possession thereof without having been 
epted by the prince, and done homage to him. The 
arose from the prelates possessing landed property, and 
m the pope’s aspiring to supremacy over all Christian 
: Gregory then, for the execution of his decrees, 
ds legates into Germany. They are well received by 
bry, who endeavours to humour them ; but the clergy 
lutely oppose the assembling of a council for inquiring 
)simony. They return with presents from the king, 
a letter in which that prince asks counsel of the 
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pope for the reparation of the disorders, while maintaini 
his right to investiture by the cross and the ring. © 
The pontiff, irritated, suspends several bishops of Lon 
bardy and Germany, and excommunicates five domestics 
the king, who had excited him to sell the churches (Fe 
1075). Other legates go and intimate to Henry himself an 
order to repair to Rome to reply to accusations mac 
against him. The prince drives them away ignominioush 
and assembles: at Worms the bishops and abbots of Ger 
many. In this assembly Gregory is deposed, as much 0 
account of irregularity of election as for certain misdee 
and severities (Jan. 10, 1076). The Bishops of Lombard; 
and the Marches of Ancona subscribe to the condemnatior 
Henry IV. writes to the clergy and the people of Rome t 
stir them up against Hildebrand. 7 
Gregory VII., at this same time, convoked a new counci 
at Rome. The very day of its opening he receives, whi 
sitting in the assembly, Henry’s letters, and the decrees 
the assembly at Worms. Then the pope, invoking Saini 
Peter, Mary, the Mother of God, Saint Paul, and all th 
saints, excommunicates the king in their name, forbids hir 
to govern the Teutonic kingdom of Italy,—frees his suk 
jects from their oath of fidelity, and orders them to refus 
him all service; he equally hurls excommunication 0) 
several bishops of Italy and France, and on the bishops ¢ 
Lombardy, who have conspired against the holy see. Thi 
is the first time that a pope loosened subjects from the 
oath of fidelity toward their sovereign. The decree 3 
addressed to all the faithful ; and Gregory takes pains 
his letters to prove that he has the right to excommunicat 
and depose princes. The Lombard bishops, in an assembh 
held at Pavia, pronounce a new excommunication agains 
Hildebrand. Minds in Italy and Germany are divide 
between the pope and the king. Some, relying on tl 
false decretals, declare that the pope cannot be judged _ an 
Le eeuiumarreeee others, more faithful to ancient 
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aregory’s designs, he succeeds on his side in raising against 
he emperor the nobles of Germany, and principally those 
f Saxony and Suabia. At his instigation they assemble 
ear Mayence to advise on measures to be taken for the 
jood of the state. and of religion (October 1076). Two 
egates are present. After several days of debate and 
eliberation, it is determined to defer to the judgment of 
lhe pope. Notice is given to Henry that he must get 
bsolved from the excommunication before a year and a day ; 
E he does not, he will be deprived of the kingdom. The 
ince does not endeavour to resist ; but instead of waiting 
or the pope in Germany, he goes to meet him in Italy. 
he Lombard bishops and lords welcome him with great 
onour, under the idea that he comes to depose Gregory ; 
n a few days a numerous army assembles round his person. 
At the same time the pope directed his steps toward 
yermany, accompanied by Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 
vho testified great affection for him, and honoured him as a 
ather and a lord. Henry asks him for absolution. After 
ong resistance the pontiff consents to receive him. The 
rince enters alone into the fortress, and remains all day in 
ihe second enclosure, barefooted, clad in wool next the skin, 
p vain seeking for the pope’s orders. The same takes 
lace the second and the third day. At length, on the 
ourth, Gregory admits him to his presence, and deigns to 
bsolve him on the following conditions: the king shall 
ubmit to the pope’s judgment on the accusations put for- 
yard by the German nobles, and until the decision of the 
ause, he shall abstain from wearing the insignia of royalty, 
nd exercising its functions ; if he justifies himself, and if 
@ is maintained as king, he shall always be subject and 
bedient to the holy see. At this price the king is 
elieved of his excommunication. At the news of this 
usillanimity, the Lombards, in their indignation, prepare 
) reject Henry, and to recognise his son, still a child. The 
ing, to appease them, at the end of a fortnight, breaks his 
snominious engagement. Sometime after, he projects 
izing the pope and the Countess Matilda. The latter, 
ormed of his design, take shelter in fortified mountains 
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where they remain together during three months. Evil 
reports are spread among the enemies of the pontiff, especial 
among the clerics whose marriage he condemns. Duri : 
this retreat, Matilda bestows on the holy see all her state 
reserving merely the usufruct of them until her death. 7 
The nobles of Germany, informed of the rupture of 
treaty, appoint an assembly at Forsheim in Franconia 0. 
the 13th of March 1077. The pope summons Henry 
attend to be definitively judged. The prince asks for ¢ 
longer interval. Two legates entreat the assembly of For 
sheim to defer the nomination of a new king until th 
arrival of the pope. But it proceeds to business and elect 
Randolph of Suabia, who is consecrated some time after 
War is declared between the two competitors: all the em 
pire is on fire. Gregory announces that he will go int 
Germany to decide with the council of the clerics and th 
laics, to which the crown belongs. He thus makes himsel 
the arbitrator and his arbitration is accepted. In two cour 
cils held at Rome the ambassadors of Rodolph and Henrj 
swear in the name of these princes that they will submit i 
all things to the legates who shall be sent into Germafil 
These same councils forbid clerics to receive investiture to_ 
bishopric or a church from the hand of a prince or any othe 
laic (1078-79). | 
But the legates take their journey in vain, they are uml 
able to hold a conference. The war continues with mor 
fury between the two parties. Henry is beaten by Rodolp} 
and the Saxons. The news reaches Gregory in his sevent; 
council (March 1080). All hesitation then “teases ; an) 
addressing himself as before to Saint Peter and Saint Pauj 
he hurls excommunication against Henry and his supportei 
declaring them to have forfeited the kingdom of Germar 
and Italy. He gives to Rodolph the teutonic kingdom, an aD, 
to his partisans the absolution of their sins and the be en 16 
diction of the apostles. “wa 
Henry, who has no longer any reason for managemen’ 
convokes in the Tyrol the bishops attached to his pa 
they depose Hildebrand and call to his seat Guibert, < 
bishop of Ravenna, who becomes Clement ITI. (June 1080 
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I ring his struggles with Henry IV. Gregory does not lose 
‘om view the other countries of the Latin language. If he 
ytends to subject even the empire to his domination, with 
eater reason does he wish to dictate laws in the secondary 
ngdoms and principalities. According to him all temporal | 
owers depend on the pope. He excepts moreover indivi- 
ual rights on each of the Western states. He claims as 
ther possessions of the holy see or at least as its tribu- 
wries Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, France, England, Denmark, 
oland, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, and even Russia. 
In his letters you find, under the title of Dictatus pape (the 
ope’s, Dictates), twenty-seven articles in which are consigned 
ie different pretensions of the Roman Church. Whoever 
rew them up, the maxims announced in them seem to have 
gen taken from divers passages in Gregory’s letters. You 
here, besides other things, see that the name pope should 
2 used alone of the Roman pontiff ; that the pope, canoni- 
lly elected, becomes holy without doubt ; that he is the 
nly person whose feet all kings kiss ;. that he alone has the 
ight to wear the imperial ornaments, and to make new 
ws according to the necessity of the times; that the 
oman Church can never err ; that the pope can be judged 
y no one ; that he has the power to depose bishops without 
council, to transfer or restore them, as also to form new 
ishoprics ; to separate or unite old ones ; that he is able 
) depose emperors and to set subjects free from their oath 
fidelity. ; that no one has the right to retract the sentence 
f the pope, and that he is able to retract that of every other 
erson ; that no one can condemn another by appeal to the 
oly Bee ; that no one whatever is permitted to remain in 
he same , abode as those who have been excommunicated. 
These theories consecrate as a whole the most absolute 
espotism, in temporal as well as spiritual matters, over the 
rinces of the world, over councils and bishops, over the 
onscience of all men. They are now and till now unheard 
| pretensions. 
‘Some of these maxims are drawn from the false decretals, 
ie others flow from these more or less directly. The pre- 
msions of the pope to universal monarchy date from the 
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publication of the work ascribed to Isidore Mercator. Jol 
VIII. already compared himself to Moses, and the cardina‘ 
priests of Rome to the seventy elders that judged the peop 
of Israel. During the feudal anarchy, as under the govern 
ment of the Othos and their successors, these doctrines wer 
compelled to sleep ; they reappear with Gregory VII. sup 
ported on one side by the false decretals, and on the other b 
the fear of excommunication, so terrible in the eyes of the 
populations of the West, who have not yet laid aside Druidie 
ideas. The pope in attacking the emperor assaulted in its 
front the principal difficulty of his enterprise. Once estab- 
lished in regard to that prince, his pretensions would be 
easily recognised in other states, of which the emperor was 
in sort considered as the chief. Nevertheless Gregory does 
not neglect to make trials in the different countries, and. 
carries his efforts more or less far according to circumstances. 
Thus Philip, king of France, being accounted more than any 
other inclined to simony in the sale of churches, the pontiff 
writes to different bishops of the kingdom to employ all 
their efforts to correct him: “Either the king,” he says,| 
“will renounce simony, or the French, smitten with! 
general anathema, will refuse to obey him, unless they prefer! 
to renounce Christianity ” (1073). The next year, he ad- 
dresses another letter to the Episcopate, in which he depicts) 
the disorders which reign in the provinces, the cause of: 
which he attributes to the weakness of the government and) 
the bad examples given by king Philip ; he enjoins on the 
bishops to give him warning, and if he does not listen to 
them, to excommunicate him, and to put France under an) 
interdict, and that if censure produces no effect, he declares 
that with God’s aid he will use all his efforts to deliver: 
France from oppression. These letters seem not to have 
had much effect ; accordingly, in the council of Rome of the 
year 1075, the king of France is threatened with excom- 
munication unless he gives an assurance of amendment, 
Notwithstanding this menace Philip prevents the pope’s 
legates from holding councils in the countries under his. 
sway, and, as far as depends’ on no him, in the lands which hol 
of his crown. e? 
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‘England was then under the laws of William the Con- 

neror. After the great Alfred (901) that country had 

len into barbarism. At the death of Edward the Con- 

ssor, the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings (1060). William, 

uke of Normandy, assuming to be the heir, subjects all the 

ountry to his power. He introduces the manners of France, 

nore polished than those of his new subjects. The ancient 

yws are confirmed, principally those which concern the 

‘hurch. Peter’s pence continue to be paid. Three legates 

ent by the pope crown William afresh, to strengthen his 

uthority. Langfranc, having become archbishop of Canter- 

ury, restores religion in England. Gregory VII., in the 
arly days of his pontificate, writes to king William that he 

golds him in high esteem. But at a later day he bids him 
xy a legate to take the oath of fidelity to the holy see, and 
io be more careful in sending Peter’s penny. On the last 
soint William gives satisfaction ; but he refuses the oath, 

thich he has not promised, he says, and which none of his 
predecessors have taken to the predecessors of Gregory. The 
pope, in a rage, replies through his legate that money is with 
him a small matter compared with honour (1079) he com- 
glains that William prevents his bishops from going to 
Rome, and threatens him with Saint Peter’s indignation, 
nless he is more moderate. 

Robert Guiscard, Duke of Pouille, Calabria, and Sicily, 
had seized some lands of the Church in Campania, al- 
though he owned himself a vassal of the holy See. 
The pope fulminates an excommunication against him and 
his adherents in the first Council of Rome (1074). He 
renews it in two others (1075-77), and pronounces the 
penalty of deposition against the bishops and the priests 
who should serve them with mass. 

Directing his attention to the most distant churches, the 
pontiff writes to the Kings of Norway and Denmark to send 
to Rome sons of their nobility to be instructed in the law 
of God, that they may carry back home the orders of the 
Holy See (1078). He sends to the King of Sweden, request- 
ing him to depute to Rome a bishop and another clergy- 


man, who shall give him information of the morals of their 
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nation, and then take charge of his orders for the king 
(1082). : s 
At the same time he occupies himself with the last wreck 

of the Church of Africa. It had decreased daily under the 
Moslem rule, and tended to entirely disappear. In the 
time of Louis IX. it had only five bishops ; in 1076 the re 
remains but one. Gregory consecrates a second, and orders _ 
that a worthy person may be sent to him that he may lay 
hands also on him, so that there may be three bishops in 
Africa, who might ordain a fourth. | 
In his idea of universal rule, the pontiff succeeds, not 

_ without difficulty, in substituting in Aragon and the rest 
of Spain the Roman liturgy for the Mosarabic, which had 
been employed till then (1074-78). iM 
With a similar aim he refuses the Bohemians leave to i 
celebrate the office in the vulgar tongue (1080). From” 
that time it becomes the rule to employ exclusively the 
Latin language in the worship of the Church of Rome. 
The letter of Gregory VII. gives as the reason that God 
has not intended that the Scripture should be clear to all ¥ 
the world, lest it should be despised, and lead into error, — 
However, at the moment when he solemnly deposes Henry 
IV., Gregory feels the need of putting himself on friendly 
relations with the other princes, whether in order that they 
may not take part against him, or that they might lend him 
aid in the grave conflict which is about to take place. He 
specially seeks to conciliate William the Conqueror and 
Robert Guiscard. He writes to the King of England in a 
very different style to that which he had formerly employed — 
in regard to him. He speaks to him of his constant friend-— 
ship, and his confidence in him against the enemies of the A 
Church ; letters are also addressed to Queen Matilda and | 
prince Robert, their son (April 1080). In Italy the pope 
enters into conference with Robert Guiscard and the other — 
Norman lords, whom he has more than once excommunicated ye 
he receives them into favour under promise of their support. — 
He gives to Robert Guiscard the investitures of the lands 
which had been conceded to him by popes Nicholas and 
Alexander, and leaves open the right to the possession which | 
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1e accuses him with having usurped from the holy See. At 
ihe news of the election of Guibert by the Council of 
srixen, Gregory allies himself more intimately still with 
xobert Guiscard ; he reckons’ on the troops of the Nor-, 
nans, and on the vassals of the Countess Matilda for 
ttacking the anti-pope in Ravenna (July 1080). Unfore- 
een events suddenly change the face of things. Robert 
oses his life in a sanguinary battle (Oct. 1080). The same 
ay the troops of Matilda are vanquished in Lombardy. 
he majority advise the pope to come to a reconciliation 
ith Henry TV. Far from that, he thinks of strengthen- 
ng himself in Germany by the election of a new king, and 
repares for the elected man a form of oath by which he will 
Promise, as vassal of Holy Peter, fidelity and obedience to 
ihe See of Rome. His cares redouble in order to keep in 
ood humour William of England, who seems to hesitate 
etween the two popes ; and he inquires, with not less 
solicitude, whether he may reckon on Robert Guiscard. 

' Henry passes into Italy, and prepares to march on Rome 
1081). The pope holds there an eighth council, in which 
ae excommunicates him afresh, as well as all his partizans. 
Phe king encamps before the city with his pope, Clement 
II. But the Romans defend themselves, and the prince is 
sonstrained to return, after having ravaged the country. 
Robert Guiscard at this time was carrying on a successful 
war with the Emperor Alexis Comnene (1081). The pope, 
n the name of Saint Peter, exhorts him rather to defend 
he states of the Church. Notwithstanding the election of 
derman of Luxemburg by the Saxons and their allies 
1081), Henry returns into Italy and besieges Rome again 
uring several months (1082). The heat obliging him to 
eturn into Lombardy, he leaves the command of his troops 
© the anti-pope, who continues the war all the summer, 
nd devastates the surrounding country. 

_ Henry also presents himself before Rome the following 
ear, while manifesting a desire for peace. The Romans 
rge the pope to conclude it. He replies that he will 
jluntarily absolve and crown Henry, if he is willing to 
itisfy God and the Church, otherwise, no. The calling of 
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a council to decide the question of the kingdom is ag 
upon. At the appointed time Henry fixes himself ne 
Rome, and arrests on their way the deputies of the Germa 
nobility and the bishops most devoted to the pontiff. J 
this council (the ninth of Rome) Gregory with great pa 
abstains to renew the excommunication against the king ] 
name, but he pronounces it against whosoever has hinder 
persons coming to Rome. The people end by allowin 
themselves to be seduced, and leave entrance into the cit 
open to Henry, whom the anti-pope crowns as emper¢ 
(March 1084). The nobility is faithful to Gregory. He 
retires into the castle of Saint Angelo. f a 
Robert Guiscard, yielding at ‘length to the persistent! ; 
urgency of the pope, leaves to his son the care of continu= 
ing the war against the Greeks, and returns into Italy. A ; 
his approach, Henry, not in a condition to resist, returns 
into the Lombard provinces. Robert enters Rome, pillages! 
and burns a large portion of the city. The pope, replaced 
in possession of the palace of the Lateran, holds his tenth 
council, and renews the excommunication against the anti- 
pope, the emperor, and their adherents. A little time after, 
he quits Rome, where he is no longer safe, to repair to: 
Solerno, which he inhabits till his death, supported by the 
Abbot of Mount Casino. Feeling his end draw near, he 
absolves and blesses all those who recognise his power,,} 
except king Henry, the anti-pope Guibert, and his principal! 
supporters. His last words are: “I have loved righteous-) 
ness and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile ? (1085 i 
Was that language sincere? Did Gregory really Believe i 7 
‘his omnipotence for temporal matters as well as spiritual # 
Did the false decretals of Isidore Mercator dazzle that domi | 
neering spirit to the extent of leading him, by way of im 
ference, to the system of universal monarchy, a system of 
which his predecessors had a glimpse, and which he pursued! 
with so much persistence? It is impossible not to see im! 
Hildebrand a vast and prolific genius, an inflexible character, } 
a courage proof against all difficulties. This superior mam 
has deeply sunk an imprint of himself on the pontificah 
church. But to justly appreciate his enterprise in itself, w 
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ust ask if it was in harmony with the rights of nations, 
ud the word of the Christ whose supreme minister he 
presented himself. In his time, the feudal anarchy was 
ming to anend. Otho the great, and his successors, had, 
i ng a hundred years, been restoring the imperial autho- 
ty in Germany and Italy ; the Normand royalty was 
tablishing itself in the south of the Peninsula ; the Cape- 
an dynasty was consolidating itself in France ; ;. William 
ae Conqueror held the sceptre of England with a firm 
and ; the Spaniards had reconquered more than half of 
aeir territory. The love of study had spread under the 
mpulse of Sylvester II.; ignorance tended every day to 
scome less deep. It only required the popes to second the 
ivilising movement. No one in the Latin Church contested 
jeir spiritual supremacy. The faith of the people was ardent, 
nd their oppression without limits. If the see of Rome 
jad been animated by a truly evangelical spirit, if no sus- 
uicion of personal interest had enfeebled the authority of its. 
rord, it would, without any temporal power, have exercised 
he in world an irresistible influence on the peace and the 
imelioration of Christian society ; but, in aspiring to the 
mpire of the earth, it everywhere provoked resistance, sowed 
reason, discord, and hate, convulsed the world during long 
iges, until at last the nations become less credulous, have 
hrown off the yoke and annihilated the pretensions of the 
Roman priesthood. Moreover, it does not appear that Gre- 
ory VII. ever took pains to ameliorate the condition of the 
umbler classes. The clergy, possessors of lordships like the 
aobility, had the same interest as it in keeping the people 
n subjection ; the serfs were no better treated by one caste 
han by the other. The decrees of the pontiff tended only 
fashion the people for religious servitude, the infallible 
reparation for political servitude. Thus he ordered that 
hey should address God in the Latin tongue, in order that, 
ot comprehending the meaning of their prayers, they may 
ave no other communication with heaven than through the 
iest. Thus also he forbade the gospel to be read in the 
ernacular, as if Christ, sent for the salvation of men, had 
ot used a language known to all his hearers ; Rome rather 
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feared his words would be too well known, and that me 
would find in them the condemnation of its doctrines an 
its ambitious projects. The only thing that Hildebrand in 
reality proposed to himself, the one thought of his life, the 
constant object of his efforts, was the absolute monarchy of. 
the popes in temporal matters as well as spiritual. Now i 
this idea of domination was in flagrant contradiction with 
the teachings of Christ ; it was not then in the new ith v 
that he had to seek his point of support. To such designs 
the Old Testament lent itself with less difficulty. The ool 
tiff and the cardinals were found in Moses and the council 
of the elders, supreme directors of the holy nation ; kings 
and princes were nothing more than the heads of the tribes 
of Israel. The papacy, in the course of the ages, becomes 
imbued with the despotic spirit and the barbarous tradi- 
tions of the Israelite priesthood. All those who resist its 
will are for it Amalekites, Amorites, Midianites, whom it 
exterminates with fire and sword. Its vengeance is all the 
more implacable that it defends not only its authority but 
also its wealth, its territorial possessions, its absolute supre4 
macy over the powers and the princes of this world ; copi- 
ous rivers of blood mark its way in all places through the 
successive generations. 

After the death of Gregory VII, the see remains vacant 
nearly a year. At last, the cardinals elect, in spite of him4 
self, the Abbot of Mount Cassino, whom they designate 
by the name of Victor ITI. (1086). A few days after, the 
new pope lays down his insignia, and withdraws into his 
abbey, where he remains a long time without allowing him: 
self to be overcome. At length, yielding to general urgency} 
he is conducted into Rome by Jourdan, Prince of Capug 
(March 1087). He is consecrated in the Church of Sain 
Peter, after having driven the anti-pope Clement away 
Victor III. possesses that part of Rome which is on th 
right bank of the river, the Castle Saint Angelo, th 
basilica of St Peter, and the island of the Tiber. The tw 
parties fiercely dispute with each other ; the church of Sain 
Peter, taken and retaken, it finally remains in the hands _ 
Victor. In a council held at Beneventum (1087), t 
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ope excommunicates every emperor who shall give the 
nvestiture of the ecclesiastical dignities, and every member 
of the clergy who shall receive it from them. The same 
mathema shall be renewed in all the councils which shall 
@ held until the end of the dispute about investitures 


_ Urban II. (1088-99) commences by declaring that he 
hall tread in the footsteps of Gregory VII. The civil war 
s losing its ardour in Germany. Hermann, abandoned by 
the Saxons, retires into Lorraine, where he dies shortly 
ter (1088). 

_ Henry IV., returning into Italy, defeats the troops of the 
yountess Matilda, and renders himself master of the city 
of Mantua (1091). His cause is on the point of triumphing, 
vhen his son Conrad, revolting against him at the solicita- 
jon of the pope, in his defection takes with him the greater 
mart of the army (1093). Milan, Lodi, Cremona, and 
Plaisance form a league of twenty years against the em- 
eror ; he is reduced to take refuge in a fortress. Urban 
iolds at Plaisance a council, in which are renewed the 
lecrees against the marriage of priests, and against the 
nvestiture by the cross and the ring (1095). Ambassadors 
f Alexis Comnene come to the council to ask assistance 
yainst the Moslems, who advance to the walls of Constan- 
inople. The pope exhorts the faithful to that enterprise, 
fithout, nevertheless, preaching a crusade to the peoples 
if Germany and Italy, who have enough to do in the war 
# the priesthood and the empire. He repairs to Cremona, 
here King Conrad takes an oath of fidelity to him. The 
ontiff, on his return, promises him aid and counsel to obtain 
he imperial crown as the price of renouncing investitures. 
Urban passes by sea into France. After visiting the 
ionastery of Cluny, of which he had been monk and prior, 
2 presides at Clermont over a council held in the open air, 
t which are present two hundred and five prelates, the 
Y jority Frenchmen, four thousand ecclesiastics, and three 
undred thousand laymen (Noy. 1095). 

In this council the pope renews the excommunication 
ready hurled against Philip, King of France, who, leaving 
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the queen Bertha under pretext of kinship, had marri¢ 
Bertrade, his mistress. This last marriage had been ce 
brated publicly by the Bishop of Senlis, and with the cor 
sent of the Roman legate. But complaints had arise 
another legate came who excommunicated Philip an 
Bertrade (1094) without, obtaining any satisfaction. 
great wrong of Philip, in the eyes of the pope, was doubtles 
the maintenance of his right for investiture. 
The most famous act of the Council of Clermont is is 
publication of the Crusade. 
The idea of war against the infidels, conceived by Syl 
vester II., had been warmly embraced by Gregory VIL, 
whom EOE prevented from carrying it into effect. 
It was reserved for Urban II. to carry it into execution. 
In those times a hermit of the diocese of Amiens, named 
Peter, having gone to Jerusalem from religious considera- 
tions, was eae impressed with the sad condition of the 
holy places. He returns into Europe with letters from the S| 
patriarch and Christians for the Pope of Rome. Well) 
received by the pontiff, Peter traverses Italy, passes the 
Alps, and goes from court to court soliciting all the princes 
for the deliverance of Palestine and the Christians of the 
East ; he is in some sort the precursor of the Council of 
Clermont. In that assembly the pope exhorts all Christians) 
to take part in the sacred work ; to those who take up 
arms, he grants remission of their sins, and his protection) 
for their persons and their property. Those that were 
present shouted, “God wills it! God wills it!” Those 
who make a vow ,to undertake the task weaf on thei ; 
garments the figure of the cross. As chiefs of the expec “| 
fion Adhemar, Bishop of Puy; and Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, are designated. 
Urban traverses the provinces of France in the south 0: 
the Loire, preaching the holy war everywhere. He fixes the } 
fifteenth of August 1096 for the departure of the crusaders 
Arrived at Nimes, he there holds a council in which kin 0g 
Philip is absorbed on the promise of quitting Bertrade,) 
which nevertheless he re-takes shortly after. The pope re | 
turns triumphantly to Rome with the aid of the Countess: 
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fatilda. The Guibertins now occupy only the castle of 
saint Angelo; the greater part of the city had submitted 
o Urban at the approach of numerous crusaders. At the 
ame time the troops of Matilda force the emperor Henry 
V. to quit Lombardy in order to retire into Germany. 
During the pontificate of Urban II., Count Roger, brother 
of Robert Guiscard, completes the expulsion of the Saracens 
rom Sicily (1090), where they have ruled for more than 
wo centuries. Bya bull of the 5th of July 1098, the 
ope undertakes not to place in that island any legate con- 

ary to the will of Roger or his successors, conceding to them 
the right to do what the legate would have done; whence 
he Sicilians pretend that their king is the born legate of the 
aly see, a right which they name the monarchy of Sicily, but 
which is contested by the Court of Rome. Before speaking 
uf the events of the crusades, let us report the situation of 
he Moslem powers in the east and in the west. In Spain, 
the Christian kingdoms are always at war either against the 
Saracens, or with one another. Sanche the Great, king of 
Navarre (1000-35) makes himself master of Castille and the 
ingdom of Leon. At his death his states are divided among 
uis children. Ferdinand, his second son, surnamed the 
Great, is the first king of Castille. He adds to it the king- 
loms of Leon and Navarre, wars against the Moors, and 
bushes his conquest to the middle of Portugal. But, like 
us father, he commits the error of dividing his states be- 
bween his sons (1065). Alphonso the sixth unites the 
ingdoms of Leon and Castille. In a reign of thirty-six 
years, he extends his conquest over the Moors, and lifts up 
Christianity in Spain. He captures Toledo (1085) after a 
memorable siege directed by the Cid, whose reputation had 


Magnificently endowed by Alphonso, the church 
Mf Toledo sees its archbishop become the primate of all 
Spain (1088). The Cid subjugates on his own behalf the 
singdom of Valentia. Peter the first, king of Arragon 
094-1104) gains a great battle over the Moslems (1096), 
ndtakes possession of Huesca. Despite all these advantages, 
he infidels continue to occupy the moiety of the Spanish 
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provinces. Supported by the Moors of Africa, they are a 
to maintain themselves, yet a long while, in consequer ni 
of the division of their adversaries. In the east the fa 7 
of Touloun no longer governs Egypt, which at the beginnir 
of the tenth century had fallen under the power of # 
Caliphs of Bagdad. But about the same time the civil pow 
escapes from the hands of those Caliphs; they are 1 
longer anything but the chiefs of religion. The governoi 
of the provinces render themselves independent, Egypt @ 
Syria have a master; another rules in Arabia, another’ 
Mesopotamia, and so with the rest. Even Bagdad, the 
residence of the Caliphs, obeys another prince called the | 
Emir of the Emirs. The name of the Caliphs is still s 7 
on the coin, and is uttered in the public prayers: they give 
investiture to those who rise to power, without ever refusin pf 

: 

it to the strongest. | 

However, a new religious chief, the Caliph of the Fati i 
mites, offers himself as their rival, and takes away from thet » 
supremacy a great part of the Moslem countries. This se 
had been founded in the first years of the tenth century Bb. ‘i 
Mohammed surnamed Obeidalla, who claimed to be a des=\§ 
cendant of Ali and Fatima, the prophet’s daughter. Come 
ing from Irak, he went into Africa, where he was recognised | 
as Emir Almumenin (prince of the faithful). His powers! 
passed to his descendants. Moézlidinilla, his great grand-| 
son, seizes the Egyptian provinces and is proclaimed Caliph} 
there. Prayer is no longer made in the name of the Caliph} 
of Bagdad. Hence a schism among the Moslems ; the Fa ti | 
mite Caliphs are of the sect of Ali; those of Bagdadhol 
for the Tonna. Moez builds grand Cairo, His successors | 
subject Syria and a considerable part of the Arabian pro-} 
vinces ; but they soon find themselves in presence of ne | 
new tulers who adhere to the Caliph of Bagdad, the Sel 
kides Turks. OF 

These people begin to be powerful about the middle of he| | 
eleventh century. Togrulbek, grandson of Seldjuk, occupies 
all Khorasan. Sent for by the Caliph of Bagdad, hes oC re * 
becomes the master of that city (1055). Olub-Arselan, hii 
successor, (1063) conquers Mesopotamia, Armenia, and e | 
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nding his power over Syria, captures Jerusalem from the 
timites. He then penetrates into Asia Minor, advances 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, invades Phrygia, beats the Greek 
my, and captures the Roman Emperor Diogenes, with 
hom he concludes a treaty of peace. Under Melek Shah, 
ho reigns after Arselan, Soliman, son of Katlumich retakes _ 
ntioch (1084), of which Nicephorus Phocas had possessed 

mself some years before ; he found in Natolia the third 
masty of the Seldjukides, that of Rum. Konieh is his 
ital; his troops threaten Constantinople. Melek Shah 
es in the year 1092 ; the first years of the reign of his son 
e troubled by civil wars which last down to the appear- 
ace of the Crusaders in the East. The first crusade is all 
rench. The entire population of that kingdom takes part 
it—lords, priests, monks, hermits, common people, women 
id children. From the month of March 1096 to the month 
F October an immense multitude puts itself in movement. 
he first division, composed of walkers, is led by Gautier 
ms Avoir. Peter the hermit soon follows him at the head 
f forty thousand men. Another body is under a German 
rest, named Godescalk. A troop of about two hundred 
ousand footmen follows without leaders to guide and con- 
fol it. These undisciplined bands wend their way through 
rermany, giving themselves up to all excesses. They 
lassacre the Jews at Cologne, Mayence, Spires, and Treves; 
error goes before them. In Germany, Hungary, and Thrace 
hey devastate, plunder, and slay. The population being 
exasperated, exterminate a large part of them. There reigns 
hore order in the bodies commanded by the nobility. Gode- 
oy de Bouillon and Baldwin, his brother, lead through 
rermany and Hungary eighty thousand chosen men, cava- — 
ers and infantry. The division of the Count of Toulouse 
asses through Sclavonia, Hughes of France, Robert of 
formandy, Robert of Flanders, Stephen of Blois embark 
th their forces at Brindisium or Tarentum. | Boemond, 
rince of Tarentum, follows them with seven frousand 
sked men. The Greeks are justly alarmed at the advent 
“so many myriads of Franks. Alexis Comnene fears 
cially the Normands of Italy. He hastens to make 
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these hordes pass the Hellespont, who invasioe beyond i it 
they have done in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 14 
French lords, who have set out the one after the o h 
assemble in Asia and lay siege to Nice (1097). They cou 
it is said, one hundred thonsind horsemen, and six hund: 
thousand people on foot, comprising women. The Empe 3 
Alexis was obliged to aid them with his troops, and to fu " 
them with provisions ; the Crusaders, on.their part, are to” 
into his hands the places of the empire that they shall ta 
from the infidels, or hold them of him under the title 
vasselage.’ Nice surrenders at the end of a month of sieg 
and the emperor takes possession of it. But as he keeps hi 
promises badly, according to what the Crusaders say, ne) 
refuse to yield to him the other places which they take ix 
Asia Minor. After the conquest of Cilicia, Baldwin separate 
from the army; conducted by an Armenian noble, he pen 16: 
trates to the Euphrates through Christian populations, whee 
surrender to him, seizes Edessa, and founds a powerful s ate 
in those regions. The Crusaders, always victorious in| 
pitched battle, had lost many lives by famine and sickness | 
their army, considerably reduced, penetrates into Syria, toi 
Antioch at the end of a siege of nine months, and massacr 
there all the Moslems (1098). Three days after it fine : 
itself besieged by innumerable troops. Provisions fail ; the 
Christians, “reduced to despair, rush upon the enemy, put 
him to flight, and get possession of hiscamp. Their cours 
had been singularly stimulated by the discovery of a lar a : 
which was said to be that which had pierced the side of | 
Christ. But after the battle, doubts arise in this matte 
among the Crusaders themselves. Divine service is restore 
at Antioch with the Greek patriarch. Boemond receiv: 
the principality of the country. When the Crusader 
arrived in Syria, the Egyptian Caliph put himself im td 
relations with them in the hope that they would aid him ta 
repel the Turks. He takes Jerusalem under thei impress 0 | 
produced by their victories, and announces to the Fre 
that he will allow them to visit it in full security provide | 


that they come unarmed, and at the most not more tha “ 
a | 
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three hundred at a time. To this derisive offer the 
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rusaders reply that they will go in force. They in effect 
tive, reduced to twenty thousand footmen and _ fifteen 
undred horse. The city passed for holding forty thousand 
ell-armed men. It is nevertheless taken at the end of five 
eeks (15th July 1099). A horrible massacre of the Moslems 
asues. Godefroy de Bouillon is elected the King of Jeru- 
lem, and of the countries which depend on it. The cities 
nder his sway are few in number, separated by hostile 
laces, and threatened by the infidels who occupy all the 
pen country. After the departure of the other lords, 
odefroy has with him only three hundred horsemen and 
wo thousand foot for the defence of his kingdom. The 
rusaders had also founded a county of Tripoli, of which 
aymond, Count of Toulouse, becomes the lord. Urban II. 
d not survive the capture of Jerusalem more than some 
ays. He is succeeded by Pascal II. (1099-1118). 

The anti-Pope Clement ITI. having died the following 
sar, is followed by Albeat, whom the partisans of Pascal 
gize the very day of his election; then by Theodoric, 
rhom they remove at the end of three months ; and finally 
y Maginulfe, who perishes in exile. The death of the 
oung king Conrad, which took place in the year 1100, 
loes at restore peace to the empire. Pascal II., in a 
ouncil held in Rome (1102), confirms the excommunication 
ronounced against Henry IV. by Gregory and by Urban. 
The emperor, intending to visit the holy sepulchre, 
ppoints for king his other son Henry. The young prince, 
sduced by Pascal, revolts against his father, and marches to 
meounter him (1104). The two armies remain in presence 
f each other three days, not far from Ratisbon. The 
Tincipal lords of the father’s army allowing themselves to 
@ won over, Henry IV. escapes with a small following. 
de is surprised and forced to renounce the crown in 
wour of his son, who is again proclaimed under the title 
| Henry the Fifth (1106). The emperor gets away and 
commences the war, which is terminated by his death 
jortly after. Henry IV. is first buried in the cburch of 
ege, but almost immediately he is disinterred as an ex-com- 
inicated person. His body is carried to Spires where it 
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remains five .years in a stone coffin. Not in the empir 
only did differences arise on the investiture and enjoym 
of temporal lordships and other properties of the chur 
Analogous pretensions were produced in other countries, 
In England when a bishop or an abbot died, the ki 
William Rufus, took possession of the property of 
bishopric or the abbey to enjoy it during its being vaca 
which he prolonged indefinitely. On the decease of Lai 
franc (1089), the See of Canterbury remains thus vac 
during four years, until, in a dangerous illness, Willi 
permits the appointment to it of the learned Anselm, ak bo 
of Bec. A good understanding does not subsist lon 
between them. With the king’s permission, the a 
goes to Rome to consult the Pope (1097), Urban IL, 
welcomes him with the greatest regard, and opposes 
resolution to renounce the Episcopate. After attendiny 
the Councils of Bari (1098) and Rome (1099), the prela .' ; 
returns to Lyons, which he determines to inhabit. Fror 
the time of his departure the property of the Church was in 
the hands of the king, who received its revenues despite thi 
warnings of the Pope. The death of William permits thi} 
archbishop to return into England (1100). On his arrivajy 
he is required to do homage to the new monarch, and # 
receive from him the investiture of the archbishopric. Thi 
was the constant usage of the country. But Anselm he 
learnt at Rome that a 1s forbidden, under pain of excom 
munication, for laymen to give investiture, and fo 
ecclesiastics to receive it at their hands. He refuses 
homage and declares that if the king will not cOmply wit)> 
these regulations, he shall abstain from communion wit|® 
him. Henry V. refers to the Pope, who rejects hi 
demand. The prince persists in his resolution to force thi 
archbishop to do him homage, and to consecrate those § 
whom he shall give bishoprics and abbeys. Anselm resi 4 
They send in common new deputies to Rome. These 0! 
their return, differ as to the reply made by the sover 
pontifts. Anselm, at the request of Henry, goes himsélll 
the papal city with a king’s envoy (1103). The pe ii 
“a 

yields to the prince some usages of his predecessors, | 
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absolutely forbids to give investiture. In repassing 
ough Lyons, the envoy signifies to the archbishop that 
2 will not be received in England except on condition of 
ting with the king according to the usage of his pre- 
cessors. Anselm remains at Lyons eighteen months. 
e is then reconciled to Henry. They again send deputies 
Rome. The Pope overlooks the past, and rules that for 
e future the archbishop shall ordain those who shall have 
ceived bishoprics or abbeys without investiture, although 
ey have done homage to the king. Anselm returns into 
agland. Agreeably with the decision of the Pope, a 
uncil meeting in London grants homage to the king while 
rbidding him investiture by the cross and the ring (1107). 
avestitures give occasion in France to no trouble. King 
hilip upholds his right. The wisest bishops say, with 
ves de Chartres, that it is of small consequence for inves- 
ture to be given with the cross and the ring, if thereby the 
ince intends to confer not the spiritual power but only the 
aignorial right. Then the Pope does not insist. But Philip 
again prosecuted on account of his connection with 
ertrade, whom he has taken back despite his promises. 
ascal IT. sends legates, who excommunicate him on that 
mound in a council at Poitiers (9th Nov. 1100). he 
ame council passes a canon against investitures, which does 
lot seem to have had much effect. The excommunication 
f Philip is taken off by a legate in a council held in Paris 
1104). That prince and Bertrade renounce being together 
mless in presence of witnesses. But in reality they con- 
nue to live together without being disquieted by the 
yhurch. The Pope, in his struggle with the emperor, had 
weed to humour France. 
The question of investitures is reproduced with the young 
ing Henry V. Pascal II. judges it prudent to debate it in 
france rather than in Germany. A council is held at Chalons 
ur Maine without result, the ambassadors of Henry main- 
ining his right to invest with the regalia and the envoys 
the pope taxing with sacrilege the investiture with the 
ross and the ring (1107). Henry V. forms the resolution 
marching into Italy with a large army to receive the im- 
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perial crown and make his right of investiture ackr Pe - 
ledged (1110). He traverses Lombardy as master, and from 
Florence sends deputies to Rome to regulate the conditi ‘ions 
of his coronation. oe 

It is agreed that the emperor shall renounce in writii 
all investitures, leaving to the churches the oblations a 
the domains which have never belonged to the crown, at 
that the pope shall renounce the regalia, that is to say, the 
cities, duchies, marquisates, counties, monies, marshes, and 
lands which depended on the crown before being in posses= 
sion of the church ; that he will order the bishops to ma k ; 
the same peqtnettion and forbid them by writing to usurp tl ne 
regalia. The king goes into Saint Peter’s church. But, 
when the question of the respective renunciations comes 
the bishops exclaim against the cession of the regalia. In) 
the midst of the difficulties which ensue Henry arrests the: 
pope and keeps him for two months a prisoner out of Rom 
At last an agreement is concluded between them, by whic 
Pascal consents that the king shall give investiture of the| 
cross and the ring to the bishops and abbots of his kingdom] | 
who shall have been elected freely and without simony, | , 
Henry is then crowned emperor in the Church of Saint, | 
Peter. Then he withdraws into his camp, and Pascal re-) 
turns into Rome (April 1111). Henry V,. on returning: 
into Germany gives in virtue of the pope’s permission” al}, 
magnificent funeral to his father, whose body had remained ‘ 
till then without ecclesiastical sepulture. The treaty ac- 
cepted by Pascal II. calls forth in Rome general condemna=: 
tion. He is solicited to annul his Bull. A schisvi is on the! 
point of breaking out. | 

The pontiff assembles in the church of the Lateran FA 
council which condemns and annuls the privilege extorted by 
king Henry (1112). The pope nevertheless abstains from} 
pronouncing anathema; but particular councils going 
further do not fear to excommunicate the prince. Even an) 
attempt is made to set in opposition to him the nobles of|) 
Germany (1115). The Countess Matilda dying durit 
these events, Henry passes into Italy to receive his succe es 
sion without paying attention to the donations made tos il te 
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ch. He sends at the same time deputies to the pope, 
ith a view of terminating their differences. Pascal con- 
nes a council in the Lateran in which he confesses that he 
s failed, and condemns under a perpetual anathema the 
sreement made by him with the emperor. He renews the 
rohibition pronounced by Gregory VII., under pain of 
communication, to give or receive investiture. The as- 
mbly even approves the excommunications already uttered 
gainst Henry by divers provincial councils (1116). The 
mperor comes to Rome at the head of an army (1117). 
the great place themselves at his side. After vain attempts to 
onclude the peace, he removes on account of the summer heat, 
romising to return when the inauspicious season is over. 
‘he pope, who had retired to Beneventum returns to Rome 
fter his departure, and dies there the 18th of January 
1118. Henry comes back in ‘haste, and seizing the church 
f St Peter, demands of the new pope Gelasius IT. (1118-19) 
if he will observe Pascal’s treaty, if not another pontiff will 
be chosen. Gelasius, escaping by sea, retires to Gaeta, where 
he remains until Easter. Henry causes a new pope to be 
elected, who receives the name of Gregory VIII. Gelasius 
éxcommunicates both. The prince is a second time crowned 
emperor by his pope; then he returns into Germany. 
‘France and most Christian lands are for Gelasius II. He 
returns to Rome after the departure of the emperor. 
Driven away by a sedition, he retires into France and dies 
at Cluny. The archbishop of Vienna succeeds him under the 
name of Calixtus II. (1119-24). This pope holds at Toulouse 
a council in which are condemned, in a general manner, 
hose who disallow the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, the baptism of children, the priesthood, legi- 
timate marriages. This was done in view of Manichaeans 
who were spread in the Western regions and other dissi- 
dents who sprang up in different places, Calixtus II. as- 
sembles a council at Rheims to promote the union of the 
church. The emperor Henry V. and the antipope Gregory 
are there solemnly excommunicated, with lighted wax 
tandles (October 1119). The pontiff enters Rome the year 
following. The antipope took refuge in Sutri; the papal 
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army besieges the church and Gregory is delivered up by the 
inhabitants. He is imprisoned till the end of his days. 
‘The civil war being rekindled in Germany, prudent noble- 
men interpose. Conditions of peace are regulated and a 
general council is asked of the pope. Calixtus sends thre 
cardinal legates. In a diet held at Worms an agreement i 
drawn up in the following terms ; the elections of bishop 
and abbots of the teutonic kingdom shall take place in the 
presence of the king or his delegate, without violence and 
without simony ; the person elected shall receive from the 
king the regalia and the sceptre, and perform to him the 
duties which are his right ; the king renounces all investiture 
by the cross and the ring; the emperor Henry and his 
adherents are absolved and reconciled to the church (Sep- 
tember 1122). 

Thus is settled that quarrel on investitures which coma 
vulsed the church and the empire for nearly half a century. 
But this was only an episode in their struggle for the uni- 
versal monarchy ; we shall soon see them recommence the war, 

Calixtus II. holds at Rome a general council, the first of the 
Lateran (which the Latin Church counts for the ninth cecu- 
menical (1123). The convention of Worms is confirmed there. 
Numerous complaints arise afterwards in the council against 
the monks which possess, it is said, churches, lands, castles, 
tithes, oblations of the living and the dead, a canon is drawn 
up which forbids the Abbots and the monks to assign publi¢ 
penance, to visit the sick, to say public mass ; they are re- 
stricted to receiving from the diocesan bishops, the holy oils, 
the consecration of altars, the ordination of clerits. | 

The pontificate of the successor of Calixtus, Honorius II, 
(1124-40), offers nothing remarkable ; but his death BAe 
comes the occasion of a schism in the Latin Church. A’ 
party of the cardinals elects Innocent II. (1130-43), the 
others name Pierre de Leon (Anacletus II.) | 

The latter is the more powerful in Rome. Innoodlll 
constrained to quit it with his followers, retires to Pisaand 
thence to France. | 

Anacletus is acknowledged in Italy by Roger, Duke ae 
Calabria and Count of Sicily, to whom he concedes the 
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rincipality of Capua, the lordship of Naples, and the title 
of King of Sicily. Louis le Gros, King of France, pro- 
nounces in favour of Innocent, according to the advice of 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, whom his eloquence and his 
reputation for sanctity cause to be regarded as an oracle. 
The same pontiff is supported by the King of England and 
by Lothaire II., who reigns in Germany from the death of 
Henry V. (1125); but Lothaire has for competitor for the 
empire, Conrad, Duke of Franconia, of the house of Suabia 
(Hohenstauffen), who unites his cause to that of Anacletus. 
Innocent returns into Italy, accompanied by Bernard 
(1132), King Lothaire goes to meet him, and conducts him 
io Rome, where that prince is crowned emperor by the 
ope, who, after an oath, concedes to him the usufruct of 
ihe domains of the Countess Matilda. Anacletus IJ. then 
upied the castle Saint Angelo, St Peter’s Church, and a 
aumber of fortified places. Lothaire, who is not strong 
snough to dispossess him, resumes the road to Germany 
Ber : a sojourn of seven weeks, Innocent ITI. again retires. 
o Pisa. He there holds a council, which is attended by 
Bernard de Clairvaux (1134). The latter then visits Milan 
nd several cities of Lombardy, in the design of pacifying 
he country. Returning into France, he goes in Aquitania 
t the legate’s request, and induces the duke of that tga: 
9 be reconciled with Pope Innocent. 

The emperor Lothaire, whom Conrad had at last re- 

ognised, re-enters Italy with a numerous army, and direct- 
ng his steps toward the southern provinces, which hold for 
Anacletus, seizes Beneventum, Capua, La Pouille, and 
enetrates into Campania. He re-establishes the Pope in 
Rome, and at his return dies at the foot of the Alps (1137). 
voger, King of Sicily, re-takes Beneventum and most of 
he cities of La Pouille. lLothaire II. has for successor, 
inder the name of Conrad III., that same Duke of Fran- 
onia, who had disputed the empire with him. Henry, 
uke of Bavaria, protests against that election. Hence 
war which gave occasion to the names Guelphs and 
hibelines, the last designating the partizans of the emperor,. 
e former, those of his adversary. 
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The death of Anacletus changes the state of affairs e 
Rome (1138). A successor is given to him under the 
name of Victor ; but at the end of two months Victor and 
his cardinals make their submission to Innocent IT., who — 
resumes authority in the city. ‘i 

The pontiff convenes there, the 18th of July 1139, | 
a general council—The Second Council of the Lateran, th 
tenth cecumenic of the Latins. The members declare nu 
the ordinations made by Anacletus and the other schismatics, 
The Pope publicly strips of the episcopal insignia those a m 
their bishops who are present. The canon of the council | 
held at Toulouse by Calixtus II. against the new 
Manichaeans is reproduced, and the opinions of Arnaud of | 
Brescia, a former disciple of Abelard, are condemned. 

Arnaud (Arnold), after having long studied in France, had 
returned into Italy where, in the dress of a monk, he 
declaimed against the Pope, the bishops, the clerics, and the | 
monks, reproaching them with possessing lordships and | 
other immovable property. ‘All these goods,” he said, 
“belong to the prince, who can confer them only on lay- 
men ; clerics ought-to live frugally on the gifts and oblations 
of the people.” He also, it-is added, published heterodox 
sentiments on the eucharist and on baptism. He is 
brought before the council of the Lateran, when the Pope 
imposes silence on him. Arnaud flees to Zurich, continues 
to teach his doctrines, and spreads them widely aban 
_ The resumption of studies from the beginning of 
the eleventh century, had given minds an activity which | 
exercised itself principally on religious matter’. There — 
existed among the Moslems of Spain several books of | 
Aristotle’s, brought from the East, where they were intro- | 
duced at the time of the Nestorian and Eutychian contro- | 
versies. These works soon circulate in the Latin countries, | 
who are pleased with the doctrines of the philosopher of 
Stagira, well or ill explained. Thence proceeds the 
scholastic philosophy or the application of dialectics to 
theology. Among its adepts are two archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Langfrane and his successor Anselm. The latter, not 
less celebrated by his talents in dialectics than by his’ 
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eminent virtues, is considered as the first author of Chris- 
tian metaphysics, which, without quitting the circle of the 
revealed faith, proposes to develop the science of divine 
things according to the principles of reason. But a schism 
$ soon produced among the new disciples of Aristotle, on 
occasion of what were called universals or ideas of kind, 
species, difference, property, and accident. Some assert 
that these are realities, others regard them as simply 
denominations. The two parties are designated under the 
names of realists and nominalists. The question which 
divides them, all but futile in itself, acquires importance by 
its mixture with theological conceptions. The trinity, for 
nstance, ends in Sabellianism in one of the systems, and in the 
other, turns into tritheism. The new method of philosophy 
triumphs in the schools whence comes its name of scholastic. 
‘But numerous and zealous contradictions arise among the 
ancient theologians. At their head is Bernard de 
Clairvaux, whose credit prevails more and more in the 
‘Church. He becomes an adversary of the new doctrine, 
sand denounces, as suspected of heresy, Abelard, and other 
doctors of the schools. 

_ Peter Abelard, born near Nantes the year 1079, had 
“studied under Roscelin of Compiegne, the first head of the 
Nominalists, under William of Champeaux and divers 
sothers. He opens in Paris a school of logic and theology, 
whither flock numerous disciples. His amours with 
4 Heloise, and their unfortunate consequences, interrupt the 
} course of his lessons. He enters the monastery of St Denis, 
‘and then holds another school in the priory of Douil 
A book which he composes on the trinity is laid before a 
council at Soissons, and brings on him condemnation to 
_ perpetual seclusion in a monastery of that city. He is 
“taken thence a few days after to be sent to St Denis. He 
*continues to teach theology during eighteen years. But 
‘about the year 1140, one of his books is indicated as con- 
‘taining different errors on the trinity, the incarnation, free- _ 
will, the Eucharist, original sin. It was in reality difficult 
that in entering on these matters according to the principles 
“of sound reason, theologians, even without hostile intention, 
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should not be led to more or less shake the scaffold of 
religious theories that had been built by the official church. 
A council assembles at Sens. Bernard produces the book, 
and cites the passages which he intends to incriminate, 
The author, abstaining from a reply, appeals to the Holy 
See. Bernard writes on the subject to the Pope and the 
principal prelates of the Court of Rome, to whom he 
denounces Arnaud de Brescia, then living in Zurich. 
The Pope imposes perpetual silence on Abelard ; he enjoins 
on the archbishops of Sens and Rheims to imprison them 
separately in monasteries, Arnaud and Abelard, and to burn 
the books which contain their errors. Meanwhile Abelard 
had put himself on his way to Rome to support his appeal. 
On his arrival at Cluny he there finds the Abbot of Citeaux, 
who reconciles him with Bernard, when the decision of the 
Pope is known. Abelard desists from his appeal, and forms 
the resolution of passing the rest of his days in the monastery 
of Cluny, where he lives two years in absolute seclusion. 
Gilbert de la Poree, bishop of Poitiers, a man of earnest 
character and deep knowledge is, in his turn, accused by 
Bernard of uttering ill-sounding opinions on the trinity and 
the incarnation. They appear first before a council in Paris 
presided over by the Pope (1147), and then before a council 
held at Rheims, where the doctrine of Gilbert is condemned. 
But among the ancient theologians some sought to concili- 
ate the rival systems. After the example of Langfranc and 
Anselm, they rested on sacred Scripture and the decisions of 
antiquity, without disdaining philosophical discussions. The 
most illustrious of them is the bishop of Paris, Peter Lom- 
bard. In the middle of the twelfth century, he publishes 
his book of Sentences, a compilation of passages from the 
fathers, which forms a veritable course of theology. Re- 
ceived with universal applause, this work is soon the only 
one that is explained in the schools ; its author is called 
the Master of the Sentences. Ey 
About the same epoch the study of civil law and canom= 
ical right commenced. By 
Under the reign of the emperor Lothaire II. a copy of 
the Pandects is discovered, it is said, in the ruins of Amalfi 
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n Pouille (1137). Forthwith the civil right of the Romans 
is restored to honour. It is taught at Bologna and in the 
other schools of Latin Europe. The tribunals conform to it 
m their judgments. The Salic laws, the Burgundian, the 
Lombard and others of barbarous origin, lose all their 
eredit. From the schools of civil right will proceed all those 
esists who in future will be the firmest support of princes 
against the pontifical pretensions. The Court of Rome by a 
kind of presentiment of the danger which threatens it, judges 
it opportune to oppose the study of canonical right to that 
of civil right. A monk of Saint Benedict, named Gratian, 
makes a new collection of Canons which he entitles the Con- 
cordance of the Discordant Canons. This collection com- 
prises decisions of councils ancient and modern, the False 
Decretals of Isidore Mercator, diverse other Decretals, and 
passages extracted from some fathers of the church. There 
are consecrated on every point the pretended right which 
popes arrogate in virtue of the False decretals. They in- 
deed are outdone, for it is said without any proof that the 
sovereign pontiff gives their authority to the canons, but 
is not bound by them. Pope Eugenius III. approves this 
work and orders it to be taught at Bologna. It is, so to 
say, the sole canonical right that the Latins have known 
since then. The work of Gratian, designated simply under 
the name of decree, has been followed in all their schools, and 
until the end of the twelfth century, passed for the purest 
discipline of the church. The ecclesiastical right of Rome 
was completed afterwards by the addition of five books of 
‘decretals compiled by Gregory IX. of asixth book published 
by Boniface VIIL., the Clementines (of Clement V.) the Ex- 
travagants, without reckoning the glosses, the rules of the 
chancellery and of the rota, the bullarium, &c., all things con- 
ceived in the same spirit as the decree of the monk Gratian. 
_ Pope Innocent II. had also excommunicated, in the 
general council of the Lateran, the king Roger, who still 
supported the schism. Scarcely is the council closed than 
that prince comes to Salerno and invades the Pouille. The 
pontiff advances with troops as far as the foot of Mount 
Cassino. Negotiations are undertaken, in the interval, In- 
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nocent is made prisoner by the king’s son. Peace is con- 
cluded on condition that the Court of Rome grants Roger 
the kingdom of Sicily, to one of his sons the duchy of 
Pouille, and to the other the principality of Capua. The 
pope repairs to Beneventum, where he is received with the 
greatest honours. When free, he refuses to break the treaty 
which he has just made. During the different phases of the 
struggle between the priesthood and the empire, Italy of the 
north had taken a new face. After the example of Venice : : 
Genoa, Pisa, the majority of its cities were erected into re-_ 
publics, while keeping themselves under the patronage of | 
the empire and the papacy. This form of government 
reigned at Florence, Sienna, Bologna, Milan, Pavia, and in» 
the other Lombard cities. Rome found itself drawn in the 
same direction by the memories of its history. Insurgent 
against the pope, it re-established the senate which had been 
long abolished (1143). Innocent ITI. dies after a short in- 
terval without being able to regain the temporal power. 
He has for successors Celestin II. who rules only five 
‘months, and Lucius II. who deceases at the end of eleven. 
The Romans pursue their enterprise. With their senate 
they have a Patrician on whom they confer the regalian 
rights, saying the pope ought, as the ancient bishops, to be 
satisfied with the tithes and the oblations. The Romans on 
their side, send to that prince that they hold for him 
against the pope and the king of Sicily. At the time of the 
promotion of Eugenius III. (1145-53), they wish to con- 
strain that pontiff to confirm their senate. Eugenius goes 
to be consecrated in the monastery of Farse and retires to 
Viterbo. Arnaud of Brescia goes then to Rome. He pro- 
poses to rebuild the capitol, to re-establish the dignity of 
the senate, and the order of the Chevaliers. The Romans 
abolish the office of the prefect of Rome, constrain the prin= 
cipal men of the city to submit to their Patrician, beat down | 
the towers of some of the grandees, and fortify the a 





of Saint Peter. The pope Eugenius excommunicates the | 
Patrician and his partisans, and with the aid of the inhabi- i| 
tants of Tibur, ey the Romans to je for, peace. The 
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mit to the pope. The pontiff enters Rome amid general 
lamations (Christmas 1142), but he is almost forthwith 
obliged to retire beyond the Tiber into the castle Saint 
Angelo. Fatigued with these troubles, he passes into France, 
where he intends to press the execution of a crusade necessi- 
tated by the state of the East (1147). Godefroy de Bouillon, 
who died after the reign of a year, left the throne of Jerusalem 
o his brother Baldwin, Count of Edessa. The narratives re- 
specting the first crusade moving people’s minds in Europe, 
fifty thousand crusaders leave Lombardyin the year 1101,and 
arrive at Nicomedia at the beginning of the following year. 
At the same time some French nobles, among others Wil- 
liam, duke of Aquitaine, Hugues of France, and Stephen of 
Blois, of whom the two last had abandoned the first crusade 
at Antioch, put themselves on the road with thirty thousand 
men. At Constantinople they meet Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, whom they choose for their chief. These Cru- 
saders of France and Italy traverse Asia Minor in two sepa- 
rate bodies. Some get entangled in mountain defiles whence 
only a small number escape ; the others assemble at Antioch, 
nd thence direct their steps toward Jerusalem (1103). 
The duke of Aquitaine soon returns into his estates. The 
crusaders that remain in the East perish for the most part 
‘in a battle fought with the infidels by king Baldwin. The 
Latin Church soon takes the place of the Greek Church in 
the countries ‘occupied by the Franks. A Latin patriarch 
sits in Jerusalem, another at Antioch ; after the capture of 
Tyre an archbishopric of the Roman rite is established 
‘there (1124). Two military orders are founded in Palestine, 
the Templars and the Chevaliers of the hospital of Saint 
John of Jerusalem. The Templars devote themselves to the 
Service of God, undertaking to live in chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, their first duty is to guard the high roads 
against robbers and thieves, for the safety of the pilgrims 
who go to Jerusalem. ‘The order of the crusaders of Saint 
John of Jerusalem, or Hospitallers, is divided into three 
Classes ; that of chevaliers of illustrious birth, who bear arms 
for the defence of the faith ; that of priests, who officiate in 
the churches of the order ; that of brother servants or sol- 
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diers of common origin. A certain number of the order 
take care, in the hospital of Saint John, of the poor « ad 
sick pilgrims. On the death of Baldwin I. (1118) the 
kingdom of Jerusalem passes to Baldwin II. who is sue- 
ceeded by his son-in-law Foulques of Angers (1131), 
Foulques has for successor his young son Baldwin IIT. 
(1142). 

In December 1144 the city of Edessa is taken after a 
siege of two years, by Atabeck Zenguy (Sanguin) a powerful 
priest of the East ; a great massacre of the inhabitants wh ° 
were all Christians takes place on the occasion. Succours 
are instantly called for in Europe. Eugenius III. writes 
thereon to the king of France. In a Pauliainent held at 
Vezelay, Bernard preaches a crusade by the express order 
of the pope. Louis VII. and his spouse, Alienor de Guy= 
enne, take the cross in Germany and induce the king Conrad 
to follow their example. 

The German crusaders sail for Spain, which also en 
treated reinforcements. Arrived in Galicia they aid the 
king Alphonso Henriquez to capture Lisbon ; the city req 
mains to the king, the booty to the crusaders. Conrad sets 
out with his nephew Frederic of Suabia, directing his steps 
to Constantinople (1147). That prince advances inte 
Natolia under infidel guides, who lead him into sterile and 
impracticable places. He is assailed by the Turks and) 
loses three-fourths of his army. Escaped from the massacre, 
he meets at Nice Louis VII. who has just passed the; 
strait. The French crusaders defeat the Turks on the 
borders of the Meander. But the rear guard 6f Louis is) 
afterwards cut to pieces and destroyed. He arrives with 
the rest of his troops at Antioch and thence at Jerusalem) 
Conrad goes by sea to the port of Acre. They besiege 
Damascus without success. Then Conrad returns honilil 
The king of France remains in the East till the spring of 
the year 1149. Nevertheless pope Eugenius, after a short 
sojourn at Clairvaux, in which he had been a monk unde 
the direction of Bernard, returns into Italy and proceeds 
Rome (1148). Frederic of Suabia, surnamed Barbarossa,) 
who has succeeded Conrad his uncle (1122), engages towar 
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he holy see to make neither peace nor truce without his 
onsent, either with the Romans, or with Roger, king of 
sicily, to defend against all the dignity of the pope and the 
ights of Saint Peter. Eugénius III. promises in return to 
five the king the imperial crown when he shall come to re- 
eive it, and to aid him to maintain and augment his dignity. 
dugenius IIT. is succeeded by Anastasius IV. (1153) then 
xy Hadrian IV. (1154-59). The pope then resided in the 
seonine city ; Arnaud of Brescia still bore sway in Rome. 
he inhabitants drive him away at the approach of Frederic 
3arbarossa (1155). 

_ Arnaud falls into the hands of that prince, who delivers 
tim to the pope ; an ecclesiastical verdict condemns him to 
he fire, his ashes are cast into the Tiber. Frederic returns 
nto Germany after his coronation, notwithstanding the 
irgency of the pope and the Greek Emperor Manuel, who 
U ge him to make war on the King of Sicily, their common 
memy. After the death of Roger, first king of that country 
1154), Pope Hadrian refuses William his son the confirma- 

jon of his kingdom. That prince invades the lands of the 
soman Church. The pope excommunicates him and makes 

yar on him (1155). But the following year Hadrian IV., 

yesieged in Beneventum, is reduced to make peace on 

isadvantageous conditions. The emperor returns into 

taly in the year 1158 with a formidable army; he 

ssembles a meeting of bishops and nobles of Lombardy. 

fudges and doctors there determine what are the regalian 

ights ; and Frederic resumes those of his rights which are 

Dossessed without valid reason by the bishops or nobles of the 

ountry. Hadrian IV., dissatisfied with this measure, ex- 

hanges with the prince bitter-sweet letters full of threats. 

Meanwhile he excites the Milanais to revolt, and dies shortly 

iter. 

A schism breaks out for the nomination of his successor. 

exander ITT. is elected by the majority of the cardinals 

159-81). Three opposers proclaim Octavian, one of 

lem under the name of Victor III. A council convened 

Frederic at Pavia pronounces in favour of Victor, who is 

tknowledged equally by Hungary, Denmark, and Norway ; 


II. Ss 
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on the contrary France, England, Sicily, Spain, and Palestint a 
hold for Alexander. Victor is master of Rome by h: 
family and by the protection of the emperor. Alexande1 
retiring into France, establishes himself in the city of 
Sens whence he discharges the affairs of the Church, from. 
the month of October 1163. a 

In the midst of these divisions the cities of Lombardy, 
raised the standard of liberty (1161). Milan is taken by) 
the emperor and razed to its foundations (1162) ; several! 
of the other cities are dismantled ; all lose their privileges. ) 


Frederic installed in each of them a podestat by whom he 
is represented. Alexander III. offers himself as the 
defender of Italian liberty. He excommunicates the 
emperor and sets his subjects free from their oath ¢ f 
fidelity. All the cities of Lombardy combine for their com- 
mon defence. The names of Guelphs and Ghibilines become 
current in the Peninsula to designate the partizans of the 
pope and those of the emperor. Victur has for successor 
Pascal III. (1164). But the affairs of Frederic go or 
badly in Italy ; he is driven away by the Lombards. 
Then the Roman people approach Alexander III., who sets 
out for France in the course of 1165, and rete to Rome 
the 21st of November. Frederic repasses the Alps, followed 
by considerable forces (1166). He lays siege to Ancone 
which the Greeks had seized, and after the capture of that 
city, he directs his steps on Rome. The Pope Alexander re- 
tires to Beneventum and the people submit. But the maladies 
which decimate his army oblige the emperor to return. In 
his retreat he is attacked by the Lombards. , Alexander 
III. takes from him nearly all Italy, excommunicates and) 
deposes him. It is with much difficulty that the prince 
succeeds in regaining Germany in passing through Bur. 
gundy (1168). The Antipope Pascal, who dies this same 
year, is replaced by Calixtus ILI. 

England at this time was agitated by violent quarrels be 
tween the king and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 4 

Stephen, the last Normand King of England, had fe 1 
successor Henry Plantagenet, his nephew, son of Geof ae 


Count of Anjou (1154). Henry II. becomes the most 
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powerful prince of the west by his marriage with Alienor 
de Guyenne, at first spouse of Louis VII. Independently 
of England, he has possessions in France, Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Aquitaine, and Poitou, to which 
' Britain unites itself. Moreover Ireland is given him by 
Pope Hadrian IV. So many states do not shelter him 
from intestine dissensions. 

That prince chose for Archbishop of Canterbury his 
chancellor Thomas Becket, in whom he had entire confidence. 
' From the day of his consecration the new archbishop chang- 
ing his manner of life, affects great austerity in the practices 
of religion, gives himself assiduously to the study of sacred 
; hings, and carefully seeks for the property usurped from 
his church. Division arises between him and his prince. 
'Their principal difference ensues in connection with the 
Vecclesiastical jurisdiction. Henry Il. wished that having 
been degraded according to the canons, clerics should 
be subject to the secular judge for ordinary misdeeds ; 
while, according to Becket, they ought to be answerable only 
before ecclesiastical tribunals, even for acts of that nature. 
Henry, in an assembly held at Clarendon, presents the cus- 
toms of his kingdom in sixteen articles, and asks the pre- 
ates to approve them (1164). At first they consent ; but 
‘after the complete exhibition of those customs, the archbishop 
efuses to affix his seal to the document. ‘The pope con- 
‘sulted declares in favour of Thomas, while recommending to 
him great circumspection in consequence of the difficult cir- 
“cumstances in which the holy see finds itself owing to the 
schism. The king, who holds to his customs, has ie clerics 
‘accused of robbery, homicide, or other crimes of the same 
nature to be tried before the secular tribunals. The other 
bishops submit, but Becket resists obstinately. He is cited 
to Northampton before an assembly of all the prelates and 
nobles of the kingdom; pecuniary fines are pronounced 
against him ; he is declared a perjurer and a traitor. The 
bishops alarmed think of calling for his deposition, The 
archbishop appeals to the pope, and withdraws in the midst 
of the insults of the courtiers, On the outside an immense 
rowd press around him to receive his benediction, He 
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escapes during the night and succeeds in finding arefuge in 
France. The pope, annulling the sentence passed at No 
ampton, assigns to the prelate the abbey of Pontigny for 
his place of retreat. Henry II. confiscates the property of 
the archbishop, banishes his relatives, his domestics, his , 
friends, and threatens Alexander III. +o renounce obedience | 
tohim. After his return to Rome, the pope creates the arch: 
bishop of Canterbury his legate for all England, the diocese 
of York excepted (December 1165). Thomas forthwith noti- 

fies his appointment in the country. He addresses to the’ 
king a letter full of mildness for the first admonition ; he! 
afterwards writes to him another in which he threatens hin 
with the wrath of God. The king appeals to the holy see. | 
Thomas excommunicates de Vezelay, several of his adver= 
saries by name, and in general all those who in future shall 
lay hands on the property of his church (June 1166). He 
invites Henry to do penance under threat of anathema ; he | 
condemns the alleged customs of England, declaring excom= 
municated those who shall profit by them, and discharging 
the bishops from the promise which they had made to ob=-) 
serve them. The bishops in a council held in London) 
equally appeal to Rome against the measures taken by the! 
prelate. Two legates a latere sent by the pope do not sue-| 
ceed in conciliating the parties ; but they forbid Thomas to 
issue any interdict or excommunication until both sides ap-' 
pear in the Court of Rome. After divers fruitless attempts. 
the pope bids the king to be reconciled with the archbishop’ 
before the 18th February 1170; he removes the suspense 
of Thomas in the case that satisfaction has not*been given) 
at that date. Finally peace is concluded under menace of an} 
interdict. Henry undertakes to restore his favour to the} 
archbishop, and to restore to him the church of Canterbury} 
and the lands which depend on it. The pope addresses to} 
the prelate powers for all possibilities, except the excom- 
munication of the king and his family. Thomas returns into 
England after seven years of exile (November 1170). A 
multitude of people welcome him on the shore ; they. pres 
upon him all along his road : entire parishes go to meet hin 
in processions. He directs his steps to London ; the citizens | 
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pour forth to salute him, but the civil authority interposes, 
and stops the manifestation of enthusiasm. When the king 
earns the conduct of Thomas, he in his anger curses all those 
whom he has laden with his benefits, and of whom no one 
avenges him, on a priest who troubles his kingdom. Four 
chevaliers of his chamber pass into England, penetrate into 
jhe church in which the archbishop is officiating, and put 
nim to death at the foot of the altar (29th December 1170). 

[he friends of the prelate demand vengeance from Rome. 

[he king, who fears an excommunication, swears through 
his deputies that he will submit to the orders of the holy 
see. Alexander,excommunicates the murderers of the arch- 
bishop, their accomplices, as well as those who shall give 
hem refuge and protection (March 1171), he confirms the 
interdict hurled by his legate on the king’s territories beyond 
the sea. Legates are sent into Normandy. Henry swears 
publicly by their hands that he is a stranger to the murder 
of the archbishop. But acknowledging that his animosity 
may have given occasion to it, he binds himself to send to 
Jerusalem two hundred chevaliers, to support them there 
during a year, and to take the cross himself for three years. 
He abrogates the illicit customs which he has established 
im his states, permits appeals freely to the holy See, and 
engages to restore all the property of the church of 
Canterbury. 

' Thomas Becket is solemnly canonised by the Pope and 
put into the rank of martyrs (i173). He was in reality a 
Martyr to the doctrine of the papal autocracy. This is the 
first example of a saint created in virtue of the exclusive 
right which the Roman pontiffs take to themselves. Down 
to the ninth century Paradise was opened by the super- 
stitious fancy of the multitude or by the astuteness of the 
priests and the monks, who people it with names known or 
unknown, sometimes the creatures of the imagination. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the councils of the ninth century 
decree that no one shall be held for a saint before the 
ushop has decided it in a provincial council, in presence of 
he people. The intervention of the Pope was not 
bsolutely requisite ; but already the custom was establish- 
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ing itself of his confirming the decisions of councils an 
bishops. However they do not proceed to a revision @ 
what was done before. The celestial statw quo is main 
tained for the anterior saints, whether of good or bad alloy 
Rome proposes only to regulate things better in the future. | 
We shall see it ceaselessly place in heaven, before all others, 
the zealous defenders of its omnipotence, the visionary | 

fanatics, and the good people who give their property to the— 

churches and the monasteries. However the schism and the § 
war continued in Italy ; the Milanese had rebuilt their city. 
After divers vicissitudes, Frederic finally resolves to con= 
clude a peace. By the treaty of Venice, which the 
peace of Constance follows, he acknowledges Pope Alex-_ 
ander, and consecrates the independence of the Lombard | 
republics (1177). But the imperial right is maintained and J 
the Podestats receive the command of the military forces, ( ) 
The emperor and his partisans are absolved and reconciled. J 
The pontiff re-enters Rome. Calixtus himself makes his 9 
submission to Alexander IT1., who welcomes him favourably 9 
and always treats him well in the sequel. To obviate the - 

danger of a new schism, the Pope convokes a general 9 
council for the 5th of March 1179 ; it is the third of the” 

Lateran and the eleventh cecumenical of the Latins. The § 
assembly passes a canon which confers the election of the 
popes on the cardinals, without any concurrence with the 
clergy or the people, and requires the union of two-thirds of | 
the voices. The prescriptions on the celibacy of priests 
are renewed, as well as the anathemas against heretics and_ 
their supporters. At the death of Alexander, ,the new | 
decree is followed for the election of Lucius ITT. (1181-85). 
The cardinals find themselves invested for ever with the 
right of appointing the Pope, to the exclusion of the people | 
and the other members of the clergy. Driven from Rome 
by an insurrection (1183), Lucius retires to Verona, where ~ 
he dwells until his death. Urban ITI. (1185-87) has at first | 
some differences with the Emperor Frederic. He is dis- 
satisfied with the marriage of Henry, son of the emperor, J 
with Constance, inheritrix of William II., King of Sicily. 
But the German Bishops interpose and reconcile them. 
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Disastrous news arrive from Palestine. Since the ill 
success of the crusade of Conrad and Louis VII. (1149), the 
ituation of the Christians had become worse and worse 
laily. Baldwin JII., King of Jerusalem, had had for 
successor his son, Amaury, whose forces were exhausted in 
attempting the conquest of Egypt (1162). He leaves the 
crown to his young son, Baldwin IV., a prince of infirm 
health (1173). The advent of Saladin to power is baneful 
to Christianity. A Kurd by nature, Saladin (Salah-Eddin) 
had become the vizier of the Fatimite Caliph Aded. At 
the death of that prince (1171), he takes the title of Sultan, 
and receives investiture from the Caliph of Bagdad, whose 
~name he replaces in the public prayers. Master of Egypt, 
che extends his power into Syria, takes possession of 
"Damascus, and unites under himself the Moslem forces. 
f He at first loses a great battle against the young king, 
- Baldwin IV. (1177), but the crusaders are afterwards beaten 
' near Sidon (1179). Baldwin seeks for succour in Europe. 
' Chevaliers leave France with a multitude of people on foot. 
| England is more prodigal of promises than performances, 
- Baldwin IV. is succeeded by his nephew, Baldwin V. 
(1185), and Baldwin V. by Guy de Lusignan (1186). The 
/war with Saladin is rekindled. He possesses Egypt, 
_ Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. He takes the city of 
| Tiberias, the castle of which continues to resist. A bloody 
' battle, which lasts two days, ends with the complete defeat 
of the Christians. The king and the principal chiefs 
_ remain prisoners. The pretended wood of the true cross falls 
| into the hands of the Moslems. Saladin takes possession 
of Jaffa, Nablus, Sebaste, Nazareth, Czesarea, Sidon, Berytus, 
_ and other places. Ascalon becomes the price of the ransom 
_ of Guy de Lusignan. Jerusalem capitulates after a siege of 
' fourteen days (October 1187). No more remains to the 
- Latins than Antioch, Tyr, and Tripolis. 

_ Pope Urban IIT. falls under these disasters. Gregory 
_ VIII. sits only two months. Clement IIL. (1187-91) 
_ eagerly exhorts the faithful to reconquer the Holy Land. 
_ The kings of France and England take the cross (1188). 
_ Whoever does not do so in these two kingdoms is made to 
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pay the tenth of his income (Saladin tithe). The empero 
also crosses himself, with his son Frederic, and the princip 
' nobles of the empire. Frederic Barbarossa sets out in the 
spring of the year 1189. He traverses Hungary and 
Bulgaria, takes possession of Philipopolis, and passes the | 
winter at Adrianople. The year following he crosses the — 
Hellespont, twice beats the Turks, and ends by drowning — 
himself in a small river of Cilicia. His son, who takes the 
command of the army, perishes before Acre (1191). The 
kings of France and England set out at the same time, a 
Philip Augustus from Genoa, and Richard Cceur de Lion 
from Marseilles (1190). They pass the winter at Messina, | 
Philip is under the walls of Acre in April 1191. Richard, s 
thrown by a tempest on the isle of Cyprus, takes it fronilll 
the Greeks. At his arrival before Acre, this siege is 
pressed, and the city surrenders. During the siege the 
order of teutonic chevaliers is founded to defend religion in 
the Holy Land, and to succour the poor and the sick ; it | 
consists solely of Germans of noble origin. | 
Philip Augustus, sick and discontented with Richard, re- — 
turns into his estates, leaving the crusaders of his nation 
under the leadership of the Duke of Burgundy. After his 
departure, the King of England defeats Saladin near Arsuf, 
although with very inferior forces. But troubles caused by 
his absence call him back into his kingdom. He concludes 
with the Sultan a truce of three years; Jaffa, Caesarea 
Arsuf, Hiffa, and Acre remain with the Christians (1192). 
Richard on his return is shipwrecked in the gulf of Venice. 
He is arrested on the lands of the Duke of Austria, and 
given up to the emperor, who detains him for a whole year. 
After the death of Frederic Barbarossa, his father, King 
Henry VI., came into Italy to take the imperial crown, and 
support fe rights of his wife over the kingdom of Sicily. — 
Crowned by Celestin ITT. (1191-98), he, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the pontiff, hastens to attack Tancred, who has _ 
reigned in Sicily from the death of William III. (1189), — 
Several places fall under his power, among others Salerno, ji 
in which he leaves the Empress Constance. The maladies bi 
which waste his army oblige him to retire. Tanered retakes 
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the majority of the places. The empress is delivered up to 
him and he sends her into Sicily. But that prince soon 
dies, leaving as his heir only a'son yet a child (1194). The 
emperor returns and is crowned in Palermo. He carries 
into Germany the widow and the son of Tancred, whom he 
‘keeps in perpetual prison, after having plucked out the 
eyes of the young prince. This union of Sicily with the 
states of the house of Suabia, which appeared likely to make 
the emperors all powerful in Italy, hasfor result to secure 
_to the popes the alliance of the Lombard cities, which fear 
for their liberty. The antagonism of the Guelphs and the 
' Ghibilines is consolidated for many generations. 

_ A new crusade is preached at the death of Saladin (1193). 
' Division having arisen among the children of his brother, 
_the occasion seemed propitious for the re-taking of 
'Jerusalem. The German form three armies ; the first goes 
‘by land to Constantinople; the second, embarking in 
' Germany, coasts along France and Spain and proceeds to 
Acre by the straits ; the third sails for Italy, and arrives at 
the port of Acre in September 1196. The crusaders are 
- scandalized at the lives of the Templars and the Latin lords of 
' Palestine ; those Levantines kept much more to the coast, 
_of which the territory is fertile, than at Jerusalem and the 
| Holy Sepulchre. The Germans gain some advantage over 
the infidels ; but the death of Henry VI. recalls them home 
_ almost immediately. That emperor had died at Messina 
(1197), the kingdom of Sicily passes to his son Frederic, 
- under the tutelage of Philip of Suabia. The latter is him- 
| self elected King of the Romans by higher Germany and the 
' states of Sicily ; lower Germany takes choice of Otho of 
5 “Saxony ; ; thence arise troubles in the empire and the church. 
"Innocent III, called to the Holy See at the age of thirty- 


) VIL. (1198-1216). His first care is to exact an oath of 
' fidelity to the prefect of Rome, who till then took it to the 


Constance, widow of Henry VI., obtains from the pontiff 
‘the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily for her and her son, 
ut in renouncing the concessions made to William I. for the 
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elections, appeals, legations, and councils. That princess 
dies the same year, after having conferred the regency of © 
the kingdom on the pope. | 

War was kindled in Germany between the two competito . 
for the empire. Innocent, from opposition to the house of 
Suabia, of whose power in Italy he is afraid, declares for © 
Otho (1201), and makes himself arbiter of kings and be- 
stower of the imperial crown. Philip protests; his cause 
gathers strength daily. Otho, beaten not far from Cologne 
(1206) passes into England to the side of John his uncle, 
The pope interposes to obtain a truce. During the 
negociation Philip perishes a victim of individual revenge” 
(1208). Otho, recognised throughout the world, marries 
the daughter of Philip, and is crowned emperor at Rome 
(1209). But the good understanding does not subsist long — 
between the pope and him. Otho “fetes to give up the 
lands of the Countess Matilda ; he wishes to take possession 
of la Pouille and other countries which he regards as 
imperial possessions. Innocent excommunicates him, and 
foments a revolt in Germany. The young King of Sicily, 
Frederic, is elected King of the Romans. Otho retires into 
Saxony, then to Cologne ; he is abandoned by everybody. 
The authority of Innocent III., which troubles Germany, 
does not make itself less felt in other countries. He confers 
the royal dignity on Primislas, Duke of Bohemia, on 
Joannice, prince of the Bulgarians, who has separated from 
the Greek Church to join the Latin. He consecrates at 
Rome Peter II. King of Aragon, whose states become 
tributary to the Holy See. An excommunication, followed 
by an interdict, constrains Alphonso King of Leon, to 
separate from Berengere, daughter of Alphonso IX. of 
Castille) whom he had espoused, although his father’s | 
cousin-german. An interdict hurled on France compels 
Philip Augustus to take back Ingerburge, from whom he 
had separated under the plea of unjustifiable kinship. In 
England specially does the policy of Innocent III. triumph. 
The See of Canterbury becoming vacant, a double election 
is made by the monks. King J ohn speaks strongly for one 
of the elected. The affair is carried before the pope. He 
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annuls both elections, and appoints a third person by means 
of the monks that are‘at Rome. John refusing to recognise 
the new choice, the pope throws a general interdict on his 
kingdom, and next year excommunicates him himself. Far 
from yielding, the king persecutes the ecclesiastics who 
oppose him. His subjects are then set free from their oath 
of fidelity by a papal sentence, and all relations with him 
are forbidden under pain of excommunication. Finally 
Innocent deposes him (1212) and transfers his kingdom to 
Philip Augustus, who makes arrangements for invading it. 
John had made himself odious by his cruelties, his exactions, 
and his debauches ; he could not reckon on his people. In 
the threatening danger he comes to the resolution of giving 
to the Church of Rome his kingdoms of England and Ireland. 
‘A charter is drawn up by which the king engages to hold 
‘them as a vassal of the pope, and to do liege homage to him 
for them (1213). In consequence of this gift the pope takes 
off the interdict which had been lying on England for six 
years. But the barons rising against John compel him to 
"grant a charter confirmative of their liberties (1215). 
Tnnocent breaks and annuls it. The barons continue the war 
‘despite the excommunication fulminated against them. 
‘They bestow the crown on Louis, son of Philip Augustus, 
whose spouse is King John’s niece. However, in the midst 
of all the cares which occupy him, the crusade and the ex- 
tirpation of heresy are the two things which Innocent III. 
“has most at heart. 

_ In the early days of his pontificate, he exhorts the peoples 
of France, England, Hungary, and Sicily, to enter on a crusade 
(1198). Two cardinals take the cross as an encouragement. 
‘The clergy tax themselves to the fortieth of their revenues, 
‘the cardinals and the Pope to a tenth. Legates are sent to 
Venice, Lombardy, and France. 

The French crusaders repair to Venice to embark (1202). 
There not finding themselves in a condition to pay all the 
sum promised for their transport, they agree to free them- 
selves from the surplus by putting under the power of the 
Venetians the city of Zara, which the King of Hungary had 
taken from them. In effect, they capture it, notwithstand- 
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ing the prohibitions of the Pope, and pass the winter 
there. Ps 
While these things are going on, the young Alexis, the 
Angel, brother-in-law of Philip of Suabia, proposes to ther ‘ 
to drive his uncle Alexis from the throne of Constantinople. 

This leads us to take up our narrative somewhat in the 
rear. From the time of Michael of Cerularius down to the 


had been very few. Nevertheless Pope Alexander sends a 
legate to Constantinople (1072), and the year following, two 
deputies of the Emperor Michael Paripanace solicit from 
Gregory VI. aid against the Saracens, who have ravaged 
to the very gates =) his capital. Gregory, on this occasion, 
has the thought of a holy war, of which he would be the 
head; but circumstances do not allow him to pass to. the 
execution of the plan. Alexis Comnene endeavours to 
maintain friendly relations with the Latins, whose assist- 
ance is necessary to him. He sends ambassadors to the 
Council of Plaisance (1095), precursor of that of Clermont, | 
in which the first crusade is published. At a later time, | 
despite his griefs against the crusaders, he none the less 
persists in remaining in communion with the Church of 
Rome. The emperors Calo-John and Manuel pursue the 
same policy. At the time of the schism which follows the 
death of Hadrian IV. (1159), Manuel sends into France 
two deputies to Alexander III., whom he acknowledges for 
the true Pope. A good understanding does not cease. to 
reign between that pontiff and him. During the disagree- 
ments with the empire of Germany, Manuel offers to the 
Court of Rome all sorts of aid and the re-union of the two_ 
churches, on the condition that Alexander will secure him 
the imperial crown ; this was to offer and ask more than 
the two could perform. The Greek emperor even sends the 
metropolitan of Corfu to assist at the third general council 
of the Lateran (1179). But this prelate falls ill at Otranto 
and does not recover till after the close of the council. The 
favourable proceedings of the Comnene in regard to the 
popes of Rome are explained by the needs of their poliey, 
without any thought of concession having existed in either 
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one or the other church. The grounds of disagreement 
between them had, on the contrary, increased and been 
aggravated. The Greeks said with reason that the Pope was 
wn emperor and not a bishop; they gave the Latins the 
name of Azymites, and held them as excommunicated on 
nccount of the addition made to the creed. They did not 
‘eceive the decrees of the pretended cecumenical councils of 
the Lateran, to which they were not invited. Add to this 
the subjects of discontent against the crusaders, who re- 
spected nothing in their passage through the provinces of 
the lower empire, and finally the substitution of Latin 
Churches for the Greek Churches in oriental countries. 
It was not then without vexation and anger that the Hellenic 
populations saw the relations of the Comnene with the 
popes, and the favour enjoyed by the Latins established in 
Constantinople. On the death of the Emperor Manuel, 
public hate soon explodes. A conspiracy is spun under 
the direction of Andronicus. The soldiers and the 
multitude of Constantinople, led by the priests and the 
“monks, fall on the Latins and burn their quarter (1182). 
Four thousand of them are sold as slaves to the infidels. 
But a great number of others compromised in advance, embark 
with their families on vessels and gallies. In the way of 
reprisals they traverse the Hellespont, make descents on the: 
cities and other places, kill the monks and the priests, 
burn the monasteries. The same ravages are reproduced on 
the coasts of Thessaly and other maritime provinces. The 
Latins succeed in getting together a considerable fleet. 

' Andronicus is proclaimed emperor with the young son of 
“Manuel, whom he kills some days after (1183). At the 
‘instigation of a relative of the Comnene, William II., King 
‘of Sicily, undertakes the conquest of the Greek empire, he 
takes possession of Thessalonica and marches on Constanti- 
nople. Andronicus is massacred by the multitude (1185). 
Isaac the Angel, his successor, repels the Sicilians, and after 
a reign of ten years, is dethroned by his brother Alexis, 
who plucks out his eyes and puts him into prison. It is in 
this state of things that the young Alexis, son of Isaac, 
comes to implore the aid of the crusaders against the 
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emperor, his uncle. They welcome his request, on conditio; 
that his brother-in-law Philip the Suabian shall aid then 
to recover the holy land. The enterprise is carried int 
effect, notwithstanding the opposition of the pope. Con 
stantinople is carried ‘by assault (18th July 1202). Isaac 
the angel reascends the throne which he divides with his 
son. But the young Alexis eluding his promises in rege 
to the Crusaders, hostilities soon break out between then 
and him. <A revolution in the palace puts an end to hi 
life and raises to power another Alexis surnamed Murchufle 
(1204). The war only becomes more embittered ; the cru= 
saders take Constantinople by scaling ; Baldwins count of 
Flanders, is proclaimed emperor. But his possessions com= 
prise with Constantinople only Thrace and Moesia. The 
Venetians adjudge to themselves Peloponesus, Crete, and 
several cities of Phrygia. The Marquis de Montferrat obtains 
Thessaly as his share. Feudality installs itself in the 
Hellenic countries. Innocent III. resolves to approve the 
establishment of the new empire. He believes, or wishes 
others to believe, that it will be a point of support for the 
conquest of Palestine. Anillusion of short duration! The 
emperor Baldwin and his feeble successors, out of condition 
to undertake anything abroad, succeed in maintaining them- 
‘selves to the year 1261 only with the aid of the succours, 
which they go to beg for in every place. The West has the 
Greeks to combat in addition to the Moslems ; the crusades 
for Constantinople injure those of the Holy Land. But the 
popes find in the new conquest occasion to gratify their old 
grudge against a rival See. \In place of the Greek patriarch 
who had fled, Innocent of his full power names a Latin 
patriarch, and establishes bishops of the same rite in the) 
other regions of the new empire. He promises the crusade 
indulgences to all those who shall aid it, in the view of facili- 
tating the conquest of the Holy Land. He soon sees, to his 
great displeasure, arrive in the Bosphorus unexpected de= 
fonders. At the report of the taking of Constantinople, 
nearly all the Latins, clerics and laics, natives or foreigners, 
abandon Palestine for the Hellenic provinces. The Holy 
Land lacks men and money ; the legates of the pope have 
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themselves quitted it. The king Aimery de Lusignan and 
his son being dead, as well as the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
there no longer remains anyone for the temporal and spirit- 
ual government of the country (1205). The Count of Tri- 
polis.and a petty Armenian king, who is subject to the 
pope, dispute, arms in hand, the principality of Antioch. At 
the death of Isabella, widow in the fourth marriage of 
Aimery de Lusignan, her right to the royalty passes to Mary 
her oldest daughter, whom_Johnde Brienne has lately married 
(1209). He is called the king of Acre, because in effect his 
kingdom goes little beyond, and his city is itself threatened 
by Moslems. In this extreme necessity, Innocent ITI. ad- 
dresses all Christian nations (1213), a Bull which revokes 
in favour of Palestine the indulgences previously granted 
for the crusades against the Moors of Spain and against the 
heretics of Provence and Languedoc. Nothing less than the 
imminent peril of the Holy Land could have relaxed the war 
of extermination that had been pursued for many years 
‘against the latter, known under the name of Albigenses. 
' It was one of Innocent’s first enterprises ; overflowed in all 
places by the dissidents, the Roman Church had decreed 
against them implacable measures. These dissidents were of 
two kinds, the one of foreign origin, the other born in the 
bosom of the Latin Church. The first were derived from 
the Manicheans or Paulicians, who had been transported 
from the East into Thrace and Bulgaria. From these pro- 
vinces a great number of them soon pass into Sclavonia, 
Lombardy, France, England, Germany. They are commonly 
called Manicheans, Cathari (Puritans), Patarins, Poblicans 
(Paulicians). As the Manichzans old or new they recognise 
2 good principle and a bad one, make Christ descend into 
Mary’s womb, clad with a celestial body, disdain the sacra- 
ments or explain them symbolically, reject the Old Testament 
o hold to the New, especially the Gospels. Their disci- 
pline is severe ; they rigorously practise fasting and absti- 
nence, deny themselves wine and flesh, and exalt celibacy 
above marriage. ‘They are divided into two classes, the per- 
fect or consoled, and the confederates. These live as 
bachelors and in extreme mortification ; the others are not 
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bound to certain observances, but they receive consolatior 
before they die. Wherever these sectaries are discovereé 
they are rigorously persecuted and most fr equently burnt. 
alive. Not less rapid is their progress, principally in Italy 
and in Southern France. The people are won over by their | 
pious ardour, their austere practices, their pure morals 
which contrast so favourably with the cupidity, the display, 
and the dissolution of the Latin clergy. Moreover there 
exists more than one affinity between the dogmas and the 
institutions of the two churches ; both are governed by a 
supreme head, a superior council, and bishops ; on both 
sides celibacy is lauded. The perfect observe it among the 
Manicheans. Rome imposes it on its clergy and on monks . 
in the Latin Church lay persons in dying love to mutt 
themselves up in a monkish dress, a sort of consolation 
similar to that of the Manichzan sect. Moreover, the devil 
plays a great part in the beliefs and legends of the middle 
AES ; he gives so many occasions to the Virgin and the 
pint for defeating his evil designs, that one may easily be 
led to regard him as an evil principle almost equal to the 
good principle. In regard to the heresies bred in the 
Western Church, they are produced in great number during 
the twelfth century. We have already spoken of the specu- 
lations more or less hazardous of the scholastic doctors, of the 
declamations and enterprises of Arnaud of Brescia against 
the opulence of the clergy and the temporal sovereignty of 
the popes. We shall point out other sectaries of the same 
period. 
A person named Tranchelme or Tranquelin preaches at 
Anvers and its environs a doctrine which rejects the pope, 
the bishop, and all the clergy, gives to the churches the 
name of places of prostitution, and to the sacraments that 
of profanation, and forbids the payment of tithe. This 
preacher is slain by a priest ; but his opinions survive him. 
Peter de Bruys condemns the baptism of infants, the wor= 
ship of images, and the wood of the cross, the pretended 
sacrifice of the mass, prayers for the dead, and the monasti¢ 
ife. After preaching for twenty years in Dauphiny, his 
country, in Provence and in Languedoe, he is seized and 
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burnt by the Roman Catholics of Saint Gilles (1147). 
Henry, disciple of Peter de Bruys, continues his teachings ; 
but with some modifications. A pope’s legate, and Bernard 
de Clairvaux come to Toulouse to oppose him, him and his 
adherents. At their approach Henry takes to flight. He 
is arrested, and he dies in the bishop’s prisons. 

_ The Petrobrusians and the Henricians multiply in the 
southern provinces. They abound specially at Albi, whence 
comes their name of Albigenses. More numerous still and - 
more renowned, the sect of the Vaudois commences at 
Lyons about the year 1100. They are also called the poor 
of Lyons or Leonists from the place of their origin, as well 
as sabbaté’s or insabbaté’s from sabots or wooden shoes 
worn by their doctors. 

} Peter Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons, having got the 
“Gospels and other books of Scripture translated, discovers 
by reading them how much the Roman Church differs from 
that of Jesus. He distributes his goods to the poor and 
begins to teach what he regards as the true doctrine. In 
» vain do the clergy of Lyons oppose his undertaking. The 
piety of the Vaudois, their contempt of riches and honours, 
‘bring new disciples over every day. According to another 
‘version, their doctrine existed from the earliest ages in the 
“vallies of Piedmont where it was preserved pure of any 
mixture. The name Vaudois comes from vaux (vallies), 
and Peter received the surname of Valdo from having 
‘embraced their opinions. The Vaudois, rising against the 
tyranny, the superstitions, and the traditions of the Church of 
Rome, which they called Babylon and mother of all confusion, 
aspire to bring back the government of the primitive church. 
They translate the Scripture into the vulgar tongue, and 
explain it by themselves or in supporting themselves on the 
Opinion of the ancient Fathers. Every good Christian has, 
according to them, power to instruct others; nothing 
obliges us to confess to a priest; God alone can forgive 
sins. They deny the existence of purgatory and the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead. Their morality is rigid, 

their characters very pure. They have bishops, - prieate, 
deacons, but they must be without fortune and live on the 
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exercise of some profession. The laics are divided into 
perfect and imperfect, according as they are more or less. 
austere and disinterested. The Vaudois are spread in 
Languedoc, the south of France, and in some other regions, 

There also exist at that time several less considerable 
dissidences, such as those of the Apostolics, who propose to 
imitate the life of the Apostles, without possessing anythin 
in this world, and that of the Passaginians, who attempt 
follow the law of Moses, and regard Jesus Christ as a pu 
man. ‘The sects that appeared in the west are a living 
Protestantism against the tyranny and the ambition of the 
popes, against the cupidity and the corruption of the clergy, 
against idolatry and the superstition of the Roman Church, 
The Manicheans thinking the same in this regard, all the 
dissidents of the south of France, whatever their number 
and their origin, despite the diversity of their beliefs, are’ 
designated under the general name of Albigenses. The ex- 
tension of these heresies calls forth so much the more 
disquietude in the Roman pontiffs, since they attack their 
supremacy and their temporal power; they survey them 
with anxiety and stimulate the vigilance of the bishops. 

In a council held at Toulouse by pope Calixtus II., con-/ 
demnation is pronounced in a general manner on those who 
disapprove the sacrament of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, the baptism of infants, the priesthood, legitimate 
marriages (1119). 

A epuncil at Rheims, presided over by Eugenius III, for= 
bids all and sundry to receive or protect the hereting of 
Gascony and Provence, under pain of excommunication 
against the persons and interdict on the lands (1148). 

Another council, assembled at Tours by Alexander IV., 
enjoins on bishops and priests to keep their eye on the 
Manicheans, on the Catholic nobles, to put down their con= 
venticles, to confiscate their goods, and to forbid any and all 
to give them refuge and to have commerce with the 
under pain of excommunication (1163). Notwithstandiais 
these measures, heresy continues to gather strength at 
Toulouse and its vicinity. It extends to churchmen. The 
most illustrious men of the country second it, and draw a great 
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multitude with them. The kings of France and England 
‘send learned doctors to convert the country (1178). Ray- 
mond V., Count of Toulouse, the Viscount of Turenne, and 
others, are charged with applying force. Three years later, 
a legate of the pope leads an army against the Albigenses. 
‘He takes the castle of Jiavaur, and compels Roger de 
Beziers and. other lords to renounce the heresy. The 
doctors of the sect abjure equally ; but as constraint alone 
made them act, they return to their Opinions as soon as it 
has ceased. In the council of Verona, at which were the 
Pope Lucius III. and the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
anathema is pronounced against the heretics, and notably 
against the Cathari and Patarins, the humiliated or poor of 
Lyons, the Passagins, the Josephins, the Arnaudists, and 
against those who give them shelter or protection (1184). 
The decree prescribes measures to be taken for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, measures which seem to be the origin of the 
Inquisition ; among other things you find there the con- 
currence of the two powers for the suppression of heretics 
)and persons suspected of heresy, and penalties of different 
kinds for the convinced, the penitents, and the relapsed. 
But the Manicheans, the Petrobrusians, the Vaudois are 
not the less propagated in all the country. Other sects arise, 
who, despite their divergences, proclaim like them, that the 
oman Church is an assemblage of errors and superstitions, 
and the power of the popes a tyrannical usurpation. 
Dissidents of all kinds swarm especially in Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, Gascony, and the neighbouring countries. In the 
Hirst year of his pontificate, Innocent III. charges two 
monks to make in these regions a search after heretics, to 
convert them or to excommunicate them, and to punish 
hem if they are obstinate. The Albigenses nevertheless do 
hot cease to prosper with the aid or by the toleration of the 
nobles, among others Raymond VL., Count of Toulouse and 
ovence, and Roger, Count de Foix. The pope sends, with 
he title of legates, Peter de Castelnau and another monk, to 
yhom another was added afterwards, and gives them full 
ower in the provinces of Aix, Arles, N arbonne, and in the 
ircumjacent dioceses (1204). Their preaching does not 
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obtain great success. Objection is made to them of the 
opulence and disorderly morals of the clergy, also the pomp 
with which they surround themselves. The bishop of Osmiagl 
in Castille advises them to go on foot like the apostles ; andi 
giving the example himself, he mixes in their labours witht 
one of his canons named Dominic*(1206). The last remains 
ten years attached to the mission of Languedoc, of which hall 

becomes chief, and founds at Toulouse the order of Preach-— 
ing Brothers or Dominicans (1216). In this first mission, — 
the legates, Dominic and their companions are charged with 
the search after and the conversion of heretics’; but they 
have not the power to judge them. They seem to have 
been only the precursors of the tribunal of the Inquisition, — 
which will be established under Gregory IX. Peter de 

Castelnau is assassinated in Provence, at the moment when 

he stirred up the nobility of the country against Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, whom he has just " excomniisieiila | 
(1208). The pope enjoins on the bishops to anathematise 
the murderer and his accomplices. The excommunication 
of the Count of Toulouse is renewed ; his subjects are set 
free from the oaths they have taken to him ; every Catholie 
is permitted to pursue his person and seize his property. A 
plenary indulgence is granted by Innocent to those who 
shall take up the cross against the heretics of Languedoe, 
Alarmed at these preparations, Raymond submits to the 
will of the legate. He gives up seven castles which he! 
possesses in Provence ; the consuls of Nimes and Avignon) 
become guarantees for him. He is absolved before the “gate 
of the Church of Saint Gilles, stript to his shirt, #fter he had . 
taken the required oath ; he is permitted to take the cross. 
with two of his phevaker: 

The crusaders unite at Lyons, to the number, it is said, 
of five hundred thousand (1209). Raymond goes to wait 
for them at Valence, and marches with them. against his 
former friends and his own subjects. Beziers, a city of 
more than sixty thousand souls, is taken at a blow, reduced 
to ashes, and all the inhabitants massacred without distine- 
tion of age or sex, catholics or dissidents ; the legate eried 
out, “kill, kill! God knows who are his.” The inhabitants 
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of Carcasonne obtain a compromise, on condition of aban- 
_doning everything and to go out into public in their shirts. 
Simon, Count of Montfort, proclaimed chief of the crusade, 
receives the lordship of the conquered lands. The majority 
of the baronial crusaders retire shortly after. Raymond VI. 
_is ceaselessly exposed to the vexations of the legates ; they 
are resolved at any cost to despoil him of his provinces for 
_ the benefit of Montfort, whose pitiless sword does the work 
_ of the Church so well. In vain the Count of Toulouse goes 
to supplicate Innocent ITI. ; the concessions which he suc- 
_ ceeded in obtaining are soon revoked on the protests of the 
legates and bishops. Simon pursues the course of his ex- 
ploits on the subjects of the Count of Toulouse and his 
vassals. The expeditions are renewed every year. The 
crusaders, engaging themselves only for six weeks, return 
home at the expiration of that delay. After their departure 
revolts become frequent. In the years 1210, 1211, 1212, 
_ the war recommences with all its horrors, combats, sacking 
of cities, devastations, massacres, and here and there some 
_ hundreds of men burned alive for the greater glory of the 
Roman Church. Raymond, whom the legates excommuni- 
_ cated again under the pretext that he had not kept his 
_ word, is beaten by Montfort in divers rencontres, and finally 
' finds himself reduced to the cities of Toulouse and Montau- 
' ban. He seeks a refuge with his family by the side of the 
_ king of Aragon, his brother-in-law. That prince, after hav- 
_ ing vainly interceded at Rome in his favour, takes up arms 
_ to protect him, and has just sat down before the castle of 
_Muret. But he is conquered by Montfort, and perishes in 
_ the battle (1213). A number of lords submit, delivering 
_ up their fortresses. Everything yields to the conqueror in 
- Quercy, Agenois, Perigord, Lemousin, Rouergue. 
_ Louis, son of Philip Augustus, to accomplish the vow he 
_ had taken to enter on a crusade, marches into Languedoc at 
_ the head of an army (1215). Toulouse, Narbonne, and 
other places press forward to make peace with the legate ; 
the walls of Toulouse are beaten down. Montfort is en- 
_ trusted with the guard of all the conquests until the general 
council which Innocent IL]. had convened (1213). This 
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council (the twelfth cecumenical of the Latins, the four-— 
teenth of the Lateran) meets on the 11th of November 
1215. There are to be seen ambassadors of Frederic II. 
of the Latin emperor of Constantinople, of the kings of © 
France, England, Hungary, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Aragon, and 


of divers other princes. Its convocation had two principal — 
objects : the recovery of the holy land and the reformation | 
of the universal church by the correction of morals and the 
extirpation of heresy. At the head of the decrees of the — 


council is an exposition of faith made in view of the dissi- 
dents. The term transubstantiation appears there for the 
first time; a new word, a new thing. The assembly ana- 
thematises all heresies, whatever their name. Heretics are 


handed over to the secular powers, the property of laics — 


being confiscated, that of clerics applied to the churches. 
Those who are suspected of heresy, if they do not exculpate 
themselves, will be excommunicated, and a year after, in 
default of absolution, condemned as heretics. The lords 
shall drive heretics out of their lands, under pain of excom- 
munication, and if, after a year, they have not given satis- 
faction, their vassals shall be set free from their oath of 
fidelity, and their lands given up to the conquest of catholics. 
The followers, the concealers, the patrons of the heretics shall 
be excommunicated and deprived of their civil rights. The 
obligation of sacramental confession is decreed in these terms! 
“Every Christian arrived at the age of discretion shall con- 
fess alone to his own priest at least once a year, and shall 
receive, at least at Easter, the sacrament of the eucharist.” 
This is the first canon that commands auricular confession. 
Until then people were at liberty to confess nfentally to 
God, or, if they wished, to some spiritual director. This 
requirement directed against heresy, has always since 
been maintained in the Roman Church ; the man’s con- 
science is bound by the priest’s will; this is one of the 
principal bases of the sacerdotal power. Another canon, in 
the same spirit, requires medical men, under pain of excom- 
munication, to exhort before all things the sick to send for a 
confessor. A special decree of the council condemns a 
treatise which Joachim, abbot of Flora, had written against 
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Peter” Lombard, touching the trinity. This abbot, it is sup- 
posed, had run into tritheism. The other decrees contain 
a number of regulations on discipline which have served as a 
foundation to that which since then has been observed in the 
pontifical church. We shall cite some of these regulations: 
All the clerics shall live in continence and chastity under 
the penalties laid down by the canons ; they shall be applied 
more severely to those ‘who, following the usage of their 
country, have contracted marriage and are at liberty to 
use it. 

Clerics shall not carry on any secular business ; they shall 
not be present at spectacles of mimes, buffoons, and players ; 
they shall not play at games of chance. 

They are forbidden to pronounce a judgment involving 
the shedding of blood, to carry any such into effect, or to be 
present at the time. Those who have the right to elect to 
a bishopric or to an abbey shall proceed to it within three 
months, if not, the election devolves on the immediate 
superior. 

The children of canons, especially bastards, cannot be 
canons in the same church. Tithes must be paid to the 
churches. Ancient relics must not be exposed for sale, or 

shown out of their receptacles ; veneration must not be 
shown to new relics before the Pope’s approbation. 

The last commands of the general council concern the 
Jews. 

During the middle ages that people is ceaselessly exposed 
to persecutions in the different countries of the Latin 
Church. Odious as the offspring of the murderers of Christ, 
the Jews are not less so for their immoderate usuries and 
their immense riches. Blind fanaticism and stupid igno- 
rance gave credence to the monstrous excesses and sacrilegious 
horrors of which they are accused. The multitude is ever 
ready to rush upon them, and princes to banish them, in 
order to possess their spoils. At the commencement of the 
eleventh century (1010), the Moslems of Egypt having 
destroyed the temple of the holy sepulchre, the act is 
ascribed to instigation on the part of the Jews. They 
are everywhere run down ; some are massacred or drowned ; 
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others hide themselves in divers places, during five years. 
At the time of the first crusade it is alleged that they 
informed the Saracens of the projected expedition. The 
crusaders cut their throats wherever they meet with them, — 
especially at Cologne, Mayence, Spires, Worms, and Treves. — 
Certain preachers of the second crusade excite the popula- 
tions against them. A great number of them perish in 
several cities of France and Germany, despite the efforts 
of Bernard de Clairvaux, who opposes this false zeal, Philip 
Augustus, in the early years of his reign, drives them out of 
his estates, confiscating their immoveable property, and 
discharging his Christian subjects from their debts, of which 
he reserves one-fifth for his own benefit. The Jews enter 
France a little later. Then they are accused of crucifying or 
- cutting the throat of a child on Saint Thursday, or another 
day of the same week. These imputations become very 
frequent. It is an easy pretext for authorising their 
banishment and spoliation. It would occupy too much 
space to enumerate all the popular or legal persecutions 
which these constant victims of public aversion undergo. | 
The general council of Innocent III., yielding to the 
common prejudice, bids princes put a stop to the usuries of 
the Jews. It commands the Jews to wear a particular dress 
by which they may be at first sight distinguished from | 
Christians, and not to appear in public on the anniversaries — 
of the Redeemer’s passion. It orders due punishment to be — 
inflicted on the blasphemers of the crucified Christ. Such 
directions were not of a nature to dispose people’s minds 
less unfavourably toward the people of Israel. But 
what mercy can be expected from a Church which massacres 
and burns Christians by hundreds of thousands, because they 
reject some of its superstitions, and because they protest 
against the opulence and tyranny of its sacerdotal caste ? 
After these regulations comes the decree for the new crusade, 
the meeting for which is fixed for the lst of June 1217. 
Innocent IIL., with the approbation of the assembly, pro- 
nounces a sentence by which Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
is despoiled and banished from his states: Toulouse, Mon- | 
tauban, and all,the countries which the crusades have taken 
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from him beyond the Rhine are adjudged to Simon, Count 
of Montfort ; the lands which Raymond possessed in Pro- 
-vence are guarded under the orders of the Church, to be 
given in all or in part to his only son, if he renders himself 
worthy when he is of age. At the end of the council 
the Pope confirms the election of Frederic IT. to the king- 
dom of Germany ; that prince had previously engaged to 
transmit, when he received the imperial crown, the king- 
‘dom of Sicily to his son Henry, who would hold it of the 
Roman Church. In this general council the existence of the 
two first orders of religious beggars is recognised and conse- 
‘erated. Theyare established ina totally new spirit. The riches 
and the corruption of the clergy gave, as it is said, great force 
to the preachings of the dissidents, whose criticism did not 
‘spare the monks more than the seculars ; the monasteries swam 
in opulence, and the abbeys rivalled the pomp of the bishops. 
_A young man, twenty-five years of age, Francis d’ Assisi, 
’ forms the design of living in evangelical poverty, like the 
apostles. He makes some disciples. Clad in coarse gar- 
» ments, they and he, living on alms, go out to simply 
preach the Saviour’s words. Innocent IIL., at first ill-dis- 
posed toward them, restricts himself to confirming their 
‘rule by a vocal utterance (1210). The new order makes 
rapid progress. At the Council of the Lateran, the Pope 
“recognises the approbation which he had given without a 
‘bull. The brethren, designated by the name of Minor 
Brethren, or Franciscans, spread through all the provinces 
of the west. In the first general chapter of the order they 
‘amount to more than five thousand (1219). There is also 
-established near Assisi, under the direction of Francis, an 
order of poor women, called the order of Saint Clara, from 
“the name of its foundress, who governs it forty-two years. 
Afterwards Francis institutes a third order for those who, 
without quitting the world and its goods, wish to be united 
‘to the number of his disciples. He vocally prescribes a less 
rigorous rule which will be reduced to writing under the 
‘pontificate of Nicholas IV. 
The brother preachers, collected by Dominic, had not 
yet given themselves a rule. The Pope orders them, in the 
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general council, to choose one among those which a 
approved. Dominic adopts that of St Augustin, adding 
to it more austere practices. The order has its first 
church and its first cloister at Toulouse (1216), the brothers. 
are sixteen in number. At the first, the Dominicans are 
not beggars. While renouncing earthly property, they 
preserve the revenues. But in the first general chapter a 
resolution is formed to live in complete poverty (1220). 
Honorius IIT. will, by a Bull, confirm these two begging 
orders. Innocent barely survived the close of the general 
council, The news of Louis de France passing into 
England, being invited by the barons, transports him with 
fury. He falls ill and dies in the midst of the measures’ 
which he prepares against that prince and Philip Augustus, 
his, father (16th July 1216). Provence soon rises in favour 
of the young Raymond. While efforts are made to put 
down that movement, Raymond, the father, repassing the 
Pyrenees, establishes himself in the city of Toulouse (1217), 
Montfort wishes to drive him away, and perishes in the 
siege ; the enterpise is abandoned by his son Amaury, 
From that moment the Albigenses begin to rise ; the elder 
Raymond remains in possession of Toulouse until his death 
(1222). His son for some time continues the war ; the 
indulgence granted to those who shall march against the 
Albigenses is revoked for a time. Two years later the 
young Raymond is excommunicated afresh. His lands are 
handed over to King Louis VIII., to whom Amaury de 
Montfort and Guy, his uncle, ceded all rights. Louis 
comes to Lyons at the head of anarmy. He takeg possession 
of Avignon, and advances into Languedoc. \ The cities, the 
castles, the fortresses are surrendered to him as far as four 
leagues from Toulouse. On his return from the campaign, 
he dies at Auvergne (1226). A new army moves in the 
name of King Louis IX. and devastates the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse. Finally, peace is concluded in 1229, 
Raymond preserves, merely for his life, the half of the 
diocese of Toulouse, Agenois, and Rouergue (at a later day 
Provence is abandoned to him under the same condition), he 
undertakes the obligation of driving from his territories 
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heretics and hangers on, to restore to the churches their 
property and their tithes, to pay the costs of former wars, 
30 support at Toulouse, during ten years, four doctors in 
theology and in canon right, six masters of the liberal arts 
and two of grammar (this is the origin of the University of 
Toulouse). His only daughter is to be put into the hands 
of the king, who will marry her to one of his brothers, and 
will leave him the diocese of Toulouse. After the death of 
Raymond, his lands belong to the husband of his daughter and 
(o their children ; if he does not leave them, they will return 
9 the king (an eventuality which realised itself in 1270). 

_ The clergy only become more ardent to continue the per- 
ecutions. A council at Toulouse draws up rules for the 
search after heretics (Sept. 1227). Some years later, Pope 
Gregory 1X. discharges the bishops from the care of dis- 
covering and judging them; he gives that commission to 
the brother preachers, with an order to the bishops to aid 
"them with their advice (1233). The Councils of Narbonne 
(1235) and of Beziers (1246) draw up rules, the substance 
of which follows :— 

| The inquisitor on his arrival summons those who feel 
themselves culpable, or know others in that condition, to 
declare it within a time called the term of grace ; they are 
dmitted to adjure in promising to discover heretics. After 
the term of grace, citation is given to those who are not 
presented ; lacking a valid defence and confession of their 
sins, they are condemned without mercy. Confirmed or 
soncealed heretics are secretly examined: if mildness cannot 
gonvert them, they are made to confess their errors publicly ; 
fier having condemned, they deliver them to the secular 
jower. ‘The relapsed, the fugitives who return, those who 
return only after the term of grace, or who have suppressed 
the. truth, are condemned to perpetual imprisonment and 
nfined in separate cells. ‘Those who are not shut up 
year two yellow crosses on their dress, are present at the 
blic services on the Sunday and festivals, and are beaten 
with rods by the priest. The property of heretics con- 
lemned or imprisoned is confiscated. Laymen are forbidden 
© possess books of theology even in Latin, and ecclesiastics 
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to have any in the vernacular. The office of the inquisition 
is delegated exclusively to the preaching brothers and the | 
minor brothers, especially to the former, who exercise it 
with greater rigour. . 

In the canons approved by Gregory IX. on the method 
of the Inquisition, it is prescribed : That heretics or persons. | 
suspected of heresy be denounced to the inquisitors, even by © 
their nearest relatives, whether their son or their father, | 
under pain of excommunication ;—that they be put into a 
severe prison open to none but the inquisitors ;—that they be 
forced to the canonical purgation, which requires several 
witnesses ;—that every testimony be admitted against | 
them ;—that on the deposition of two witnesses, or even one, 
they be compelled to confess by torture ;—that their goods be 
handed over to the public treasury ;—that if their pardon has | 
been promised them, even on oath, none the less are they to 
be punished, because the penalties suffered by the heretics are | 
favours ;—that any one who has given heretics shelter shall be | 
punished as a heretic. In the thirteenth century the tribunal 
of the inquisition is set up in most countries. The Albi- 
genses.and the Vaudois suffer the most cruel punishments at. 
Rome and in other countries of Italy, France, Navarre, 
and Aragon. Abuses of power committed by the inquisitors. 
excite troubles in Toulouse, Florence, Plaisance, Genoa, and’ 
otherwheres. But the authority of the popes wins the day ; | 
kings and princes are forced to acknowledge those tribunals 
under pain of being branded with heresy. The office of the) 
inquisition increases also in the following centuries, The 
secular judge has no longer any part in the jurisdiction, not) 
even for the sequestration or confiscation of property. In- 
quisitors have prisons of their own for keeping or punishing} 
the accused. In doubtful cases frequently perpetual incar=_ 
ceration is inflicted. Besides manifest and impenitent 
heretics, this tribunal has charge of such as are suspected of} 
heresy even without proof; those who brought before the 
judge constantly deny their crime; those who lend their 
home to heretics or give them refuge or council ; those who. 
do not aid with all their power the ministers of the inquisi- 
tion. The confiscation of goods extends to children and 
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hildren’s children, unless their parents are denounced by 
them. The bodily punishments are perpetual imprisonment 
and death by fire or sword. Every testimony is admitted 
against the accused : two testimonies suffice for the proof. 
Lacking witnesses, indication, or admission, the suspected 
are subjected to torture. No one is exempt from the juris- 
diction ofthe holy office. 
_ While new troubles were agitating Languedoc, the 
emperor Otho died (1218). The same year a diet re- 
‘cognised Frederic II. for king of the Romans. A little 
‘later he confers the same title on his son Henry, still a 
child (1220). Pope Honorius III. (1216-27) disapproves 
this election, which unites Sicily to the empire: but none 
the less he gives the crown to Frederic; the emperor 
' forthwith takes the cross and obliges him to set out the fol- 
lowing year. Different causes keep him back, but in testi- 
-mony of his zeal, he publishes very rigorous laws against 
"heretics (1224). The situation of the Holy Land has not 
ceased to be very precarious. Honorius succeeds but little 
in his efforts to set in activity the crusade decreed by the 
q general council of the Lateran. In the year 1217 a multi- 
_ tude of crusaders go by sea into Palestine, under the leader- 
' ship of Andrew, king of Hungary, and Leopold of Austria. 
' Circumstances do not improve. Andrew returns at the end 
' of three months, regarding his vow as accomplished ; 
- Leopold remains. The resolution is formed to attack Egypt, 
in view, it is said, of securing a march on Jerusalem. The 
' Christians besiege Damietta under the orders of King John 
' of Brienne (1218). Buta papal legate comes up with new 
' crusaders, and claims the command ; thence arises division 
in the army. The city is at last capeired (1219). The 
lordship is given to John of Brienne as an addition to his 
_ kingdom. He soon retires in consequence of amisunderstand- 
ing with the legate. At a later time he is recalled (1121). 
_ An expedition against Cairo is attempted, but so badly con- 
ducted that they are almost reduced to capitulate. A truce 
: of eight yearsis concluded on the condition that Damietta shall 
be given back to the Sultan, who, on his part, will restore 
' the wood of the true cross and all his Christian captives. 
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At the news of these events, Honorius urges the sending 
of fresh succours. In a conference held in Campania, at 
which John of Brienne is present, the emperor swears to pass 
into the holy land on the 24th of June 1225, and forms an e n- 
gagement to marry Yolande, daughter of the king of Jeru- 
salem. After the marriage he constrains his father-in-law ' 
yield to him the kingdom, the domain of Yolande, and makes 
himself acknowledged as its sovereign. John of Brienne with- 
draws into France. In the year 1226 the emperor holds a 
solemn court at Verona. The cities of Lombardy, alarmed 
at his coming, form a league and refuse to receive him. 
Their liberty seems the more in peril because King Henry. 
ordered by his father, advances toward Ttaly with a consider- 
able army. The Veronese march to meet him and oblige 
him to return. Frederic declares enemies of the empire the 
cities which form part of the confederation. The pope 
Honorius succeeds in arranging an agreement between the 
two parties (1227). Gregory IX. occupies the pontifical chair 
(1227-41) when the crusaders unite at Brindisium. The 
greater part of the army is carried off by sickness. The 
emperor, ready to set out with what remains, falls ill him- 
self and cannot travel. The pope, believing nothing as to 
the illness, excommunicates that prince, and interdicts all 
the places where he is. Frederic preparing to set sail, the 
pope writes to him that he must not presume to pass the 
sea as a crusader, without being absolved from the ecclesias-_ 
tical censures. The emperor disregards the communication. 
He reaches the holy land but with insufficient forces, and 
concludes with the Sultan of Egypt a truce of tep years, of 
which the principal point is that Jerusalem shall be re- 
stored to him, except the temple of Solomon of which the. 
Moslems are to remain possessors (February 1229). He 
then repairs to the holy city where he remains only a single 
day. The death of the empress Yolande occasions the 
kingdom to pass to their young son Conrad. Frederic em- 
barks secretly on the first of May 1229. He takes back 
into Europe the teutonic chevaliers, who soon undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians, and after fifty years of cruel 
war, succeed in subjecting them and in founding a powerful 
state in those regions, ue 
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The emperor hastens to return into Italy, where the pope 
makes war on him advantageously. After his departure 
Gregory IX. collected an army under the command of John of 
Brienne, and seized a great number of places in the kingdom 
of Sicily. Frederic, on his return, easily recovers what he 
had lost. John of Brienne quits Italy to reign at Constan- 
tinople. Gregory is only the more animated against the 
emperor. He repeats his excommunication, anid at last 
obliges that prince to make a peace, the conditions of which 
are regulated by the court of Rome (1230). Notwithstand- 
ing this treaty, the emperor continues none the less to 
foment the rebellion of the Romans against the pope, who, 
on his side, applies himself to reconcile the Lombard cities 
in order that they may be in a state to withstand Frederic. 
That prince, passing the Alps, makes war vigorously on 
them (1236). He is recalled into Germany by a revolt of 
the Duke of Austria whom he soon defeats and despoils of 
his states. Returning into Italy, he gains a great victory 
over the Milanese and seizes Lodi. Hents or Henry, his 
‘natural son, occupies Sardinia by his orders, and makes him- 
*self king thereof (1238). The pope, who regards it as a 
“possession of his See, excommunicates the emperor. They 
write one against the other, and return insults for insults. 
Frederic drives from the kingdom of Sicily the Dominicans 
‘and the Franciscans. Excommunication is renewed against 
‘him and against his son Hents who has made himself 
‘master of the marshes of Ancona (1239). The emperor 
makes his way to Rome. The pope then offers the empire 
‘to the French, who refuse it. The princes of Germany, 
whom he invites to make a new election, reply to him that 
he has not the right to create an emperor, but solely to 
crown him. Gregory convokes a council at Rome. The 
emperor opposes it, and carries on the war with vigour. 
His fleet defeats the fleet of the Genoese which was convey- 
ing bishops to the council (1241). The prelates are re- 
tained prisoners, excepting those of France, which the per- 
sistence of Louis IX. sets at liberty. The imperial army 
encamps in the neighbourhood of Rome, where the death of 
Gregory takes place (Aug. 1241). Celestin IV. holds the 
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see only six days. After an interval of about twenty 
months, the pontifical chair passes to Innocent IV. (1243- 
_ 54). Negociations are carried on with the emperor. The 
pope, who fears to be arrested, flees by sea to Genoa with 
seven cardinals (1244). Louis IX. refuses to receive him, 
The kings of Aragon and England do the same. Innocent 
goes to reside at Lyons, a neutral city governed by his arch- — 
bishop. | 
A general council meets on the 24th of June 1245 (the 
thirteenth cecumenical of the Latins, the (first of Lyons) 
Among those present are ambassadors of Frederic IL, 
envoys of the king of France, of England, and other princes, — 
as well as Raymond Count of Toulouse, and Baldwin empe- 
ror of Constantinople. The principal object of this council 
is to proceed against the emperor, Frederic II. The accu- 
sations are produced, his ambassadors defend him. He did 
intend to present himself, but, informed of what is going on 
in the assembly, he remains at Turin. In the last session, 
the pope pronounces against him, with lighted wax candles, 
a sentence of deposition from the empire and from the king- 
dom of Sicily, with absolution from their oath of his sub- 
jects and excommunication for whosoever should give him | 
aid and counsel. Against this sentence, Frederic writes to 
Germany, France, England, and other countries. He pro- 
poses to take the king of France for arbitrator. Louis IX. 
with a conciliatory view, uselessly holds conferences with 
the pope in the abbey of Cluny. ; 

Innocent LV. invites the princes of Germany to choose 
another king of the Romans. The secular lords refuse ; but 
the archbishops of Mayence and Cologne with some laymen 
elect Henry, landgrave of Thuringen, whom his adversaries 
name king of the priests. The excommunication of Frederi¢ 
is again published in Germany ; the lands of those who 
obey that prince are put under an interdict. It is the same 
in the kingdom of Sicily, where a conspiracy is formed 
among his own servants. The pope was thinking of giving 
the imperial crown to king Henry, when that prince is 
beaten by Conrad, son of Frederic (1246). He dies of vexa- 
tion the next year. Innocent IV., pursuing his courses, 
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| published a crusade against Frederic, and gets William of 
Holland elected king of the Romans, a young prince twenty 
years of age who is supported by great alliances (1247). 

Censures are launched against several princes of Germany 
who hold for Frederic. That emperor passes from la Pouille 
into Germany at the head of a great army, intending to go 
to Lyons. But an insurrection of the Parmisans obliges 
him to besiege their city during winter. He fails and retires 
(1248). The crusade preached against him raises great 
troubles in Germany. William of Holland makes himself 
to be crowned king of the Romans at Aix-la Chapelle (Nov. 

1248). 

_ Hents, king of Sardinia, is taken in an ambuscade by the 
Bolonese (1249), who keep him in prison until his death. 
A natural son of Frederic perishes in la Pouille. This 
prince is himself afflicted with the malady called the Sacred 
| Fire. Beaten down by so many reverses, he offers reason- 
able conditions of peace, which are rejected by the Court of 
“Rome. The emperor expires in December 1250. Innocent 
IV. eagerly exhorts the people and the nobility of Sicily to 
' return into the bosom of the Roman Church. Before leay- 
‘ing Lyons, he repeats the excommunication against the 
“memory of Frederic as well as against Conrad, and confirms 
the election of William of Holland (1251). After some 
/ stay at Genoa and Milan, he passes the rest of the year at 
Perusia. King Conrad entering Italy in the month of May, . 
beats the partizans of the pope, who has a crusade preached 
against him with indulgences greater than those of the holy 
‘land. None the less, that prince pursues his success in la 
Pouille, when he is overtaken by death (1254). Conrad or 
Conradin, his son, aged two years, is placed under the pro- 
tection of the holy see. The pope promises to defend him, 
on condition of his being put into possession of the kingdom 
of Sicily until the majority of the young prince. A legate 
proceeds thither with an army of ample powers. Mainfroy, 
bastard of Frederic IL., and tutor of Conradin, at first 
“Opposes no resistance ; but soon perceiving from the legate’s 
‘conduct that Rome intends to appropriate the kingdom, he 
collects an army, defeats the pope’s troops and drives him 
II. U 
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out of la Pouille (Sept. 1254). The holy land necessarily 

felt the struggles between the pope and the emperor Frederie 
II. ; after the departure of that prince, discord was fomented — 
among the Latins by the patriarch of Jerusalem. But 
Gregory IX., after his reconciliation with Frederic, ~ 
attempted to put an end to the troubles, and to raise the 
imperial authority in Palestine. ~ A new crusade is published | 
in Europe by the Dominicans and the Franciscans. The — 
agents of the pope amass in a short time great sums, the use 
of which was not known. The zeal of the people for the, 
enterprise sensibly grew cold. The crusaders assemble at | 
Lyons in the year 1240. But then the pope and the em- © 
peror are at war one with another. Gregory forbids them to — 
proceed ; Frederic directs them not to set out until he is 
at their head. The crusaders know not what part to take. | 
Some return home ; others embark at Marseilles ; among the 
last, the majority remain in Sicily or repair to Brindisium, | 
Richard of Cornwall, brother of the king of England, who | 
had embarked at Marseilles, continues his voyage, and arrives _ 
in Palestine in the month of October 1240. In November 
he concludes a truce with the Sultan of Egypt. In 1244 
the holy land is a prey to extreme desolation. The Khoras= | 
mians, driven from Persia by an invasion of Tartars, obtain | 
from the Sultan of Egypt permission to settle in Palestine. 
They fix themselves there, capture Jerusalem, massacre the 
Christians, ravage the holy places, and defeat the Latins of : 
the coast. But discord soon breaks out between the Kho- | 
rasmians and the Sultan of Cairo, who destroys them in two | 
battles. The news of their invasion arrives in Lia in the | 
spring of the year 1245. About the same time, Louis [X., 
in a serious malady, takes up the pilgrim’s cross. A legate | 
comes into France at his request. Ina grand parliament | 
held in Paris, a certain number of prelates and barons cross. 
themselves, at the solicitation of the prince and the legate, | 
The king fixes the departure for 24th June 1248. His 
mother od the grandees of the realm press him in vain to : 
commute his vow. Louis persists, smitten from that moment — 
with the monomania of the crusades, which will never leave | 
him. Heembarks at Aigues Mortes (1248) and goes to pass 
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the winter in Cyprus with Lusignan, king of the island, on 
whom the pope had conferred the crown of Jerusalem after 
the condemnation of Frederic Ii., and of his son. During 
his sojourn in Cyprus, the king of France receives an em- 
bassade from a king or chief of the Tartars, people who 
had reached the highest degree of power under Gengis Khan 
and his successors. Gengis having made himself master of 
Turkistan (1202) had rapidly extended his conquests over 
all northern Asia, from China to Muscovy. After his 
death (1226) the Tartars advance in all directions, In 
Europe they subdue Russia, ravage Poland, attack Bohemia, 
invade Hungary (1241), which they devastate during three 
years. In Asia they extend their dominion over all China, 
take possession of Persia, and threaten the neighbouring 
countries. The pope sends two Dominicans on a mission 
to the Tartars of the north, and two Franciscans to those 
who occupy Persia (1245). From the last country an em- 
bassy had gone to Louis IX. The Tartars, ready to attack 
the Caliph of Bagdad, sought to come to an understanding 
with the Christians, enemies like themselves of the Moslems. 
According to rumours which found belief then, the religion 
of Christ was more or less spread among those peoples. 
Those reports doubtless came from travellers misled by the 
numerous resemblances between the Roman Church and the 
worship of Buddha, observed by the Tartars. Louis embarks 
for Egypt (1249), takes Damietta and marches on Cairo. 
But a French corps is annihilated at Massura (1250). 
The army wastes away by sickness and the want of provi- 
sions. The Saracens attack it in force ; the king who is ill 
is taken prisoner. A treaty is concluded, by which he 
binds himself to restore Damietta, as well as pay his ran- 
som, and that of the other captives. Become free, he sends 
from Acre vessels to bring back the prisoners, the arms, the 
machines of war. But the machines have been burnt, the 
sick killed ; the Egyptians at first give up only four hun- 
dred prisoners out of more than twelve thousand. In the 
sequel, all the captives which they had taken during twenty 
years are rescued from their hands. 

After fortifying, at his own expense, Acre, Caesarea, 
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Joppa, Sidon, Louis IX. embarks and returns to France 
in 1254 ; but he does not give up the cross, and considers 
himself as always bound by his vow. William of Holland, © 
King of the Romans, having miserably perished in a war 
against the Frisons (1256), Pope Alexander IV. (1254-61), 
for fear that the kingdom of Sicily should be reunited to the 
empire, forbids the electors, under pain of excommunication, — 
to choose the young Conradin, the last Scion of the house of 
Suabia. They divide into two parties : these name Richard, — 
brother of the King of England ; those Alphonso, King oft 
Castille. Richard is crowned at Aix la Chapelle (1257). 

Alphonso remains in Spain. Each of them requests from 
Rome the confirmation of its election. Alexander, quite 
inclining for Richard, defers to decide between them. A 
popular movement obliges that pontiff to retire to Viterbo 
(1257). The people of Rome set up a senator, to whom an — 
oath is taken. Excommunications fail of effect, the Romans 
asserting their privilege to be exempt from them. Main- 
froy allies himself with them. Master of la Pouille, Sicily, 
Naples, and Capua, he gets himself crowned king at 
Palermo (1258). The Pope excommunicates him ; but the 
Lombards account him the legitimate king. He marries 
Constance, his only daughter, to Peter, eldest son of James, 
King of Aragon (1262). At the same time a spirit of 
superstitious devotion gives birth to the sect of flagellants | 
(1259). It begins in Perusia, passes to Rome, and into all 
Italy, whence it spreads into Germany, Poland, and several 
other regions. Persons of both sexes, of every condition, 
and every age, uniting by hundreds, by thousands, by tens 
of thousands, traverse the cities and the rural districts, with 
the upper part of their bodies naked to the waist, the head 
and face covered, under the guidance of priests with crosses 
and banners. These fanatics walk two and two in pro- 
cession, hold in their hands a whip of stripes of leather, 
with which they lacerate their shoulders, with many tears 
and cries, to implore God’s mercy and the aid of the 
Virgin. But the secular power becomes uneasy at this 
foolish superstition, and takes measures to put an end to if. 
It will be sure to re-appear several times in posterior ages. 
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_ Without regard for the rights of the young Conradin, Pope 
Alexander offers the kingdom of Sicily to Edmund, son of 
the King of England. Urban IV. (1261-64) offers it to 
Louis 1X. for one of his sons, and on the king’s refusal, to 
his brother Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence. In the 
interval, Mainfroy attracts to him nearly all Tuscany, and 
penetrates into the Marshes of Ancona. The kingdom of 
Sicily is put under an interdict (1263). Clement IV. 
(1265-68) terminates the negociation commenced with 
Charles of Anjou, to whom a Bull concedes the Sicilian 
‘States. That prince arrives at Rome with a thousand 
_chevaliers, going before the army procured for him by a 
crusade preached against Mainfroy and the Saracens of 
Nocera. Crowned by five delegated cardinals (1266), he 
‘immediately enters the field, and near Beneventum defeats 
the army of Mainfroy, who is killed on the spot. Conradin, 
_aged fifteen years, takes the title of King of Sicily, and 
advances into Italy, whither he is invited by the Ghibelins. 
‘His march is not arrested by an excommunication and an 
interdict. The people of Rome welcome, with transport, 
that grandson of Frederic II. But in Pouille he is con- 
-quered by Charles of Anjou in the sanguinary battle of 
_ Tagliacozzo, and remains prisoner with the Duke of Austria, 
his cousin, and Henry of Castille, senator of Rome (1268). 
They are conducted to Naples and condemned to death as 
guilty of treason and enemies of the Church. The young 
Conradin, Frederic of Austria, and some others are be- 
headed in the market-place (26th October). In Conradin 
ended that house of Suabia which the simultaneous posses- 
sion of the empire and the kingdom of Sicily had rendered 
so odious to the Roman Court. It has been believed that 
_ the execution of that prince was recommended, if not com-- 
_ manded, to Charles of Anjou by Pope Clement IV. At the 
death of that pontiff, the See of Rome remains vacant for 
three years; then they elect Gregory X. who was in 
' Palestine at the time (1271-76). He arrives at Viterbo in 
1272. One of his first acts is to convoke a general council 
at Lyons for the 1st of May 1274 (the fourteenth of the 
Latins, the second of Lyons), One of the two princes that 
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contended for the title of King of the Romans, Richard of — 
England, had died during the vacancy of the papal chair | 
(1271). Notwithstanding the unfortunate state of things — 
occasioned by a long competition, the pontiffs had always — 
put off pronouncing for one or the other. The death of 
Richard puts Gregory X. under the obligation of taking a — 
part. He rejects the pretensions of Alphonso of Castille. — 
A new election takes place, Rodolph of Hapsburg is chosen 
unanimously, and crowned at Aix la Chapelle (1273). He 
was a new man, to whom the protection of the popes was 
necessary for his support. 

During the interregnum, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, 
and the kingdom of Arles were separated from the empire. 
The German aristocracy had become consolidated ; the 
cities had made a league for their defence ; seven princes 
had taken to themselves the exclusive right to elect the 
emperors, a right which will be regulated by the Golden 
Bull in 1356. 

The Pope goes to Lyons in the month of November ; the 
general council opens on the 7th of May 1274. 

Three principal objects Jed to its convocation: the 
succours to be sent to the Holy Land, the extinction of the 
schism of the Greeks, the reformation of the vices and 
errors which are multiplying in the Church. Everything 
declined in Palestine since the departure of Louis IX, 
The Christians, reduced to a small number, are at each 
instant threatened with losing their last possessions. 
The Venetians and the Pisans carry on war with the 
Genoese, as in the other countries. Their fleets fight several 
battles. The Venetians take possession of the port of Acre 
(1257). At the same epoch, a furious quarrel breaks out 
between the templars and the hospitallers, who massacre one 
another even to extinction. Meanwhile the Mamelukes, 
new tyrants of Egypt, do not cease their attacks. They 
ravage all the country up to the gates of Acre, raze the 
Church of Nazareth, demolish that of Mount Tabor (1263), 
ruin Cesarea, and take the castle of Arsuf (1265). The 
environs of Acre are devastated (1266). Jaffa falls into 
their power (1268). They penetrate, without fighting, into 
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Antioch, whence, weary of massacring, they carry off a 
hundred thousand slaves, a disaster which that city never 
got over. In 1271 they seize the castles of Crack and of 
Montfort, and, after having made a truce with the Count of 
Tripolis, present themselves under the walls of Acre. The 
Pope writes letters on letters to the Christian princes to 
claim succours. The clergy of France tax themselves to 
raise pecuniary aid. The Dominicans and the Francis- 
cans promote the crusade (1265). But at the same 
time a crowd of others are preached, which injure each 
other ; independently of that of the Holy Land, there is in 
France the crusade against Mainfroy and the Saracens of 
Nocera ; in Aragon and in Castile, the crusade against the 
Moors of Africa ; in Hungary, in Bohemia, in Poland, in 
Austria, in Carinthia, in Brandenburg, a crusade against the 
Tartars, and another for the teutonic chevaliers, and the 
faithful of Livonia, Prussia, and Curlande ; in England, 

the crusade against the lords which make war upon the 
king. 

The king of France is the only one who has the affair 
of Palestine at heart. In a Parliament held at Paris, he 
crosses himself with three of his sons and a considerable 
number of nobles (1267). They embark on the first of 
July 1270. The fleet assembles at Cagliari. But instead 
of going to the East, Louis IX. repairs first to Tunis, the 
king and people of which he hopes to convert, or at least to 
force them to pay tribute to the king of Sicily, his brother. 
On the land of Africa sickness decimates the army. One of 
the king’s sons perishes ; Philip his eldest son falls sick ; 
Louis IX., himself seized with a fever, expires the 25th of 
_ August. A truce of ten years is concluded with the king 
of France. Edward, eldest son of the king of England, who 
- survives the events, condemns the truce, but none the less 
he follows the French into Sicily. A tempest occasions the 
loss of four thousand lives near Trapani. Thibaut king of 
Navarre dies in that city. King Philip passes the light- 

house of Messina and returns into France by land. 

_ Edward of England embarks in the spring of 1271, and 
lands at Acre with a thousand chosen men. He remains a 
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year and a half in that city, whence he attempts several — 
excursions without much effect ; finally he returns after 
having made a truce of ten years with the Mamelukes. Dur- 
ing the sojourn of Edward in Palestine, Gregory X. led by 
devotion into those parts receives the news of his election to 
the See of Rome. 8) 
One of his first cares in the general council is to get con- _ 
ceded by all the prelates for the needs of the crusade a tenth — 
of the ecclesiastical revenues during six years, commencing — 
with the 24th of June 1274. The extinction of the Greco- 
Latin schism was another of the pontiff’s objects. “The hope ; 
had been suggested by the Greek emperors who sought to ) 
conciliate the good graces of the court of Rome. Proposi- — 
tions as early as the year 1232 had come from John Vatace, | 
| 

| 





emperor of Nice, who feared to see an army of crusaders 
arrive in Constantinople ; conferences had been held between 
the Greek clergy and four begging brothers sent by the pope, 
but without more result than from anterior attempts. — 
After the recapture of Constantinople by the troops of 
Michael Paleologos (1261) the emperor Baldwin II. suc- 
ceeded in finding safety in Italy, the Latin nobles still pos- 
sessed the principalities of Achaia, Morea and the neigh- ~ 
bouring islands. Urban IV. caused to be preached in France 
a crusade against Michael, with the same indulgences as 
those of the Holy Land (1262). That prince then sends am- 
bassadors with many presents for the pope and the cardinals, 
asking for the peace and reunion of the churches. None 
the less he carries on war against William de Ville Har- 
douin, prince of Achaia, and the other Latins of the country. 
Urban deputes to him four Minorites in the quality of 
Nuncios (1263). Paleologos draws up with them some 
articles for union, and submits them to Clement IV. with — 
his profession of faith. During the negotiation, the emperor 
Baldwin II. makes, in the presence of the pope, a treaty 
with Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily (1267) ; the latter 
engages to give him in six years two thousand chevaliers to — 
recover the empire of Constantinople ; in return Baldwin 
yields to the kingdom of Sicily the direct lordship of the 
principality of Achaia and Morea, as well as the lands con- 
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ceeded by the despot of Epirus to his daughter Helen in 
marrying her to Mainfroy, and the third of what the two 
thousand chevaliers might be able to conquer ; it is also 
agreed upon that Baldwin’s son shall marry the daughter of 
Charles, and that at their death, if they have no chidren, the 
rights of the empire of Constantinople shall pass to the kings 
of Sicily. Charles was already master of Canino in Epirus, 
of the isle of Corfu, and of the lands of Helen : he had thus 
free access into Romania. Become peaceful possessor of the . 
throne of Sicily by the defeat of Conradin, he thinks of giv- 
ing effect to the rights which the treaty concedes to him. 
Paleologos implores the pope to prevent the war, by under- 
taking to put an end to the schism. During the vacancy 
of the papacy he sends frequent embassies to the court of 
Rome. Gregory{X. on his return from Syria informs him of 
his election. On the respectful reply of Michael, he deputes 
to him four Franciscans, inviting him, as well as the patriarch 
of Constantinople, to be present in the general council in 
“person or by ambassadors (1272). The difficult point was 
» for Michael to bring the patriarch and his clergy to ideas of 
‘union. His urgency remains without success. He none 
the less charges two Minorites to go and give testimony to 
the pope of his favourable dispositions ; he then dispatches 
_to the council five ambassadors, in the number of which is 
German, formerly patriarch of Constantinople. These last 
‘arrive at Lyons on the 24th of June. Ina mass said by 
the pope in presence of all the prelates, the creed is solemnly 
sung in Latin and Greek, with the article— 
_ Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son. Gregory 
causes to be read in the council before the ambassadors the 
three letters written by the Emperor Michael, his son An- 
-dronicus, and the prelates of the Greek Church ; that of the 
_ emperor contains word for word, with his adhesion, the pro- 
fession of faith which pope Clement sent to him in 1267 ; | 
nevertheless Michael insists that the Greek Church shall con- 
tinue to read the symbol as it has always done, and to ob- 
serve its ancient usages. The bishops in their letter recog- 
-nise the primacy of the holy see, adding that they will de- 
pose their patriarch if he does not come into their opinion. 
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One of the ambassadors, in the name of Michael Paleologe : 
makes an oath that he abjures the schism, accepts the pro-— 
fession of faith of the Roman Church, and acknowledges its 


primacy. The pope chants the Te Deum ; they chant > 


the symbol with the addition And of the Son in Latin an 


4 


in Greek. The union of the two churches seems thus an | 


accomplished fact. We shall see the consequences of it, a 
As to the third object of the general council, the 
reformation of vices and errors, no decision was formed by 
the assembly, but the Pope declares that the fall of society 
ought to be attributed to the bad conduct of the bishops ; 
he warns those who are not free from reproach to correct 
themselves, if not, that he will act against them with 
rigour. After having made, on the occasion of the re-union — 
of the Greeks, a profession of faith in which it is declared 


that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, | 


the council pronounces decrees on several points of discipline, 
Complementary measures are added to the preceding regula- 
tions for the holding of conclaves. Divers canons receive 


sanction relative to the election of bishops, the ordination — 


of priests, conduct in the churches, the suppression of usury, 
and other objects. The twenty-third canon has for object 
to restrict the multitude of the religious orders, especially 


the begging orders. Rome, which had first hesitated to 


approve the orders of the Minors and the Preachers, had not 
delayed to recognise in them the most zealous defenders, 












and the most firm supports of the pontifical authority. The 
riches and the power of the clergy, and the old monastic 
orders, excite general envy, while the poverty of the begging 
orders procures for them the good will of the populations, 
The other monks, moreover, possessors of goods and lord- 
ships, depend always more or less on the public power, and 
attach themselves by divers bonds to the interests of their 
country ; but the begging orders, without fortune, without 
country, subject to chiefs residing in Rome, are at the 
bidding of the Pope in all things and against all persons. 
Accordingly, they are soon seen to be dear to the pontifis, 
at the same time that they have the ear of kings and the 
confidence of their subjects. It is true that they justify 
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those favours by their ardour for study, and by their incessant 
labours in the schools and the churches ; they are regarded 
as the depositaries of all the sciences. Out of their bosom 
proceed the most eminent men of the time, among others Alex- 
ander Hales, Albert the Great, and above all, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the Angel of the Schools, the first of the doctors who treated 
Christian philosophy according to the scientific method. 
The rapid progress of the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
attracts the attention of the bishops and other superior 
ecclesiastics. Divers prelates attempt to subject them 
to their jurisdiction, like all the clergy of their dioceses. 
But on the complaints of the begging orders, these preten- 
sions are put down by the bulls of the holy see (1231). 
Strong in its support the brothers entrench on all sides, 
and call forth great complaint. Their buildings, it is said, 
rise like palaces, and display priceless treasures ; they are 
greedy of gain, extort secret wills, undertake the direction 
of consciences, and substitute themselves for the ordinary 
_ pastors with the rich and the great. The councils of kings 
and powerful men are open to them. They mingle with all 
classes ; by them the extortions of the Pope are executed. 
The clergy of Germany state to Frederic II. (1243) 
that they see themselves supplanted by the beggars with 
princes and peoples, and become a public derision ; that 
these brothers take to themselves penances, baptisms, the 
anction of the sick, the cemeteries, and by means of their 
fraternities, draw everybody into their churches, while those 
of the parishes are deserted, and priests thereby deprived 
of their tithes and oblations ; that these beggars have built 
palaces supported by lofty columns, where they display their 
wealth and pomp. The same incriminations are uttered in 
England (1246). A. bull from Innocent IV. justifies these 
complaints (1254), but the following month Alexander IV. 
revokes that bull and all similar ones. The same pope 
favours the Dominicans in a long quarrel which they have 
with the University of Paris, which finds itself obliged to 
yield to them (1252-60). 
Among the other begging orders of this period we must 
place in the first rank the hermits of St Augustin and the 
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Carmelites. The former, of which there existed previously 
several societies, was reduced to one by Alexander IV. 
(1256), they are settled in Paris as early as 1259. The | 
Carmelites were hermits established on Mount Carmel before — 
the end of the twelfth century ; Louis IX. installed “me 
of them in Paris on his return from the Holy Land. Despite 
the prohibition carried in the general council of 1215, 
the bodies of monks tended to multiply ceaselessly, and 
before all others, the beggars. To remedy the evil, the | 
_ second general council of Lyons, in its twenty-third canon, | 
forbids, and so far as there is need, revokes all the | 
begging orders, which are not confirmed by the apostoli¢ | 
see ; as to those whom it has confirmed, they are forbidden © 
to receive any one to profession, as also to acquire any house, ! 
or to alienate those which they possess ; their members are 
also forbidden to preach, confess, or to bury strangers. But 
the council expressly declares that this canon does not apply 
to the preaching or minor brothers, who are approved in 
consequence, it is said, of the evident utility drawn from 
them by the universal Church. In regard to the Carmelites. 
and Hermits of Saint Augustin, whose institution is anterior 
to the council of 1215, they are permitted to remain in 
their actual state until it is otherwise ordered. After the 
conclusion of the general council, Gregory X. occupies 
himself with organising the crusade for the Holy Land ; the | 
bishops are directed to preach it in their dioceses. The 

| 

| 





quarrel about the empire is terminated by the renunciation 
of Alphonso de Castille ; the pope obtains it from him by 
threats and censures, and by the concession of a tithe for 
the war against the Moors. Rodolph of Hapsburg, recog- 
nised as King of the Romans, takes at Lausanne, at the — 
hands of the pontiff, an oath to conserve all the rights and 
the property of the Roman Church, and to defend its right 
to the kingdom of Sicily (1275). He crosses himself at the 
same time for the Holy Land, as well as the queen, his. 
spouse, and nearly all the nobility which accompanies him. 
Gregory X. dies on his return into Italy (1276). He has 
for his first successors Innocent V., who occupies the chair 
only five months ; Hadrian V., who dies at the end of — 
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| thirty days, without having been consecrated ; John XXI., 
who wears the tiara eight months. Nicholas III. (1277-80) 
obtains from Rudolph the confirmation of the donation 
made by the emperors to the Roman Church, and puts him- 
self in possession of Romania. It is to the pretended 
donation of Constantine that he attaches his right of 
sovereignty over the city of Rome. The confirmatory 
charter of Rodolph distinctly separates the Italian provinces 
which depend on the pope from those which depend on the 
empire ; the states of the Church are from this time con- 
stituted within the limits which they have had down to 
our own times. MRodolph does not seek to exercise any 
_ power in Italy. He does not go to Rome to be crowned, 
and restricts himself to selling ‘their liberty to the cities 
which consent to pay him their price. 

| Martin IV. (1281-85) forced at first to quit Rome 
_ troubled by factions, establishes there peace with the aid of 
Charles of Anjou. The pontiff shows himself better dis- 
_ posed toward that prince than was Nicholas IJI. More- 
’ over he has divined the true designs of Michael Paleologos, 
and prepares to excommunicate him. What had taken 
_ place at Constantinople since the general council of Lyons ? 
_ After the departure of the Greek ambassadors for this 
' council, the patriarch Joseph retired into a monastery to 
wait the result. The Emperor Michael, by urgency of 
threats, obtained from the clergy its consent to the primacy 


' of the See of Rome, to the appeals, and the insertion of the 


pope’s name in the prayers; but they exacted fri m that 
' prince,an oath that he would oblige no one to add anything 
_ to the symbol. The ambassadors return with papal nuncios 
_ toward the end of 1274. The patriarch Joseph is deposed ; 
_ John Veccus takes his place ; Gregory X. is mentioned in 
_ the prayers, the Greek clergy ratify the union. But soon 
_ oppositions of various kinds manifest themselves among the 
_ people ; rebellions burst out. The violence of Michael ex- 
_ asperates minds ; a crowd of people disperse into countries 
where that prince is not recognised,—Morea, Achaia, 
_ Thessaly, Colchis. Michael sends new ambassadors to 
_ Rome to confirm the union (1277). They have besides 
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the secret mission of learning the dispositions of Charles, — 
King of Sicily, the principal object of the Greek emperor's — 
solicitude. Charles, breathing out anger, incessantly en- — 
treats the pope to permit him to march on Constantinople. 
Nicholas III. refuses his consent, and retains the ambas- _ 
sadors until the following year. After their departure, he 
sends to Constantinople four Franciscans in the quality of 
legates. They are charged to request that the patriarch and — 
the bishops shall make their profession of faith according to — 
the formulary which is sent to them, that the symbol be — 
sung among the Greeks as among the Latins, with the — 
addition And of the Son, as also to agree to a truce during 

which they shall treat of peace for Michael Paleologos with — 

Charles of Sicily and his son-in-law Philip, titular emperor 

of Constantinople since the death of his father Baldwin II. 

But Paleologos is no longer in a position to conclude any- 

thing. Discontent is universal. His subjects, even his re- 

latives withstand him. Two sons of Michael direct an 

insurrection ; another rising declares itself in Natolia. The 

Latins who occupy Thebes, Athens, Negropont, and the 

Morea send succours to the insurgents. At the arrival of 
the legates, Michael invites his clergy to employ considera- 

tion in regard to them, protesting, that, whatever happens, 

there shall be no change in the usages of the Greeks ; nor 

addition to the symbol. The Greek clergy wrote to the 

pope in ambiguous and evasive terms ; the emperor repeats 

in a letter his profession of faith and the oath made in his 

name in the general council, without saying anything of the 

new demands of the legates, which are not even mentioned 

(1279). 

At last eyes open in Rome. It is understood that peace 
is a pure illusion, and that apart from the emperor, the 
patriarch, and some others, it is universally repelled. Thus 
the ambassadors whom Paleologos sends at the time of the 
promotion of Martin IV. are ill received. The new pope, 
at the solicitation of King Charles, chooses that moment to 
excommunicate the Emperor of Constantinople, as promoter 
of the schisms and heresies of the Greeks, 

But in the year 1297 Michael entered into a conspiracy 
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plotted by John Procida, a Neapolitan lord, against the 
King of Sicily, whom the rigour of his government and the 
arrogance of the French had made generally odious. Procida 
put himself into relations with the Greek emperor, with the 
pope, Nicholas IIT., and with Peter III., King of Aragon, 
who put forward a claim to the throne of Sicily, as husband of 
Constance, sole daughter of Mainfroy. The pope approves 
the enterprise ; Michael supplies money to arm a fleet ; Peter 
of Aragon prepares it in Catalonia. The death of Nicholas 
does not put a stop to the conspiracy. It bursts out in Pal- 
ermo, the 30th of March 1282, the day of the passover ; the 
French are cut down. This massacre, called the Sicilian 
Vespers, spreads over all the island. Michael Paleologos dies 
in the month of December of the same year. He had suc- 
ceeded, by an apparent zeal for the union, to turn aside the 
perils with which the power of Charles of Anjou threatened 
him ; and when at last his policy is laid open, the rising in 
Sicily creates for Charles embarrassments which allow him to 
think of the conquest of Constantinople no longer. The 
_ new emperor, Andronicos, free to act according to his own 
pleasure, immediately renounces the pretended union. A 
strong reaction makes itself felt ; the churches are purified ; 
_ penance is imposed on the partizans of the pope; the 
patriarch Veccus is banished. 
In Sicily, while Charles of Anjou besieges Messina, Peter 
_ITI., King of Aragon, disembarks and receives the crown 
at Palermo (1282). He is excommunicated by the pope, 
who commands a crusade to be preached against him, and 
gives the kingdom of Aragon to one of the sons of Philip 
the Bold, King of France. <A considerable reinforcement 
of French troops having arrived in Pouille, Peter III. to 
paralyse the effect of it, proposes a duel in the plains of 
_ Bordeaux to Charles of Anjou, who allows himself to be 
taken by it. While that prince foolishly goes to meet an 
_ adversary who takes care not to present himself, his son 
Charles is made prisoner in a naval combat and conducted 
into Catalonia. King Charles of Anjou dies overwhelmed 
with vexations (1285). He has for successor Charles II., 
his son, called the limping. 
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Philip the bold, accepting for his son the crown of 
Aragon, leads an army of crusaders to the conquest of the 
country. Maladies soon oblige him to retire; he dies at 
Perpignan (1285). 2 

Peter of Aragon survives him by only six weeks. Hig 
Spanish states pass to Alphonso, his eldest son, and Sicily 


to James, his second son. . Pope Honorius IV. (1285-87) | 
excommunicates James and Constance, his mother, ail 
accomplices in the revolt of the Sicilians. CharlesII. of Anjoull 


recovers his liberty in virtue of a treaty concluded with 


Alphonso of Aragon (1288). Nicholas IV. (1288-92) 


disapproves the conditions of that act, annuls it and excom- 
municates the two brothers Alphonso and James. He 
solemnly crowns at Rome Charles II., who does homage to 
him for the kingdom of Sicily. Finally peace is concluded 
‘between the houses of France and Aragon, in presence of 
the legates of the pope. The king of Rome gives up his 


right on Aragon, and Alphonso enters into an engagement 


to constrain his mother and his brother to renounce Sicily ; 
but that prince dies some months afterwards. Despite the 
summonses, prohibitions, and excommunications of the pope, 
James leaves the government of Sicily to Frederic, his 
younger brother, and repairs to Saragossa, where he is 
crowned King of Aragon (1291). 

At the same time, news is received in Italy of the cap- 
ture of Acre, the last possession of the Christians in Pales- 
tine. Notwithstanding the efforts of Gregory X., no effec- 
tive succours had been sent into that country. The levy of 
tithes had given occasion to great difficulties ; what, had been 
gathered was turned to another use (1282). Most of the 
princes had returned into Europe. The affair of Sicily 
occupied France anda good part of Italy and Spain. In - 
the rest of the Italian peninsula, the Genoese were at war 
with the Pisans, and there reigned a spirit of independence 
difficult to restrain. Intestine dissensions distracted Castille. 


Rodolph, king of the Romans, took pains to confirm his — 


power. Edward the first, king of England, was alone free 
in his actions; but he had already passed eighteen months 
in Palestine, and seemed little desirous to return to it. 


Si. 
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_. The oriental Christians, left to themselves, had not known 

_how to live under friendly relations. Everything was full 
of troubles in the countries of Antioch and Tripolis (1279). 

Henry II., king of Cyprus, had seized Acre, and had been 

crowned king of Jerusalem at Tyre (1286). After having 

made a truce with the Sultan of Egypt, who had just laid 
_ Tripolis in ruins, he returned to Cyprus, leaving the guard- 

_ing of Acre to his brother (1288). At the solicitation of 
the king of Cyprus and Jerusalem, pope Nicholas IV. had 

a crusade preached with a crowd of exhortations and indul- 

gences (1290). The king of England takes up the cross. 

- But Philip the handsome, king of France, declines the pro- 

posal that he should guard the holy land until the general 

movement into it. The pope sends a troop of crusaders 

_who break the truce with the Saracens. The Sultan of 
_ Egypt besieges the city of Acre, and carries it by assault 

(April 1291). All the inhabitants are killed or captured, 

_ the city is pillaged: and destroyed. The king Henry had 

embarked during the night with his soldiers and three 

_ thousand other persons.. The inhabitants of Tyre abandon 

_ their city and make their escape by sea. Berytus makes no 

' resistance. The Latins retain nothing in the country. All 

_ who can flee repair to Cyprus. At the news of the catas- 

_ trophe, Nicholas IV. attempts to reanimate the zeal of the 

' princes. He tries to reconcile the Venetians and the Geno- 

ese. The prelates receive order to preach the crusade. 

Councils assemble. The pope addresses letters to Andro- 

_ nicus Paleologus, to the emperor of Trebisonde, to the kings 

_ of Armenia, Iberia, Georgia, and even to the Khan of the 

_ Tartars. Philip the handsome, solicited by ambassadors, 

_ cares little for Palestine. Edward, king of England, shows 

amore friendly disposition ; but his zeal seems at bottom 

_ to be only a pretext in order to get the tithes. Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, in whom the pope*had some hope, dies in the 

tonth of September 1291; his successor, Adolphus of 
_ Nassau, is neither rich nor powerful. Nicholas IV. himself 
dies the following year; and the division which arises 

“among the cardinals leaves the see vacant two years and 

_ three months. 

II. x 


- 








A oe THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Every serious thought of another crusade seems to vanish. 
These enterprises, as foolishly conceived ‘as imprudently 
conducted, entailed the loss of several millions of men, and 
swallowed up immense sums, which had been better thrown 
away. They broke into fragments and ruined the Greek 
empire, from that time an easy prey to the Ottomans. But 
the western churches and monasteries were enriched thereby. | 
The popes had found in them means to satisfy their avarice 
and ambition. They had been enabled to obtain consider | 
able imposts, to raise armies led by their legates, and, with | 
the aid of indulgences, to impel innumerable ? multitudes, not ~ 
into Palestine only, but also against the dissidents of Europe, — 
against emperors, kings, and princes, who were declared — 
heretics as soon as they gave umbrage to the Court of Rome, 
or refused to obey its absolute orders. Accordingly, the 
temporal authority of the holy see declined at the same time 
as the spirit for the crusades grew weak. The fall of the 
pontifical omnipotence will closely follow the abandonment 
of the holy land. 





END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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